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8 ° — PREFACE. 


-In this work, the author hopes, will be found plenty of illustra- 
tion of the character of border warfare, and those engagedinit. No 
nook for research has-been neglected ; and, it is believed, no Western 
hero has gone without’a record. The.plan of ‘the book needs but 
little justification. It was thought that it united the interest of the 
novel with the usefulness of the history, and, finding more readers, 
would therefore diffuse more information. Begidés, it-allows greater 
latitude for description of men and ‘scenes than the regular march. 
of history, and therefore will give a. clearer conception of border 
life, which is the object of the work. 

The characters introduced in the block-house upon‘the Scioto are 
generally fictitious in name and deed, but are intended to be truth- 
ful in their qualities. Some, however, are real actors in the scenes 
where they are placed. Among the rest, Captain Fleehart and 
Hurlbut, the Kentuckian, were widely known in the early history 
of the West, as regular “ out-and-outers” in the way of buck and In- 
dian slaying; and many of their exploits are still related in the 
scenes where they were performed. Fleehart was the most famous 
hunter of his day, and, as a spy for the settlements, had no superior. 

The greater portion of the Indian race has disappeared from the 
region east of the Mississippi. Those who remain are about half- 
civilized, though all hope of their moral and mental elevation is 
futile. The spots upon civilization generally please them better 
than its light, and they are quick to make the vices of drunkenness 
and cheating partagf their character. But few of the Shawanees, De- 
lawares, Wyandots, and others who figure in this work, now remain ; 
and they, though peaceable in disposition, can give one no idea of 
those powerful tribes which produced a Cornstalk, -Captain Pipe, 
Tecumseh, and Little Turtle. They were a wild, untamable race; 
and, from their false notions of property in land, and devotion to 
war, could not co-exist with the whites. At their diminished num- 
bers, therefore, none can considerately repine. A man. who wants 
a thousand acres for his: hunting-ground, and thinks the taking of 
scalps the principal business of life, cannot occupy the neighbour- 
hood of a village of digging, hard-working, snd peaceable farmers; nor 
by any rule of right, should he do so. - Therefore we say Sgain, at 
the disappearance of the red men we cannot repine, 
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The Block-house. 





NIGHTS IN A BLOCK-HOUSE. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Arver the ignominious surrender of General Hull 
at Detroit, in August, 1812, the northwestern frontier 
settlements of the United States were exposed to the 
incursions of a ruthless and unsparing foe. Nearly 
all ‘the northwestern tribes of Indians were united in 
a confederacy, at the head of which was the bold and 
skilful Tecumseh, the Shawanee-chief, and the natural 
and whole-souled foe of the western settlers. This 
confederacy had furnished a large and active body of 
warriors for the:.service of the British:cause as soon 
as it was known’ that war had been declared by the 


American government; and, after the surrender of 
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the United States troops at. Detroit, the. depredations 
of. these savages were frequent and terrible. Houses 
were burned, fields wasted, women and children 
butchered, or carried into captivity; during which, 

horrid invention was drained to inflict torture. The 
track of the savage was the track of blood and desola- 
tion; and matiy & happy fireside was visited with 
such vengeance as left it nothing but silent ruins and 
the mangled remains of those who had dnce made it 
glad. he woods teemed with lurking savages, ready 
to shoot or tomahawk the unwary settler who strayed 
within their reach. 

Many of the frontier settlements had adopted the 
precaution of building block-houses, in which the set- 
tlers might take refuge in case of attack. Yet their 
wily foes frequently made them feel that even block- 
houses afforded no defence, as they could so plan an 
attack that it would come upon the settlers when 
least expecting it, and when they could make least 
resistance. Larger block-houses were erected in va- 
rious parts of the territory now forming the States of 
Qhio and Indiana, in which small parties of men, 
‘noted for their skill in border warfare, were posted, 
These block-houses were generally on or near a river, 
or large.creek, and a short distance in advance of the 
settlements. The men who formed the garrisons were 
exposed to great dangers; but they were generally 
men who rather sought strife and pefil than shunned 
them. Many,ef. them had been used to ranging the 
forests and encountering the treacherous savages from 
boyhood. - Nay, some of them had forgotten’ the teach- 
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ings of civilization and learned the bloody practices 
of their foes—scalping the dead with as keen a relish 
as the most ferocious Indian, and seeking revenge for 
an injury with the unflinching Perporerance of the 
proudest brave. 

One of these large block-houses, or forts, stood upon 
the bank of the Scioto River, near James’s settlement. 
-That settlement had a few small block-houses attached 
to it, for. immediate refuge, in case of surprise; but 
the large one to which we have alluded had been 
erected and garrisoned by order of the governor of the 
territory, as a post at which a small but active force 
should always be in readiness for attack. As this 
block-house was constructed .on the same plan as 
many others in the Indian country, a description of it 
may prove interesting. | 

The position was well chosen. A swamp protected 
the rear, and the river defended the front; while the 
upper and lower ends opened into a smooth, level 
bottom, suitable for a road by which to enter or de- 
part from the garrison. The basement story of the 
block-liouse was about twenty-five feet square; and 
the upper, twenty-seven feet, thus projecting over the 
lower one, and affording an opportunity of defending 
the doors and windows below in an attack. It was 
built of round logs a foot in diameter, with the inter- 
stices nicely chinked in with rough mortar. The 
doors and window-shttters were made of thick oak- 
planks, or puncheons, and secured with stout bars of 
wood on the inside, The roof was made of smooth- 
shaven planks, and was so steeply-shelving as to pre- 
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‘vent any fired missile from remaining upon it. Loop- 
holes ‘were numerous in the upper part of the house. 
A well-secured’wall of palisades surrounded it. The 
palisades were made of. quartered. oak-timber, grow- 
ing on the plain, back of the swamp; formed from 
trees about a foot in diameter, fourteen feet in length, 
and set four feet deep in the ground, leaving them 
ten feet high, over which no enemy could mount witbh- . 
out a ladder. The smooth side was set outward, and 
the palisades were strengthened and kept in their 
places by stout ribbons or wall-pieces, pinned to them 
with inch tree-nails on the inside. Gates about five 
feet wide -were constructed upon the river side and 
upon the side opening on the road to James's settle- 
_ment. The flag-staff, from which floated the stars 
‘and stripes of the Union, was placed close to the block- 
house. Near the flag-staff, was a small iron swivel, 
mounted on a platform, encased in wood, and hooped 
with iron bands. It was so adjusted ’as to revolve in 
a socket, and thus point to any part of the works. 
When there was any probability of Indians being in 
the vicinity, this swivel was fired in the morning and 
evening, to keep the people of the i ai settle- 
ment on the alert: 

This block-hoase was the outpost of the Ohio set- 
tlements, and the garrison, though numbering but a 
dozen men, were of great service to the inhabitanta. 
Daring scoute kept them infortned of the movements 
of the Indians, and this information was communicated 
to the settlements in time to prepare them for attack. 
The wisdom of establishing such a post was unques- 
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tionable. Without the reconnoitrings of its brave and 
hardy garrison, the best defences of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country‘would have been unavail- 
ing against the cautious and cunning surprises in 
which the Indians delighted. 

It was drawing near the close of a beautiful day i in 
the early part of September, 1812. The hills and 
valleys in the vicinity of the Scioto yet wore nature's 
liveliest, freshest hue; but the tread of the approach- 
ing autumn could just be detected upon the green 
carpet of the higher hills, and his breath had cooled 
the evening air. The sun, wearied from its splendid 
dazzle by its daily journey, was setting gloriously, 
amid curtains of purple and gold, behind the high 
bluff along the river, westward from the fort. The 
waters of the Scioto danced merrily on in the golden 
light, looking like a gently-waving robe of richest 
hues trailed among the hills and valleys. A slight 
breeze was stirring, but the beautiful flag of the block- 
house flapped against its staff, as if impatient for a 
fuller breath to spread its folds to the gaze. 

. On the platform on which the swivel was secured 
stood Captain Joshua Fleehart, the commander of the 
post, and the most famous hunter and ranger in the 
valley of the Ohio, scanning the river and its banks 
as if on the look-out for an expected friend or foe. 
He was a noble-looking man; and, although at least 
sixty years of age, the beau ideal of a man of war and 
the chase. His frame was of the largest size, more 
than six feet high, and very sinewy and muscular. 
His face was broad and strongly-marked, with high 
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cheek bones, small, deep-set, and keen gray eyes, thick 
bushy brows, firm-set mouth, and skin furrowed and 
imbrowned by time and exposure. His dress waé 
very similar to that of the Indians—being a fur cap, 
deerskin hunting shirt and leggins, and ornamented 
moccasins. The rifle, which he rested upon the plat- 
form, was.of the largest calibre, and very long. Few 
men could hold it steadily at arm’s length, and fewer 
could give to any rifle the unerring aim he gave to 
this one. 

Captain Fleehart gazed steadily up the Scioto for a 
short time, and then, as something seemed to catch 
his eye, muttered, “ Wagh! thar’s one of our skin, 
now—the French critter, sure. But whar’s tother 
scout?” At this last query, he strained his gaze from 
shore to shore. ‘“ Hope the old Kentuck’s not gone 
under. The red varmints want his hair bad.” 

A scout was now seen paddling a canoe down the 
stream towards the block-house, and at such a rate 
that one might ‘have inferred some one was in pursuit. 
Captain Fleehart very coolly picked up a pine stick 
from the platform, struck a light with the implements 
in his tinder-box, and then lighting the pine, applied 
it to the touch-hole of the swivel. The report which 
followed resounded among the neighbouring hills, and 
died away in echoes. Fleehart maintained his posi- 
tion, and the men of the garrison appeared outside of 
the block-house, with rifles in hand, looking as star- 
tled from their evening meal. Just then, a loud 
shout was heard to proceed from the opposite shore 
of the river, and Fleehart saw his other scout calling 
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to the man in the canoe to come and take him off, or 
the savages would be upon him. The scout in the 
canoe hurried to obey, and paddled with extraordinary 
skill and force towards the spot where his friend stood. 
But, for some time, it was a doubtful matter whether 
he would succeed. The river in the vicinity of the 
fort was about seven-eighths of a mile wide, and, at the 
time the man in the canoe heard the shout of his com- 
rade, he was in the middle of the river and just above 
the fort. Fleehart ordered some of the men to get 
things in order for a siege, and descended to the gate 
that opened on the river, carrying his rifle. Mean- 
time, the canoe reached the shore and took the scout 
in, and then was pushed off towards the fort. When 
it was about a hundred feet from the shore, five or six 
whooping savages appeared, The paddle was thrust 
into the hands of the man whom the savages had pur- 
sued, and the other raised and fired his nfle. An 
Indian fell dead into the water. The rest fired at the 
men in the canoe, but with no effect, save inflicting a 
wound in the leg of the scout who was plying the 
paddle vigorously. The scout loaded and fired with 
the same unerring aim as before. Another Indian 
was shot through the head, and fell. But the bank 
soon swarmed with the red men, and the scouts pad- 
pled for life.. The canoe skimmed the water like a 
dolphin, and as it reached the fort gate, the scouts 
raised a shout of triumph. They were safe. The 
canoe was hauled up within the palisades, and the 
gate closed and barred. 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Fleehart, gruffly. “ Wagh! 
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old Kentuck, you war wellnigh put under, you war. 
And you, Parley-vous, I see you know summut "bout 
the paddle and rifle.” 

“(Cuss the red varmints, they've got’ my old | Bring: 
‘down, that I’ve used for these twenty years or more, 
and have put about two pound of lead in my leg,” 
said the six-foot, wiry, and clean-limbed individual 
first addressed by Fleehart. “But ef I don’t get that 
old fire-iron, and some hair with it, I know nothin’ of 
Injuns or Kentuck blood.” 

“'Wagh!” said Fleehart, “what paint do they 
wear?” 

“Delaware,” replied the other scout, a short, 
thick-set, quick-eyed French ranger, named Jean 
Vansan. | 

“ How many in the band?” inquired Fleehart. 

“ About honderd,” replied Vansan. 

« A hundred thunders,” said the Kerituckian, whose 
name, by the way,:was Joel Hurlbut—a name known 
among the trappers and Indians from Michigan to 
Louisiana. “Thar's half as many agin—a hundred 
and fifty, at least, or ll never hunt agin. Blood and 
scalps, do you suppose I’d run from a hundred of the 
red varmints? No, sir. Not as long as I can whip 
my weight in catamounts or bar, I'll never gin in that 
thar was less than a hundred and fifty on ’em.” 

“ Who's chief?” inquired. Fleehart. 

“ Redbird—I saw: him,” said the Frenchman. 

“Then we shall not heve such hot work as I 
thought,” said Fleehart. “ Wagh! I could sleep sound 
in this ’ere block, with one comrade, if I knew Red- 
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bird was outside with a hundred red-skins. It’s a 
riddle to me, why so many good Delawares, that know’. 
summut of huntin’ and fightin’, should follow such a 
mole-eyed varmint.”. 








Pight First. 


By this time, the rest of the men, having secured 
the gates, and put every thing in trim order, began 
to crowd around the scouts and inquire about their 
excursion. Hurlbut would tell nothing until he got 
a little of the lead taken out of his leg, and some 
“bar” meat in his stomach. Fleehart, with one of 
the men, mounted the platform, to observe the savages 
and arrange the guard. The bullet was removed from 
Hurlbut’s leg in a very summary manner, by one of the 
rangers, skilful with the knife, and the wound was 
stopped with deerskin and fur. All except Fleehart 
and the one on guard then entered the block-house, 
where there was a cheerful fire, and a rough board 
table laden with the dainties which hunters love, 
namely, venison, fresh and smoked, bear-fat, and some 


delicious birds. Salt and pepper were abundant, but 
-) | | 
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bread and the beverages of civilized and settlement 
life were wanting. — 

Captain Fleehart and the first guard, Owen Little, 
a Yankee ranger of strong frame, keen eye, and quick 
movement, stood upon the platform by the swivel. 
Evening had merged into night so gradually, that it 
was not perceived. The crescent moon and all her 
starry train were shedding a silver radiance over the 
‘river and the hills and valleys. Occasionally the 
dusky form of an Indian was seen moving along the 
opposite shore, but the camp-fire of the party was not 
to be seen. Fleehart, however, knew where the party 
lurked, being fully acquainted with the neighbouring 
country. He directed Owen Little to keep a watch- 
ful eye upon a particular clump of woods which he 
pointed out, and to arouse the men at the first sign of 
@ suspicious movement in that quarter. He then fired 
the swivel again, to let the settlements know that 
danger was still very near them, and descended to the 
room of the block-house, in which the men were already 
seated at their meal. As the report of the swivel 
died away among the hills, an Indian was seen to 
emerge from the forest on the other side of the river, 
and stand as if taking a survey of the block-house 
and its vicinity. Owen Little watched him fixedly. 
The Indian seemed satisfied with the survey, and 
again plunged into the forest. 

Fleehart joined his men at their rude board in the 
basement story of the blockhouse. The appearance 
of the room and its inmates was striking and singular. 
It was about twenty-five feet square, and ten feet in 
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height. Upon the rough log walls were hung various 
trophies of war with the Indians and of the chase; 
antlers of an extraordinary size, deer and bear skulls, 
spears, rough skin-shields, bows and arrows, and one 
hoop hung round with scalps. The rifles of the party 
were leaning against the wall, in the corners. The 
sfire-place was large, and rudely built with stones and 
mud. The blaze afforded all the heat and light the 
party wished. The table was set in the middle of the 
room, and, as we have seen, well laden with all the 
dainties which the forest furnished. Wooden dishes 
and wooden spoons were used, and even these were 
considered luxuries. At the head of the square table 
sat Captain Fleehart, whose gray beard marked him 
as the Nestor of the party. Next him, on his right, 
sat Joel Hurlbut, the wounded Kentuckian, who was 
eating as if he had fasted for two or three days. On 
Fleehart’s left, sat the French scout, Jean Vansan, 
eating with more grace and delicacy than his com- 
panions. The rest of the men were dressed in the 
usual garb of the hunter and ranger, and were plying 
their knives and spoons most vigorously, making the 
meat and sauce vanish at an astonishing rate. . 
 Wull, cap’in,” said a man near the foot of the 
table, who was proud of the Hibernian cognomen of 
Johnny Magee, “what's the prospect for a change of 
shot to-night? Do ye think the blackguards will cross?” 
“Tf the Delawares had any other head than that 
Redbird, they'd cross for sartin. Wagh! as it is, it’s 
not so sartin,” replied the captain. | 
“It’s my tellin’ that the varmints ‘ll cross anyhow,” 
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said Hurlbut. ‘“ Whar’s the use o’ waitin over there, 
after they get their canoes, and make a raft? You'll 
see them around here afore to-morrow’s alive, I'll be 
sliced and roasted ef you won't. H’yar, you Magee, 
chuck us a bit o that venison this way. My craw’s 
got no bottom to-night.” | 

“Tsay, you Kentuck screamer,” said a tall and lank 
ranger, in the well-known nasal tone of the Eastern 
States, “ what kind o’ livin’ had you while you were 
up the stream ?” 

Dried ven’son and birds—nothin’ solid,” replied 
the Kentuckian. 

“Poor farin’,” said Flechart. “ But throw out what 
you've got to say. What did you do while you was 
gone—and how did you get into a scrape with the 
red-skins ?” 

“Jest hold your rifle down a minit’, till I git my 
jaws round this ‘ere leather; it’s on doe, sure,” re- 
plied the Kentuckian. 

“It’s jist no such thing,” said the Yankee, who 
had before spoken. “It’s some of my bringin’, and I 
guess I know summut about deer’s meat.” | 

“ Wull, ye needn’t be braggin’ about it now,” said 
little Michael O’Byrne, who sat next to Magee, and 
looked small enough and young enough to be his son. 

“Qh, pitch ahead with your talk, Joel,” said the 
captain. 

‘‘T was jest coming to it, when these calves began 
their noise,” said the Kentuckian. “D’ye see, arter 
Vansan and I left the block, we paddled up the stream 
for a matter of about ten miles, as far as the bluff 
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whar that Irishman yonder had that skrimmage with 
the catamount. Thar we hid the canoe under some 
brush, and struck the war-path of the Delawares. But 
we had to keep dodgin’ about, to shut the eyes of the 
red varmints. We didn’t come across no Injuns yes- 
terday, and we camped in the woods about five miles 
from Custaloga’s village. At the break of day, we 
struck off on a trail that leads towards the village of 
Redbird. I allers had a spite against that pesky var- 
mint, and I wanted to see ef I could get a shot at him, 
or, at least, see what he was about. I knew ef he was 
at home, he must be breedin’ some mischief. Wull, 
I guess we hadn’t been movin’ an hour from our 
campin’-ground, when I caught sight of a red-skin on 
the trail not far from us, cleanin’ his rifle. He didn’t 
see us. I jest mounted my Bring-down, and let fly 
the ball that never goes wide. The red varmint 
jumped into the air with a yell, and fell down in a 
heap, dead. I rushed forward to lift his hair, Vansan 
after me. I jest got it tied to my belt, when we saw 
a whole swarm of the red-skins comin’ down on us, 
- yellin’ like a whole creation of wild-cats. Both on us 
started off, and then there was a race for it. The 
varmints fired, and missed us, of course; they never 
could shoot. Arter runnin’ a while, we seed they were 
gaining on us, so we agreed to split company, and 
make two trails. I can’t say how it happened. Van- 
san got on the trail that led him near to the place 
whar the canoe was hid. I struck one that led further 
along the stream, towards the block. The red-skins 
followed’ me, and let Vansan take his own course. 
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-How,we did run—dodgin’ about to’scape fire. I was 
goin’ jest like-a flash of greased lightnin’, or quicker, 
when I happened to strike old Bring-down against a 
tree in such a way that it was twirled out o my grip. 
Td ataken a slash to save that old fire-iron, but I had 
no notion of bein’ roasted alive for it. The red-skins 
were near me, and I had to rush on. Their stoppin’ 
to pick up the rifle guv’ me a start, and I kept step 
in the tallest kind o’ style. I knew I couldn't get to 
the canoe, so I struck down the stream. They tried 
to head me two or three times, but I was up to dodge, 
I guess. It warn’t no kind o use. But that was a 
long race, I tell you, hosses. I gained on the varmints, 
though, and never checked a bit until I got down to 
the shore, opposite to the block. I had detarmined to 
swim across, when I saw Vansan comin’ down stream 
in the canoe. You saw all the rest as well as I did. 
But how did you find the canoe, you Frenchman, and 
why didn’t you fire your rifle, and let me know whar 
you were? H’yar, little Mike, gin us that pepper, 
will you ?” and the Kentuckian made double repara- 
tion for the time lost in talking. 

“T run—no Injun follow, and I keep de trail till I 
reach de canoe. Den I shoot and wait for you. You 
not come, I push out and paddle down stream. Stop 
often for you. Not see you till near de fort,” said 
Vansan. - 

“Did you hear any thing of an attack among the 
varmints ?” inquired Fleehart.. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Hurlbut; “but you may be 
sure they mean one, when they come in such swarms, 

o2 
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as far as the opposite shore. Ef they don’t stir us up 
to-night, or push on and attack James's, I know nothin’ 
of Injuns.” 

“ Wagh! they'll find the settlements ready for’ em ; 
and as for trying their powder here, I know Redbird 
too well to think he’d do it. He’s a skunk—a flun- 
ky,” said Fleehart. ” 

_ © How do you know that?” inquired John Magee. 

‘“ How do I know it!” said Fleehart. “I’m the man 
who ought to know all about every chief of any ac- 
count among these ’ere Delawares. Wagh! I was 
fotched up right in among ’em, and taught some of the 
best of ’em how to shoot and trap. You might bless 
your skin if it held as much about the Delawares as I 
know of ’em.” 7 | | 

“IT didn’t mane to question what you know of the 
Delawares,” said John Magee. “It’s about this’’ere 
Redbird—clip his wings !—that I was manin’.” 
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Story of Menbird. 


“'WULL, it’s about this Redbird I was speakin’,” said 
Fleehart. “I know him. I larnt him all he knows 
of woodcraft, and used to look on him as if he was my 
own son, instead of an Injun. I took him on many a 
hunt, showed him how to set traps and aim a rifle as 
true as the best in his tribe. But the varmint was 
treacherous as a fox. He turned against me; and 
once, when his tribe had a brush with the whites on the 
Ohio, he headed a party that tried to shoot and scalp 
me. But the varmint couldn’t: Ill tell you how it 
was. In the fall of 1793, I think it was—I don’t 
keep much tally in years; howsomever, we'll say it 
was in the fall of 1793—I left my old gal and her four 
children down there at Farmer’s Castle, on the Ohio, 
near my island, and takin’ my canoe, rifle, traps, and 
blanket, pushed. up the Scioto River about twenty 
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_Iniles. You see, that was a mighty hot neighbourhood. 
for a white man just then, but I was tired of livin’ 
down there at the garrison, where thar was hardly 
room to fetch breath, and wanted to be out among the 
bars and bucks, and the beaver. I pitched upon a 
place, about twenty-five miles from the Shawanee vil- 
lage of Chillicothe. I knew i was on the best hunting- 
ground the Shawanees had, but I calkilated they 
wouldn’t come out—they wouldn’t budge fur enough 
to see me; and they wouldn't ha’ done it, nuther. 
But, you see, I had told Redbird whar I was goin’, 
and the pesky skunk, forgettin’ all my teachin’, went 
to the Shawanees and told ’°em whar I was, and come 
out with ’em to rouse me. I had trapped and hunted 
for some weeks, gettin’ plenty of beaver-tails and bar’s- 
oil, and bundles of skins. I had never had such a 
run of good huntin’ and trappin’. The canoe was 
loaded with meat and skins. [| lived in a little bark 
hut, three or four miles from the place where I hid 
the canoe. Just after eatin’, on the mornin’ I was 
comin’ away, I was settin’ on the trunk of a tree I 
had cut down to get bark for my hut, lookin’ at the 
primin’ and lock of my rifle. I happened to cast my 
eyes up the river bank, when I saw a red-skin walkin’ 
up towards me with his eyes fixed on the ground, as 
if tracin’ my trail.—H’yar, old Kentuck, gin us some 
o’ that bar’s-grease.—Well, as I was sayin’, the red- 
skin was comin’ towards me. I just cocked Long 
Tom and jumped behind atree; and thar I waited 
till the varmint was within sure range. Then I let 
out, and he fell. I jumped to get his hair. But Isaw 
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sonie silver brooches and bands on his arms and neck, 
and fell to cuttin’ ’em off, afore I lifted his hair. .A 
ball through my bullet-pouch made me look up, and, 
rip my skin! if thar warn’t that Redbird, and two 
other Injuns. I seed they war too many for me, sol 
picked up Long Tom and: streaked’ it through the 
woods. I heerd two shots, but warn’t hit. The var- 
mints follered me, and they run like the wind, I tell 
you. I had to stop and tree two or three times, they 
pushed me so. Besides, I wanted to get a shot at Red- 
bird. They treed too, and dodged about in such a 
way that I had to-uncover. But I turned once, fired, 
and hit Redbird in the knee, and that stopped his 
runnin’. I then took the high hills, where I knew I 
could run better than the red-skins. They saw how it 
was, and stopped and fired. One of the balls jerked 
my knife against my side, and I thought I was 
‘wounded. But I'd been hit too much to mind it. 
So I jest turned and: gin ’em one from Long Tom by 
way ofaswap. The varmints then gave such a yell 
that I knew they warn't goin’ to-foller me any further. 
So I slacked reine, and made a roundabout trail among 
the hills. Jest about dark I reached the’ river near 
whar I had hid the canoe. I jumped aboard and 
paddled down the stream. I jest. let you know this 
ere thing to show you what a sarpint that Redbird is. 
Sich a man can’t do much fightin’, » YOR know.” 
 “T know the red-skin, arfd I'm goin’ to. lift his hair, 
sartin’,” said the Kentuckian. 
- No o*you don’t, Hurlbut, while I've got. a knife with 
an edge,” said Fleehart. — : 
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CHAPTER II. 


*‘ More of that bar’s-meat this way, will yer?” ex- 
claimed a ranger near the foot of the table. | 

“Come, Jonas, don’t eat’—The report of Owen 
Little’s rifle checked Hurlbut, and the men started to 
their feet and seized their rifles. Flechart rushed out 
and ascended to the platform, where Little was seen 
eagerly gazing at a ae de mass about sixty feet from 
the palisades. 

“ Hallo, boy, what d’ye see ?” inquired Fleehart. 

“Look at that. red-ebin thar,” replied Owen Little. 
“Tve bit him ‘somewhar abeout the hams, and he 
can’t get away. He sneaked up that near to the 
block, while I was watchin’ the other shore.”. . Flee- 
hart raised his rifle and fired; and the writhiig body 
of an Indian. was soon stillin death, — 
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Now, Owen, you may go out and lift his hair, if 
you choose ; or if you don’t, you may wait here while 
I go do it,” said Fleehart, as some of the rangers ap- 
peared ‘outside of the block-house. 

* Oh, I'm thar,” said Owen, as he descended from the 
platform; and, unbarring the gate which opened. to- 
wards the Indian, the ranger sallied out fearlessly to 
secure the scalp. When he had succeeded, he gave a 
whoop of triumph, and returned. As he entered the 
gate, several rifles rang on the air, which caused him 
to hastily secure the bars. — 

‘ Wagh! may I never shoot ef the varmints haven't 
crossed the _ above us,” said Fleehart, looking 
earnestly up the river, from which direction the rifle 
reports had proceeded. 

“TI knew they would,” said Jonas Wiley, a tall 
ranger, who had much of the appearance of Fileehart, 
and who was now standing on the small platform, 
which extended round the interior of the palisades. 
“T knew they didn’t come down h’yar for nothin’. 
We're goin’ to have some sweat-work afore mornin’.” 

“ The varmints may try their hands, jest for sport,” 
said Fleehart, “ but it agn’t Injun natur to run into the 
teeth of such a block as this, when we've got our eyes. 
skinn’d for ’em.” 

. “I shouldn’t be a mite. surprised ef this ’ ere hair 
was to rouse ’em to do ‘somethin’ savagerous, ” said 
Owen Little, showing his bloody trophy. 

“Which way do you think they will come at it, if 
at all f*. inquired: J Johnny Magee of Fleehart. - . 

“On the swamp side ne I guess,” replied Fleehart. 
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“ There’s a path through the best part of it, and they 
may wade the other. But; as I said before, thar’s 
‘nothin’ to scare anybody while that Redbird’s at the 
head on ’em. een) whose eyes are on the swamp 
now {” - 

“Sam Briarly’s and.a couple of others’ said: Owen 
Little. | 
“That's it; Sam Briarly’ 8 jest the man for that 
side. I don’t believe, in my heart, that man ever shuts 
his peepers,” said Fleehart, sitting down upon the 
swivel, while Owen and Johnny Magee stood a on the 
platform near him. 
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Story of Sam Briarly and Capt. Joe Rovgers. 


“Tat Sam Briarly used to be one of the scouts at 
Camp Martin’s, on: the Ohio,” continued Fleehart ; 
“he and Captain Joe Rodgers. They used to scout 
between the Big Muskingum and Duck Creek, rangin’ 
somewhere about twenty mile a day. Jest arter that 
blood-spillin’: at. Waterford, Sani Brierly and Joe 
Rodgers went up the Muskingum, to see ef thar war 
any of the red-skins in the neighbourhood. They 
ranged all day; and didn’t see nothin’ to scare ’em. 
Jest about dusk, they were comin’ back by a cow- 
path, that led’ along: the ridge jest back of the camp, 
and ‘were about a mile from the garrison, when Sam 
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thought he seed an Injun sign, and kept his eye 
skinned. Rodgers had a mighty big ’pinion of his 
sharp sight and hearih’,.and laughed at Sam, tellin’ 
him he didn’t know a cow’s hoof from a moccasin. 
‘But, you see, as that preacher down at the Farmer's 
Castle used to say, pride must have a fall, and Rod- 
gers fell sure enough. As they were walkin’ on, Sam 
a little behind Joe, two red-skins jumped up. from 
behind a log, and fired. Joe Rodgers was hit through 
the breast, and fell back into Sam’s arms. Joe told 
Sam that he was a dead man, and that he had best 
run for his life. As Sam turned to run down the 
ridge, two more red-skins rose and fired. One ball 
passed through the collar of his huntin’ shirt, and an- 
other jest grazed his scalp. You see, Sam had his 
folded blanket tied on his back, and that’s what saved 
his life;. for the red-skins aimed at his head, and 
they’re allers sartin’ to miss such a small mark.” 

“Och, no, mon; some of the red-skins are mighty 
handy with the fire-iron, let me tell yiz,” said Magee. 
“T know a 

* Now, a keep your tongue muzzled till I get to 
the tail end of what I was talking about,” said Flee- 
hart. “Sam run a few hundred yards:on the back 
track, and then he saw the varmints had taken a 
short cut and got ahead of him. He then made a 
short turn up the hollow, and came out near Duck 
Creek, completely settin’ the red-skins on the wrong 
track. While he'was doin’ this, Sam suddenly came 
upon the Injun camp, and saw one on ’em kindlin’ a 
fire. He could have brought him down, but he didn’t 
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want to let the others know whar he’d got to, so he 
hurried on to the garrison. I told Sam arterwards 
that I'd a shot the varmint, jest. to take pay for Joe 
Rodgers’ hair. But Sam never hated red-skins like 
me, and he said he was‘glad to get off with his hair 
on. I tell you this, jest to let you know that Sam’s a 
man as we could build.on for a watch.’ He always 
has his eyes with him. But did you ever hear”— 
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The Attack. 


‘TxE report of a rifle, on the swamp side ofthe block, 
checked Fleehart. A volley followed, and then the 
shrill war-whoop, as if from a hundred throats, rang 
in the ears of the little garrison. .The men sprang to 
their appointed posts, at different parts of the palisades. 
Fleehart ordered.one or two more men to the swamp 
side, loaded the swivel—and this time-with ball— 
and soon, amid the rattle of the rifle-shots, the thunder 
of the swivel was heard. The:savages were now upon 
. three sides of the palisades; and, though the unerring 
aim ofthe garrison was making terrible havoc among 
them, they bravely strove to mount the wall and 
break in thé gate. Several of them succeeded, by 
mounting on the shoulders of others, in reaching the 
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top of the palisades ; but they were either hurled to 
the ground or dragged in and killed by the rangers, 
each of whom was equal, in courage, strength, and ac- 
tivity, to two or three Indians. ‘ Fleehart stood upon 
the platform, exposed to the fire of the assailants, 
giving his orders in a strong-and loud voice, and load- 
ing and firing the swivel, the shot of which the savages 
dreaded more than the rifles of the rangers. The 
contest was fierce and desperate. The great numerical 
superiority of the savages gave them confidence in | 
their ultimate success, and they therefore maintained 
the struggle bravely and well. But the fire of ‘the 
garrison was steady and fatal ; and, at the end of half 
an hour, from the time the attack commenced, not a 
savage had succeeded in gaining a foothold within the 
palisades, while many of them were killed or wounded. 
A length, a last bold and determined effort was made 
to gain the palisades. But the rangers, now sure of 
success, roused themselves to such fierce exertion that 
the savages were completely foiled. They then rapidly 
retreated, carrying some of their wounded and dead, 
under 4 galling fire from the rangers, and amid their 
shouts of triumph. At length, the retreating party 
were beyond the reach of fire, and the men of the 
garrison had leisure to ascertain what loss they had 
: sustained. 

* The garrison had only two ianliiecinas killed. 
The Frenchman, Vansan, who had been extremely 
active, was shot in the arm, near the shoulder, and 
Johnny Magee had a wide gash in his cheek, inflicted 
-by an Indian whom he had hurled from the palisades 
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and killed. . Both of these men received prompt at- 
tention by order of Flechart. The captain himeelf 
‘had several bullets sent through his clothes, &nd one 
skinned his cheek. Several of the men. had escaped 
just as. narrowly. Owen Little, Jonas ‘Wiley, Michael 
O'Byrne, and the Kentuckian, Hurlbut; hutried gut*to - 
“lift the hair,” as they termed scalping, and to secure 
the wounded ‘who had been left behind. They found 
twenty dead and three wounded Indians. - The first 
were scalped, and the others brought within the pali- 
sades. The whole loss of the Indians during this bold 
assault must have been about thirty-five or forty men; 
or nearly one-third their number. The skill and 
bravery with which the defence had been conducted 
were equal to any display in Indian warfare, and the 
gallant garrison ‘merited the applause of the people. of 
the settlements. The attack showed that the red-men 
did not lack courage; but their leader, .as Fleehart 
had said, wanted skill. The only. wise manceuvre 
attempted was that of crossing the swamp to appa 
the fort. 
As soon as the odious work of scalping had — 
performed, the bodies of the dead were thrown into 
the river from the canoe. About a dozen good rifles 
and as. many knives were found and distributed im- 
partially among ¢he men at the fort. Other attractive: 
trifles were taken from the dead, more as trophies than 
any thing else, and then the men entered the fort and 
the gates were closed and barred. The wounded In- 
dians. were attended in the roughest manner, the stern 
rangers. thinking they had been merciful enough in 
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-not killing them at orice. Fleehart was inclined to 
the opinion ‘that, unless they were bound, they might 
endanger the safety of the garrison ; ; and, therefore, he 
ordered’ them to be secured in the lower room of the 
block-house. 

“ Well, cap "ah didn ’t we do’em?” said Hurlbut, as 
he was tying the sctalps.on.a hoop, near the door of 
the block-house. “TI never on any work done better 
up this ’ere way.” 

“ Qouldn’t ha’ been done smarter by: any lot of men 
in these parts or anywhere else,” replied Fleehart. 
“T can’t say what you've seed, but I know that, takin’ 
numbers into sight, there never was a tougher skrim- 
mage or a taller drubbin’ to chuckle about. Wagh! 
I-know summut about red-skins. This ’ere beats all 
natur.” oo 

“TT thought you said Redbird wouldn’t fight,” said 
Hurlbut. “I seed him i in the thickest, and got a shot 
at. him at that.” | 

“Did you? Waght !” said Flechart. si “But you missed 
him, of course.” 

“‘ Of course I hit him,” said Hurlbut. “Iseed him 
put his hand to his shoulder, and then he jumped 
back to the rear. I-allers hit somewhar or other— 
you may build on that. To be sure, I hadn’t my old 
Bringdown, or I should have put..an end to this 
skrimmage in a few shots. a I kin shoot some 
with any rifle.” .. 

“Poor rifles allers make most noise,” coolly observed 
Fleehart. “ Howsomever, if your’ leg’s well enough, 
Tl try your aim against mine, to-morrow. But about. 
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that Redbird—I didn’t think he'd stand fire so; and;, 
rai me! ef you mustn't have.got sight of the wrong - 
' He was in the — jest. whar I was 
aimin’ the swivel. 
“ Wull, I guess I had my eyes skinn’d, and I’ve seed 
Redbird afore ; but them red-skins inside the block’ll 
settle that pint for you,” rejoined the Kentuckian, and » 
having completed his circle of scalps, he went. into - 
the block-house to hang it on the wall, among the 
other trophies. Fleehart ordered Jonas Wiley to take 
Owen Little’s place on-the platform as sentinel, and 
Michael O'Byrne: to place himself: on the palisade 
ledge, so as to command a view of the ground on the 
other two sides of the fort.. He then entered the 
block-house, in the lower room of which the rest of the 
men had assembled. ee 
The first operation was to bring forth the demijohn 
of liquor, to renew the spirits of the men after their 
severe exertion. Vansan and Magee could not drink 
the stimulant, on account of their wounds, which, by . 
the way, had been dressed with the rude but sufficient 
skill of the rangers. The rest ofthe men filled their 
tin cups at the request of Fleehart,and, scorning the 
civilized custom of weakening the brandy with water, 
drained them almost at a draught. The Indians, 
though suffering much from their wounds, sat in the 
corners of the room without uttering a groan. The 
rangers either sat upon the benches near the table, 
which was now clear of the eatables, or stretched 
themselves upon the floor near thé fire. | 
. “dh!” said Hurlbut, who ‘was one of those sig 
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had chosen the latter position, “that's not bad to 
take, after that tussle.” 

“Nor before it either,” added Bill Hawkins, a 
plump-faced, stout-bodied ranger, who lay on the op- 
posite side of the fire. Bill never made an original 
remark, or talked connectedly for any length of time. 
He usually confined himself to replies, or slight addi- 
tions to the remarks of others. 

Good,” said Hurlbut. “ Bill, you know what drinkin’ 
is, you do.” 

“You know more about it, though,” replied Bull. 

“ H’yar, you red varmint,” said Fleehart, fixing his 
eyes on one of the captives, “do you talk English %” 

‘“‘ Not much,” returned the Indian. 

“Wagh! I see you know summut about civilized 
things. Can you tell me whether Redbird was in front 
or rear, when you attacked our block?” said Fleehart. 

“Speak Delaware,” said Hurlbut, seeing the Indian 
did not appear to understand. 

Fleehart then asked the same question in the Dela- 
ware tongue, and the Indian quickly replied that 
Redbird had skulked in the rear, and eee he was not 
fit to be a chief. 

“ Thar, old Kentuck, you must ha’ had sand in your 
eyes,’ said Fleehart. “I expect your shootin’ ’ll come 
out jest as small as your eyesight.” 

: ‘Taint 3 in human natur to speak the truth any 
more,” said Hurlbut, never taken without a struggle. 
“ How can you expect to find it in Injun natur?” 

“ ‘Wagh !” said Fleehart. “No gettin’ around the 
stump as way. You're near-sighted; and you don’t 
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seem to know much about Injun natur, nuther. Do 
you suppose you could get one of ’em to lie about his 
‘own chief’s courage? No sich thing. ‘N one oe em 
cotild be hired to do it.” * 

_ “Wull, you may keep the matter on your side of 
the tree; but I'll be shot ef I didn’t see that Redbird 
int the thick of the fight! !” said the Kentuckian, show- 
ing his game spirit in a bad cause. 

“Give in, old Kentuck; it’s of no kind of use stick- 
ing out that way,” said Joe Morland, a tall and very 
rough-looking ranger, with a husky voice. Joe was 
sitting on the bench next to his idol hunter and 
ranger, Captain Fleehart. | 
| “T say; J obnny Magee, how is that-ugly face of 
yours comin’ on ?” inquired Fleehart, with an effort to 
imitate Magee’s brogue. 

“Och, blood-a-nouns, don’t spake about it, ” replied 
the sufferer, who, with Vansan, the wounded French- 
man, was stretched on a bench further from the fire. 

— “T saw Johnny get that thar dig in the face,” said 
Hurlbut. “ But he paid that red-skin two or three times 
for it. I don’t believe he left a whole bone in the 
varmint’s body. He fought like a création of wild-cats.” 

“The men all did their bounden duty,” said Flee- 
hart, “and I say again, thar never was a tougher 
fought skrimmage, Wagh! I believe, that if them 
Injuns had been Shawanese, instead of Delawares, and 
Tecumseh had been their chief, we Poe have 
come off so whole as we did.’ 
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~The Story of Tecumseh. 


«An! Tecumseh’s an Inj un as is an Injun,” said 
Bill Hawkins, 

“'Ye-es, I guess we. should have had a tougher job,” 
said Owen Little. “But we would have come off fust 
best, anyhoow, even — against Tecumseh and his 
Shawanese.” 

“T doubt it,” said Joe Morland. ; <Teowmeeh never 
would approach a fort in the style Redbird did. We 
would have had to meet his Injun contrivances, that 
have given him so many a yretity : | 

«“Tecumseli’s 8@ very cunnin’ red-skin,” said Fleehart. 
“TI can recollect his first blow at the whites, when he 
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was a mere.lad. Did you ever hear about it?” The 
party signified that they were entirely unacquainted 
with the event, and Fleehart, having lit the pipe which 
he usually carried with him, continued. “‘ Wull, this 
ere that I'm going to tell you about, happened i in 1791, 
durin’ that Skawanee war, arter Harmer’s defeat. You 
_ see, the reg’lar troops in the settlements drew the big- 
gest part of their meat from the neighbourhood of the 
Monongahela. Droves of cattle: were brought from 
Clarksburgh to Paul Fearing, who was commissary 
then. Wull, Nick Carpenter, a pretty good shot, and 
a man who knew how to set a sure trap, was one of 
the drovers. He left Clarksburgh with a drove, in 
September, and had with him his son, only ten years 
old, and five men, to help him take care of the cattle. 
Early in the next month, the party reached a run six 
miles above Marietta, that’s now called Carpenter's 
Run. Tharthey encamped. The cattle war let range 
about in the woods; the horses war hoppled, the leaves 
pulled out from around the clappers of their bells, and | 
turned loose in the bottom. The men ate their sup- 
pers, spread their blankets on the ground, and lay down 
with their feet to the fixe. Somehow or other, no 
guard was set. I guess Nick Carpenter had slipped 
some of his Injun larnin’. He thought that .as the 
party. had come so far without seein’ any Injun signs, 
bat all.slanger was past. But-he was mightily mistaken. 
« It geoms, that a party of six Shawanese, under 
‘Tecumseh’s lead, had crossed the Ohio near Bellville, 
on, a stealin' and killin’ expedition, near. Clarkeburgh. 
From that place thay had crossed over to Neil’s station, 
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on the Kenawha, and took a black boy, named ‘Frank, 
prisoner. They then marched up the Kénawha, and 
along the north fork of Hughes's river, till they fell on 
the trail from Clarksburgh to Marietta. “This march 
took ’em three days. .There was no rain, and the 
leaves were so dry that their rastlin’ rotised the deer, 
and wouldn’t let ’em kill any thing toeat. They, lived 
on a tortoise, givin’ Frank a part of that. I gdét all I 
know about the matter from that black boy. He told 
me he waa agjmost ready to drop for want of fodder, 
and with marchin’ so fast. But they kept him up, 
sayin’ they’d give him a horse to ride when they got 
home. The party fell on to Carpenter's trail, and it 
was so broad that Tecumseh thought it might be a 
caravan of new settlers. He held a short talk with 
his men, and then detarmined’ that he would follow 
the trail. The red-skins marched at a swingein’ rate 
all night, and came in sight of the camp-fire jest afore 
daylight. Tecumseh then tied Frank to a stout sap- 
lin’ near about, so as to make sure he wouldn't run 
away durin’ the attack. As there was no sentinel, and 
the cattle and: horses were tramplin’, the red-skizxs 
could get near without bein’ seen. Tecumseh didn’t 
rush right in, as some chiefs would ha’ done. He wanted 
to make sure work of it.. He posted his men behind 
the trunk of a felled tree, where they could see every 
thin’ that was goin’ on in the camp.. Wull; at day- 
light, Carpenter called up the men, and said they would 
commence the day with reading a hymn,” an 
“ Readin’ a hymn !” exclaimed the Kentuckian. oF 


thought you said he was a hunter.” 
B2 
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“Wagh ! -s0 oI did,” seine Fleehart. -“ But can’t 
a man be a Christian, ef he’s a hunter? Nick Carpen- 
ter was a good, pious man; everybody which know'd 
him, said so. Wull, they commenced the hymn; 
and ‘ten the red-skins up and fired, and, yellin’ like 
mad, rushed‘#n the men with the tomahawk. . Only 
-one man was killed by the fire. The others jumped 
for their rifles, that were leanin’ against the trees; but 
the red-skins were among ’em too soon. A man named 
John Hughes seized two rifles.in his hurry, and pushed 
into the woods, with two of the varmints after ’em. 
He fired one rifle, and threw the other away. Hughes 
was only half dressed at the time of the attack, and 
his leggin’s, hangin’ loose from his belt, prevented him 
from runnin’ swift. ‘So he stopped and tore ’em loose, 
leavin’ his legs bare from the hips. As he stopped, a 
red-skin threw his tomahawk at him, and jest grazed 
his head. As soon as he was free from the leggin’s, he 
put off in such a way that no Injun could come near 
him. Frank told me it was the swiftest runnin’ he 
ever seed. Another man, named Paul, escaped by his 
quickness of leg. Another, named Burns, big and 
strong, but a poor runner, was overtaken, and, arter a 
manly struggle, lost his breath and hair. When his 
body was found a few days afterwards, he had a jack- 
knife still clenched in his hand, and the weeds were 
trampled down all around whar he lay. Another man 
was followed near about two miles and killed. Nick 
Carpenter and his little boy hid themselves behind 
some willows in the bed of the run. Nick was a brave 
man, but he had go arms, was lame, and wanted to 
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take care of his little. boy. Tecumseh hunted him 
out; for he was determined ‘that none should get off 
whole ef he could help it. The red-skin and his men 
led Nick and his son up to the place whar Frank had 
been tied, and thar killed ’em both. They didn’t 
take Nick’s scalp, for he was a gunsmith by tradé, and 
had mended a gun for one of the red-skins some time 
afore; and, you see, the man didn’t forget the kind- 
ness. It’s my belief, that Tecumseh put Nick and his 
son to death against the will of the others. For he 
was always our sworn foe. Wull, Frank, the black 
boy, managed to get loose from the leather thongs 
while the red-skins were butcherin’, and hid in a thick 
clump of bushes till Tecumseh and his men hurried 
away with the plunder. They didn’t stop to hunt for 
Frank. They saw he had got off, and they were 
afeared he'd bring the rangers of Marietta down-on 
’em. It was a bold and cunnin’ piece of work—that 
attack—and gave us a taste of Tecumseh’s pluck.” 

“ Did you ever see Tecumseh, Captain Fleehart ?” 
inquired Ezra Prentice, a short, stout, rough-faced, and 
moody-looking ranger, who had not yet spoken, but 
had set apart, as if buried in thought. 

“Did I? Many’s the time, Ezra,” replied Fleehart. 

“What. sort of a looking man is he?” inquired 
Prentice. We may mention here, that Prentice had 
been a school-master before ‘he emigrated, to the West 
and became a ranger, and, ‘therefore, his conversation 
was more correctly worded, and displayed more of the 
inquisitive spirit common among educated men than 
that of the other rangers. *- 
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“Wull, he’s a very good lookin’ — of red- 
ekin,” replied Fleehart. 

“But can’t you describe the man more particu- 

larly?” said Prentice. / 
_ *Waull, he’s about the height of that Frenchman 
yander; but much stouter, and I guess, much stronger, 
ef not more active. He has small black eyes that 
appear to be lookin’ right into you.. He moves quick, 
but carries his head as ef he thought he was a bigger 
man than any one livin’,” replied Fleehart. 

“He is much superior to any one of his own race,” 
said Prentice. “He has a better head for planning, 
ond a readier hand for executing, than any Injun that 
we know of. But I have known some rangers out 
here, who could match him in common border warfare. 
There's Simon Kenton; I would pit him — Te- 
cumseh for enterprise.and skill.” = 

“Yes, Kenton is a man who might be run ‘ogaine 
any red-skin,” said Flechart. : 
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The Storp of Simon Menton. 


“Do you know Kenton ?” inquired Joe Morland. — 
“I knew him some years ago,” replied Prentice.. “I 
saw him near Boonesborough, ‘and had a great deal of 
talk with him over his adventures. He let me into 
the best part.of his history, while I was-with him.” 
“Then suppose you let out 8 some part of it to us,” 
said Joel Hurlbut. 
_ © Yes, do tell us summut about that Simon Kenton. 
I've hearn a good deal of his name out this way, but 
never saw the man,” said Bilt Hawkins. _ | 
“ Wull,” said Prentice, “there’s one event in his 
life that will show the character of the man better 
than a whole train of smaller incidents. I mean his 
captivity among the Indians, and the contrivance of 
his escape. In September, 1778, Kenton, accompa. 
nied by Alexander Montgomery and George Clarke, 
set out on an expedition forthe purpose of obtaining 
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tendered. While the Indians were binding } Kenton 
with tugs, Montgomery came in view, and fired at. 
them, but, missing his mark, fled on foot. - Some of the 
Indians immediately pursued him, and, missing him 
once, fired a second time and killed him: The savages 
soon returned to Kenton, shaking at him the bloody 
scalp of his unfortunate comrade. George Clark, 
Kenton’s other epmpanion, made good his escape, 
and arrived safe in Kentucky. The Indians en- 
camped that night on the banks of the Ohio, and next 
morning prepared to return to their towns with their 
unhappy captive, to whom nothing but death in its 
most appalling form presented itself. When they 
were ready to start, they placed Kenton upon the wild- 
est horse in the company. The horse being restive, 
they pinioned Kenton’s limbs, and lashed him on his 
back; and while they were doing so, expressed the 
most extravagant: delight with the cruelty they were 
about to practise. Yelping and screaming around him, 
they would. dsk if he wished to steal more ‘horses, 
Having drawn a pair of moccasins over his hands, to 
prevent him from defending his face from the. brush, 
they turned the horse loose in the woods. He reared 
and plunged about for some time, to the great diversion 
of the Indians; but finding at length he could not 
shake off his load, he quietly submitted to his situa- 
tion, and followed the cavalcade as peaceably as. his 
rider.. The captors of Kenton reached their town 
of Chillicothe in three days. On their march, they 
confined their prisoner at night in this manner: he 
was laid on his back, with his legs extended, and fast 
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ened to two stakes driven into the ground; his arms 
were then stretched out, and lashed to a pole laid 
across: his breast; & rope was tied around his neck, 
and, with a tension almost choking, fastened to a tree 
or stake near his head. In this torturing and dread- 
ful condition, he spent three miserable nights, exposed 
to gnats, mosquitoes, and the weather. When the 
Indians neared their town, they halted for the night, 
and the inhabitants, young and old, came out to wel- 
come the return of the successful watriors and visit 
the prisoner. 

“The Indians, to the number of about one biunaved 
and fifty, commenced singing, dancing, and yelling 
around Kenton, stopping occasionally to kick and beat 
him for amusement. In this manner they tormented 
him for about three hours, when the cavalcade re- 
turned to the town, and he was left for the rest of the 
night, exhausted and es to the bender mercies of 
the stinging insects. 

“As soon as it was light the next’ ‘morning, the 
savages began to collect, and make preparation for fun 
and frolic at the expense of Kenton, who was doomed 
to run the gauntlet. - For. this purpose, the Indians, 
all armed with stout hickory clubs, were formed in 
two lines, about two yards apart, and Kenton placed 
between the lines, so that they could beat him as much 
as they thought proper while he ran through. Ken- 
ton had not rn far before he discovered an Indian 
with a drawn knife, ready to -plunge-it into him ; and, 
a# e00n as he reached the place where he stood, he 
broke through the lines, = made with all speed for 
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the. town. He. had previously been informed by a 
negro, who lived with the Indians, that if he could 
break the lines, and arrive at .the council-house:in the 
town before he was overtaken, they would not again 
force him to.run the gaantlet. He, therefore, ran with 
all haste for the council-house, pursued by all his tor- 
mentors, screaming like infernal furies. ‘Just .as he 
entered the town, he was met by an: Indian leisurely 
walking toward the scene of amusement, wrapped in 
a blanket, which he threw off as soon-as he saw Ken- 
ton, and, as he was fresh, and the prisoner nearly ex- 
hausted, he soon caught and threw him down. Ina 
“moment, the whole party of pursuers came up, and 
fell to cuffing and kicking him, at a fearful rate. 
They then tore ‘off his clothes, and left him naked -and 
unconscious. After lying for some time, he revived 
a little, and they brought him water and food. 

As soon as his strength was sufficiently recovered, 
they took him to the council-house, to determine upon 
his fate, which they decided in the following manner : 
The warriors sat around the house in a circle, with 
an old chief placed in the. centre, holding a knife and 
a piece of wood. A number of speeches were now 
made, in which Kenton, though unacquainted with 
their language, soon discovered, by their animated 
gestures and fierce looks, that the majority were con- 
tending for his. death. He could perceive that those 
who pleaded for mercy were received :coolly: but few 
grunts of approbation were uttered when the orators 
had closed. After the speaking had concluded, the: 
old. chief in. the centre raised.up and handed a war- 
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club to the man’who sat: next the door, and they pro- 
ceeded to take the decision of the council. All who 
were for the death of the prisoner, struck the war-club 
violently on: the ground as it was. handed round to 
them. Those who were incliried to mercy, passed on 
the club without striking the grotind. The old chief, 
standing up to witness the vote, recorded it by cutting 
a mark on his stick with his knife: on one side he 
noted all the votes for death, and on the other those 
of a contrary nature, and the result was, as Kenton 
could easily distinguish, & _ maj jority were for 
death. 

“Sentence of death being now passed upon the pri 
soner, they made the welkin ring with shouts of joy. 
The council then deliberated at what. time and place 
the sentence should be executed. Speeches were again 
made on the subject, less animated, indeed, than at the 
trial; but some clamoured vehemently for instant exe- 
cution, while others wished to make his death a solemn 
national sacrifice. After a long debate, it was re- 
solved that he should be burned at Wapatomika, and 
the next morning he was. hurried away to that place. 
In going from Chillicothe to Wapatomika, they had 
to pass through. the Indian towns of Pickaway and 
Machecheek ;: at both places he was compelled to run 
the gauntlet, and was severely whipped through the 
course. While he lay. at. Machecheek, being care- 
lessly guarded and unconfined, he made an attempt to 
escape. Watching his moment, he broke and ran, soon 
distancing his pursuers, and had got about two miles 
from the town, when he accidentally met with some 
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mounted Indians, who came up to him and drove bim 
back to town. He now gave himself up to despair. 
Fate appeared to have sealed his doom, and in sullen 
hopelessness he awaited the doom it seemed impossible 
for him to shun. When the Indiana returned with 
Kenton to the town, there was a general. rejoicing. 

He was pinioned and given over:to the young Indians, 
who dragged him to the creek, tumbled him into the 
water, and rolled. him in the mud till he was nearly 
suffocated. Shortly after this, his tormentors moved 
with him to Wapatomika, at which place a large crowd 
of Indians of both sexes and all ages gathered around 
him. Among: others ‘who came to see him was the 
notorious renegade, Simon Girty.. As it was the cus- 
tom of the Indians te blacken prisoners doomed to 
death, and Kenton was thus disfigured, Girty did not 
at once recognise him. He came forward, however, 
and asked the captive whence he came. Kenton an- 
swered that he lived in Kentucky, and on being asked 
how many men there were in that place, replied that 
he could not tell exactly, but would give him the 
names and rank of the officers, and be could then 
judge of the probable number of men. Kenton then 
named a great many officers, several of whom held 
rank, but no command. At length Girty asked the 
prisoner's name. When it was told him, he eyed 
Kenton for a moment, and immediately recognised 
the active and bold youth who had been his com- 
panion in arms during the old French war.  Girty 
threw himself into Kenton’s arms, calling him. his. 
dear and esteemed friend, and wept aloud over him. 
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Hardened wretch as. he was, he now wept like a child 
over the tragical fate of his friend, and promised to 
exert every means to save his life. | 
“Girty immediately had a council convened, and 
made a long speech on behalf of the prisoner, during 
which he became very animated, and when he had 
concluded -his powerful and eloquent address, the war- 
riors rose with a simultaneous grunt of approbation, 
saved the life of the prisoner, and placed him under the 
care’ and protection of his old friend and comrade. 
The British, at that time, had a ‘trading establishment 
at Wapatomika. Girty took Kenton to the store, and 
dressing him from.head to foot as well as he could 
wish, furnished him with horse and saddle. Kenton, 
being now free, roamed through the country, visiting 
the several Indian towns, in eompany with his bene- 
factor, and it is thought probable that, if the Indians 
had continued to treat him with. kindness and respect, 
he would eventually have become one of them. After 
the two had been roaming about for some time, an 
Indian war-party, which had been on an expedition to 
the neighbourhood of Wheeling, returned; having been 
defeated by the whites, with the loss of several killed 
and wounded. | 
“When these defeated warriors came back, they 
were sullen and revengeful, and determined to krill 
any of. the whites within their grasp. Kenton was 
the only white man upon whom they could satiate 
their revenge, and he, with his friend, was then at 
Solomon's town, a short distance from Wapatomika. 


a ore was immediately sent for. Girty to return, 
| ¥2 
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and bring Kenton with him. The two friends met. 
the messenger, who delivered ‘his orders, and shook 
‘hands with Girty, but refused the hand of Kenton. 
They hurried back to the town, supposing they were 
summoned to a grand council, and when they arrived, 
the council-house was crowded. On the appearance of 
Girty, the Indians all arose and shook hands with 
him; but regarded Kenton with a scowl of contempt, 
which led him to perceive that this sudden convention 
‘and their manner towards him boded no good. After 
the council was seated in its usual manner, the chief 
of the defeated party rose up and made a most vehe- 
ment speech, during which he frequently turned re- 
vengeful looks on Kenton. Girty was the next:to 
address them: he told them he had lived among them 
many years, risking his life more frequently than any 
of them. They all knew. he had never spared the 
life of one of the hated Americans; that he had never 
asked a division of the spoils; that he had. fought 
solely for.the destruction of their enemies;:and he 
now requested them to spare the life of this young 
man on his account. The young man, he said, was 
his early friend, for whom he entertained a fatherly 
affection, and he hoped that, after the many evidences 
he had given of his attachment to the Indian cause, 
they would not hesitate to grant his request. If they 
would indulge him but this once, he pledged himself 
never again to ask-a similar favour. 

“Several - chiefa, i in succession, then addressed. the 
council, and, after full deliberation; the séntence of 
death wae decreed. After the announcement of: this 
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decision, Girty embraced Kenton tenderly, .and told 
him he had used all his efforts to save him, but in 
vain; and now he must die. Upper Sandusky was 
then the place where the British paid the annuities 
of their western allies; and as time might possibly 
effect what his eloquence could not, Girty, ‘as a last 
resort, persuaded the Indians to convey their prisoner 
to Sandusky, as there they would meet vast numbers 
of their friends to receive presents, and the assembled 
tribes might witness the death of the prisoner.. This 
proposition was agreed to, and the prisoner was placed 
in care of five Indians, who forthwith set out for "the 
place of general rendezvous. 

“ As the Indians were conveying their prisoner to 
Sandusky, they passed through the town of the cele- 
brated chief Logan, who, unlike the rest ‘of his tribe, 
was as humane as he was brave. At his wigwam the 
party stayed over night, and, during the evening, Logan 
entered into conversation with the prisoner.: The 
next morning, he told Kenton he would.-detain the 
party that day—that he had sent two of his young 
men off the night before to Upper Sandusky, to speak 
a good word for him. In the course of the following 
evening, the ‘young men returned, and the guard pro- 
ceeded on their journey. The party went on till they 
came in view of the Upper Sandusky town, when the 
inhabitants came out’ to welcome the warriors and 
view the prisoner. A grand council was immediately 
convened, to determine the faté of the prisoner. This 


was the fourth. council whieh ¥ was held to dispose of 
his life 
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“As soon as this grand court was organized and 
ready for business, Captain Peter Druzer, a French 
Canadian by birth, but attached to the English service, 
entered the council, dressed in his uniform. As Dru- 
zer was connected also with the British Indian Depart- 
ment, in the capacity of agent and interpreter, he was 
a person of great consequence among the natives. It 
was to him that the great Logan had sent his young 
men, to intercede for Kenton. On entering the coun- 
cil, Druzer requested and received permission to ad- 
dress those present. He began by stating that it 
was the well-known wish of the English that not an 
American should be left alive. That the Americans 
were the cause of the present bloody and distressing 
war; and neither peace nor safety could be expected 
so long as they were permitted to live upon the earth. 
This part of the speech was received with grunts of 
applause. He then went on to explain, “that the 
war, to be carried on successfully, required cunning 
as well as bravery—that the intelligence which might 
be extorted from a prisoner would be of more advan- 
tage in conducting future operations than would be 
the lives of twenty prisonere—that he had no doubt 

the commandant at Detroit could procure information 
from the prisoner before them, that would be of in- 
calculable advantage in the progress of the war. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped they would defer 
the death of the prisoner until he could be taken to 
Detroit, and there properly examined. After which, 
he could. be brought back, and if, after further, con- 
sideratioxs, they still thought it advisable, he could 
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then be put to death in any manner that pleased them. 
He next noticed, that.they had already been put to a 
great deal of trouble and fatigue with the prisoner, 
without being revenged upon him; but they had got 
back all the horses he had stolen, and killed one of 
his companions ; ; and, to. compensate them for bringing 
the prisoner thither, he would give them: the value 
of one hundred dollars, in rum and tobacco, or any 
other articles they might choose, if they would let him 
carry Kenton to Detroit. The Indians agreed with- 
out hesitation to the proposition, the ransom was paid 
on the spot, and Druzer and a principal chief set off 
for Detroit, where they arrived in a few days. Here 
Kenton was received, and lodged in the fort, as’a 
prisoner of war. He was now out of danger from the 
Indians, and as soon as his mind was out of suspense, 
his iron frame, in a few days, recovered from the 
treatment it had undergone. ‘Kenton remained at 
Detroit until June following, when he, with the other 
prisoners, escaped; and, after enduring great priva- 
tion, returned in safety to their friends. 

“There; I have given you some idea of Kenton’s 
sufteciga© His whole life was.a series of adventures 
as dangerous as the one I have told you about, and 
of sufferirig such as few men have endured. I can’t 
tell you about how he contrived to oer for I feel 
uncommon drowsy.” : 

_ The greater part of the ¢ somibnciy had listened very 
intently to Prentice’s narrative ; for his manner of 
talking pleased. their unread minds. They always 
endeavoured to get him to relate ‘adventures or stirring: 
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incidents, as he could do it with animation. Prentice 
was conscious of his superiority to most of the meu, 
_but he displayed it generally by a moody silence, 
“while they were chattering at a fearful rate. 

“ Well, Simon Kenton was a brave and active 
ranger; but I think I could name his equal, ifthe man 
was not in this ’ere party,” said Joe Morland, looking | 
towards Fileehart. 

“T see what you're aimin’ at, Joe,” replied Fleehart, 
“but don’t measure me against such a man as Simon 
Kenton. H’yar, Joe Morland, and you, Bill Hawkins 
—TI almost forgot my business—take your shootin’- 
irons and go and take the place of Owen Little and 
Mike O’Byrne. I suppose they want summut to warm 
their spirits, as well as the rest of the party. Then, 
I guess we may as well get some sleep afore mornin’. 
Thar’s no more fear of red-skins around this neigh- 
bourhood for a long spell, I know.” 

The sentinels were relieved, and received their 
share of the contents of the demijohn. Captain Flee- 
hart ascended the swivel-platform, to survey the sur- 
rounding scene; and, seeing no trace of. the presence 
of Indians in the vicinity, returned into the block- 
house. The captives were then so bound that it was 
impossible for them to escape, had they been so dis- 
posed, and the rangers stretched themselves upon the 
floor of the lower room, to woo soothing and refreshing 
sleep. Some of them had pillows of blankets and bear- 
skins. The wounded men had the luxury of blankets 
tolie upon. Sleep in security was enough: to satisfy 
the hardy rangers, and they would not have enjoyed 
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it more if beds of down had been prepared for them. 
Every thing about the block-house, except the watch- 
ful sentinels, was soon wrapped in slumber and 


silence. 
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PNight Second. 


THE garrison on the Scioto was now considered 
secure from attack for a short time. . The loss which 
the Delawares had sustained in their bold .attempt. 
convinced them that’ the men commanded by Captain 
Fleehart were capable, under favourable circumstances, 
of defending the block-house against the strongest force 
that -the red-men of the neighbouring country could 
bring against ; it. The settlements, of which this gar- 
rison was looked upon as the outpost, now felt more 
secure: than they had felt since the beginning of the 

ar. The inhabitants were assured that in the rangers 
ake Captain Fleehart, they had men who could and 
would guard them against surprise. This was all they 
wanted, They never feared to meet the Indians in 
fair combat, and, in their defences, they felt sure of 
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The next morning after the attack, Captain Fleehart 
sent out Owen Little, with orders to range within ten 
or fifteen miles of the block-house, and collect all the 
‘information of the enemy he could. The bold: New- 
Englander was accustomed to these solitary excursions, 
and had a love of: such enterprises as required daring 
and stratagem for their successful issue. Therefore, 
he set out with a hearty will. In the course of the 
morning, a party arrived from James's settlement with 
a few kegs of powder and other articles, which the 
garrison wanted. These men determined to have a 
hunting excursion before they returned home, and 
Captain Fleehart readily granted Joe Morland per- 
mission to join them as guide and tutor in the woods. 
There then remained at the block-house, the captain, 
ten rangers, and three Indian captives. The wound 
of Jean Vansan was very painful, as the ball had been 
extracted in the roughest manner. Johnny Magee’s 
face also caused him much suffering; and there was 
no doubt that a broad scar would remain upon his 
cheek when the wound healed. 

The night after the one on which the block-house 
had been attacked was clear and beautiful. ‘The 
silver moon and her sweet-beaming stara were abroad 
in the sky, and the landscape was as lovely and peace- 
ful as if the whooping and blood-craving warrior had 
never visited it. The air was cool, and fresh enough 
to be agreeable. Captain Fleehart could not bear the 
closeness of the block-house on such a night, and 
therefore, with the Kentuckian, Prentice, and Bill 
Hawkins, he took a seat on the swivel-platform. The. 

a 
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other men remained in the block-house, to amuse and 
attend to the wounded Frenchman and Irishman. 
Hurlbut’s wounded leg did not seem to trouble him 
much; and, in fact, it was already beginning to heal. 

Fleehart had taken his seat on the swivel and lighted 
his pipe. The others seated themselves near, on rude 
stools brought out from the block-house. | 

“ J wonder whar Joe’ll take them fellers a huutin’?” 
said the Kentuckian, as if he desired a reply from one 
of the party. 

“‘ Not over any whar near the ‘Shawanees, you may 
guess,” said Fleehart. “It’s my belief Joell take 
‘em up the Scioto, in spite of all his knowin’ the 
Delawares ’ll be about. Joe has the dare-devil big in 
his makin’, and he’d take them settlement-fellers any 
whnhr, to see if they'll stand fire.” ; 

ef They may get some bar and deer, if they work 
well, but nothin’ else, I know,” said Hurlbut. 

“‘ Nothin’ but bar and deer,” confirmed Bill Hawkins. 

“I'd like to see some of their shootin’,” said Flee- 
hart. “TI guess it'll be a good deal like Prentice’s 
cypherin’, set down nine and carry one.” 

“You shouldn’t sneer at the settlement-men, if they 
don’t happen to be as quick: and sure with the rifle as 
you are,” said Prentice. 

“I don’t want to play brag, Ezra,” said Fleehart, 
“though no man in these parts has a bettef right. 
By the way, Hurlbut, I slipped that trial of your 
shootin’ this mornin’. Never mind, boy, we ll have 
‘it yet.” . | 
“JT stick to-it,” said the Kentuckian, “T can shodt 
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with any man as ever lifted ¢ fire-iron, from h’yar 
to Louisiana. Why, Ive hit a twig that I could 
jest catch sight of, at.a hundred and fifty feet; and 


struck a buck in the eye by fire-light, at @ greater 
distance. More’n that, I could do it agm.” 
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Story of Aleranver MeConnel. 


_ “Wet, talking of shooting,” said Prentice, who. 
wished to put an end to Hurlbut’s boasting, “did you 
ever hear of Alexander McConnel, of Lexington, 
Kentucky ?” | 
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« T have seen the critter, but don’t know much about 
him,” replied Hurlbut. . 

<T want to tell you about some shooting he done, 
by way of saving his life,” said Prentice. “It’s de- 
cidedly one of the most extraordinary events that have 
happened on the frontier. I could not call it an exploit, 
merely, for circumstances were very one to its 
accomplishment. 

“Early in the spring of 1780, McConnel went tyto 
the woods on foot, to hunt deer. He. soon killed%a 
large buck, and returned home for a horse, in order t§. 
bring it in. During his absence, a party of five Ins 
dians, on one of their skulking expeditions, accident- 
ally stumbled on the body of the deer, and perceiving 
that it had been recently killed, they naturally sup- 
posed that the hunter would speedily return to secure 
the flesh. Three of them, therefore, took their stations 
within close rifle-shot of the deer, while the other two 
followed the trail of the hunter, and waylaid the path 
by which he was expected to return. McConnel, 
expecting no danger, rode carelessty along the path 
which the two scouts were watching, until he had 
come within view of the deer, when he was fired upon 
by the whole party, and his horse killed. While 
labouring to extricate himself from the dying animal, 
he was seized by his: enemies, overpowered, and borne 
off as a prisoner. His ‘captors, however, seemed to be 
& merry, good-natured set of fellows, and permitted 

to accompany them unbound, and, what was 
rather extraordinary, allowed him to retain his gun 


and hunting accoutrements. He accompanied them 
a2 
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with great apparent cheerfulness through the day, and 
displayed his dexterity in shooting deer for the use of 
the company, until they began to regard him with 
great partiality. Having travelled with them.in this 
manner for several days, they at length. reached the 
banks of the Ohio River. Heretofore the Indians had 
taken the precaution to bind him at night, although 
not very securely; but, on that evening, he remon- 
strated with them on the subject, and complained so 
strongly of the pain which the cords gave him, that 
they merely wrapped the buffalo-tug loosely around 
his wrists, and having tied it in an easy knot, and 
attached the extremities of the rope to their own 
bodies, in order to prevent his moving without awak- 
ening them, they very composedly went to sleep, leav- 
ing the prisoner to follow their example or not, as he 
pleased. 

“ McConnel dsiacuinel to effect his escape that 
night, if possible, as on the following morning they 
"would cross the river, which would render it more diffi- 
cult. He, therefore, lay quietly until near midnight, 
anxiously ruminating upon the best means of effecting 
his object... Accidentally casting his eyes in the direc- 
tion of his feet, they fell upon the glittering blade ‘of a 
knife, which had escaped its sheath, and was now 
lying near the feet of one of the Indians. To reach it 
with his-hand, without disturbing the two Indians to 
whom he was fastened, was impossible, and it was 
very hazardous to attempt to draw it up with his feet. 
This, however, he attempted. With much difficulty 
he grasped the blade between his toes, and, after re- 
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peated and long-continued efforts, succeeded at length 
in bringing it within-reach of his hands. To cut his 
cords was then but the work of a moment, and : gra- 
dually and silently extricating his person from the 
Indians, he walked to the fire and sat down. He saw 
that his work was but half done—that if he should 
attempt to return home without destroying his enemies, 
he would assuredly be pursued and probably over- 
taken, when his fate would be certain. On the other 
hand, it seemed almost impossible for a single man to 
succeed in a conflict with five Indians, even though un- 
armed and asleep. He could not hope to deal a blow 
with his knife so silently and fatally as to destroy each 
one of his enemies in turn, without awakening the rest. 
Their slumbers were proverbially light and restless— 
and if he failed with a single one, he must inevitably 
be overpowered by the survivors. The knife, there- 
fore, was out of the question. After-anxious reflection 
for a few minutes, he formed his plan. The guns of 
the Indians were stacked near the fire—their knives 
and tomahawks were in sheaths by their sides. The 
latter he dared not touch for fear of awakening their 
owners—but the former he carefully removed, with 
the exception of two, and hid them in the woods, 
where he knew the Indians would not readily find 
them. He then returned to the spot where the In- 
dians were still sleeping, perfectly ignorant of the fate 
being prepared for them, and taking a gun in each 
hand, he rested the muzzles upon a log within six feet 
of his victims, and having taken deliberate aim at the 
head of one and the heart of another, he pulled both 
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triggers at the same moment. Both shots were fatal. 
At the report of their guns, the others sprang to their 
feet,.and stared wildly around them. McConnel, who 
had run to the spot where the other rifles were hid, 
hastily seized one of them, and fired at two of his 
enemies, who happened to stand in a line with each 
other. The nearest fell dead, being shot through the 
centre of the body; the second fell also, bellowing 
loudly, but, quickly recovering, limped off into the 
woods as fast as possible. The fifth, and only one who 
remained unhurt, darted off like a deer, with a yell 
which announced equal terror and astonishment. 
McConnel, not wishing to fight any more such battles, 
selected. his own rifle from the stack, and made the 
best of his way to — where he arrived wv 
within two days. 

“Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Dunlap, of Fayette, io 
had been several months a prisoner among the In- 
dians on Mad River, made her escape, and returned 
to Lexington. She reported that the survivor returned 
to his tribe with a lamentable tale. He related that 
they had taken a fine young hunter near Lexington, 
and had brought him safely as far as the Ohio; that, 
while encamped upon the banks of the river, a large 
party of white men had fallen upon them in the night, 
and killed all his companions, together with the poor 
defenceléss prisoner, who lay bound hand and foot, 
unable either to escape or resist !” 

“Injun like,” said Fleehart, when Prentice had 
concluded. 

“That was greaf shootin’. But Tve no.doubt any 
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good woodsman could ha’ done the same e thing jest as 
slick,” said the Kentuckian. 

“Tt was a strange oversight in them red-skins to let 
McConnel go with ’em without. bein’ bound, and with 
his gun in his hand,” said Bill Hawkins. 

“They were confident in their strength,” observed 
Prentice. “But what I wanted to call your attention 
to was the attempt to shoot the-whole five Indians. 
He was a bold man who would have tried that, in pre- 
ference to hurrying away as ae as possible, and 
trusting to his heels.” 

“ McConnel was a thoughtful man,” said Fleehart. 
“Common woodsmen wouldn’t have dreamed of sich 
an attempt. But it’s plain to me it was the best course. 
for him to take. If he succeeded, his escape was 
sartin’ sure.” 

“That's the point,” said Prentice. “Now, there 
was Moses Hewitt, who contrived to escape from the 
Indians, and didn’t think of trying to kill his captors 
first.” 
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Story of fHoses Pewitt. 


“‘'Wuo was Moses: Hewitt? .I don’t recollect seein’ 
him anywhar in my travels,” said the Kentuckian. 

“I knew him,” said Fleehart. “He used to be one 
of the spies down at Farmer's Castle, on the Ohio. A 
tall man, about my size, but somewhat stronger. He 
was fond of any sort of a skrimmage——Moses was, and 
he generally always come off fust best.” 

“ A dark-faced man,,with coal-black hair and eyes,” 
added Prentice: “That's the ingn exactly.” 
_ “But go on with your story about his captur’ and 
escape,” said the Kentuckian, whe: loved to hear 
Prentice talk, though he was too familiar with border 
adventures himeelf, to vee much at what was re- 
lated.:” 

“Yea, go on with that,” said Bill Hawkins. 
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“Well,” began Prentice, “Moses Hewitt was very. 
fond of personal combats, and his friends admired. his 
courage, strength, and activity. 

“One instance of his activity and seckisas daring - 
occurred at Marietta, in ‘1796. In some quarrel which 
took place at a tavern, he exercised the vigour of his 
arm so heavily upon one of his opponents, that serious 
apprehensions were entertained for his life. The as- 
sault was complained of before a magistrate, and a 
warrant issued for the arrest of Hewitt. Of this he 
had timely notice, and not relishing the inside of a 
jail, in midwinter, he started off, intending to cross 
the river, and escape into Virginia, out of the reach 
of Mr. Constable. It so happened that the rains on 
the head-waters had swollen the river, and broken up 
the ice, large fragments of which so closely covered 
the stream, that no canoe could be forced through 
them. Although it was late at night when he reached 
the banks, there waa’ yet the light of the moen to 
guide him: the river was before him, and the constable 
behind ; the one might carry him to liberty, the other 
would ‘ale him to jail: he did not hesitate a, moment 
which to choose. Leaping fearlessly upon the floating 
ice, he sprang from fragment to fragment, and reached 
the opposite shore in safety, about half a mile below 
the point where he commenced his hazardous adven- 
ture. The constable, seeing the object of his pursuit 
"upon the ice, came to a halt, concluding he would 
certainly be drowned before he could reach the oppo- 
site shore. But fortune is said to favour the brave; 
80 Hewitt escaped without harm, and his life was 
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almost miraculously precrrey for wise and good pur- 
poses. | 
“Some time in May, 1792, while living at tN eil’s Sta- 
tion, Hewitt went out, early one morning, about a mile 
from the garrison, in search of a stray horse, appre- 
hending no danger from the Indians, as he had heard 
of none in that vicinity for some time. He was saun- 
tering along at his ease, in an obscure cattle-path, 
thinking more of the missing animal than of danger, 
when, suddenly, three Indians sprang from behind two 
large trees, growing on each side of the track, where 
they had been watching his approach. So sudden was 
the onset, and so completely was he in their grasp, 
that resistance was not only vain, but would probably 
have caused his death. He therefore thought discre- 
tion the better part of valour, and quietly surrendered, 
hoping that in a few days he should find some way of 
escape. For himself he had but little uneasiness, for 
he dared the savages to do their-worst; his great con- 
cern was for his wife and child, from whom, with all 
the fond affection of a father, he was thus forcibly 
separated, perhaps never to see them again. | 
“In their progress to the towns on the Sandusky 
plains, the Indians treated their prisoner with as little 
harshness as could be expected. He was confined at 
night by fastening his wrists and ankles to saplings, as 
he lay extended on his back. . By day, his limbs were 
free, but one Indian always marched before, and two 
behind him. As they approached the prairies, frequent 
halts were made to search for honey, the wild-bee 
being found in every hollow tree, and frequently in the 
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ground beneath decayed roots, in astonishing numbers. 
This afforded them many luscious repasts, of which 
the prisoner was allowed ‘to partake. 

‘¢ While the Indians were occupied in these searches, 
Hewitt closely watched for an opportunity to escape, 
but, to his chagrin, his captors were equally vigilant. 
As the distance between them and the white settle- 
ments increased, and the danger of pursuit diminished, 
the Indians became less hurried i their movements, 
and often stopped to hunt and amuse themselves. The 
level prairie afforded fine ground for one of their 
favourite sports, the foot-race. In this, Hewitt was 
invited to join, and soon found that he could easily 
outrun two of them, but the third was more than his 
match ; which discouraged him from trying to escape, 
until a more favourable opportunity afforded. They 
treated him familiarly, and were much pleased with his 
lively spirits and cheerful manners. After they had 
approached within one or two'days’ march of their 
village, they made a halt to hunt, and left their pri- 
soner at the camp, although they had usually taken him 
with thent, as he complained of being sick.' To make 
all safe, they confined him in the same manner as they 
had done every night of their journey. After they 
had been gone a short time, he began to put in opera- 
tion his long-meditated plan for escape, trusting that 
the thickness of his wrists, in comparison with the 
smallness of his hands, would enable him to withdraw 
them from the ligatures. After long and violent exer- 
tions, he sticceeded in liberating his hands, but not 
without severely lacerating the skin and covering them: 
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with blood. His legs were next freed by untying 
them, but not without a great effort, on account of the 
elevation in which they had been placed. 

“He was now fairly at liberty, and his heart beat. 
quick with emotion, but a long and perilous journey 
was before him, and it was necessary to procure some 
food for his sustenance. As, however, the Indian lar- 
der is seldom well stocked, after great search, he could 
only find two small pieces of jerked venison, not more 
than sufficient for a single meal. With light stock of 
provision, nearly destitute of clothing, and without 
even a knife or a tomahawk, to assist in procuring 
more food, he started for the settlements on the Mus- 
kingum, as the nearest point where he could expect 
to meet friends. It seems that the Indians returned 
to camp soon after his departure, for that same night, 
while cautiously traversing a wood, he heard the 
breaking of a twig not far from him. Dropping silently 
on the ground where he stood, he beheld his three 
enemies in pursuit. His whole senses were painfully 
awake; his heart beat violently,—but it was a good, 
brave heart, that knew no fear. It so happened that 
they passed a few yards on one side of him, and, to his 
infinite joy, he remained undiscovered. As soon as 
they were at a prudent distance, he resumed his jour- 
ney, and was troubled by them no more. 

“ The sufferings he endured were beyond description. 
Hunger and fatigue had nearly completed their fatal 
work, when, after nine days, he struck the waters of 
the Big Muskingum, and came to the garrison at Wolf 
Creek Mills. During this time he had no food but 
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roots and the-bark of the slippery elm, after the two 
bits of venison were consumed.. When he came in 
sight of the station, he was so completely exhausted, 
that he could not stand or halloo. His body was en- 
tirely naked, except a small strip of cloth around his 
loins, and so torn, bloody, and disfigured by the briers 
and brushwood, that he thought it imprudent to show 
himself, lest he should be mistaken for an Indian, and 
shot by the sentries. It is a curious fact, that hunger 
will actually darken the skin in the manner mentioned 
by the prophet Jeremiah, when foretelling the fate of 
the Israelites; and may be accounted for by the ab- 
sorption of: bile into the blood, when not used in the 
process of digesting food. In this most pitiable con- 
dition, the unfortunate Hewitt remained until evening, 
when he crawled silently to the gateway, which was 
open, and crept in before any one was aware of his 
being near, As they all had heard of his capture, 
and some personally knew him, he was instantly 
recognised by a young man, as the light of the 
fire fell. on his face, who exclaimed in. surprise, 
‘Here is Hewitt!’ He was joyfully received, and 
kindly treated by the settlers, who did all in their 
power to relieve him, and, aided by their kindness, his 
fine constitution soon regained its usual health and 
strength.” 

The course pursued by Hewitt, during his escape 
through the wood, was in the direction of a favourite 
and well-known Indian war-trail,’from Sandusky to 
the Muskingum, and struck that river at a point called 


“Big Rock,” from an enormous block of sandstone 
H2 
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that had tumbled off a cliff and lay on the banks. 
The line of the trail lay between the waters of the 
Muskingum and those of the Scioto, crossing some of 
the branches of both rivers. 
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The Story of Waniel Boone. 


¢ Watt,” said Bill Hawkins, “ Hewitt was a pretty 
‘smart fellow; but the man that was the great pioneer 
in Kentucky was smarter. His name, I reckon, is 
Daniel Boone.” 

“He's the man. I — some of. his doin’ s; but I 

won't offer to tell about him, while: Prentice i is about,” 

said the Kentuckian. ! 

“T visited Daniel Boone at the same time T visited 
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Kenton,” said Prentice. “I had a long conversation 
with him, and, according tomy usual custom in making 
an acquaintance, I got the better part of his whole life 
from him. It was stirring, I tell you, men. I can 
merely give you a sketch of it, with some of his princi- 
pal adventures. Boone was born in Virginia, but 
soon afterwards went to North Carolina. From his 
early boyhood, he was fond of hunting and adventures. 
In 1769, in company with Findlay, the first white 
man who visited Kentucky, and five others, Boone set 
out to explore the Western country, of which he had 
heard so much. | 

“On the 7th of June of that year, they reached Red 
River, and, from a neighbouring eminence, were ena- 
bled to survey the vast plain of Kentucky. Here 
they built a cabin, in order to afford them a shelter 
from the rain, which had fallen in immense quantities 
on their march, and remained in a great measure 
stationary until December, killing a great quantity of 
game immediately around them. Immense herds of 
buffalo ranged through the forest in- every direction, 
‘feeding upon the leaves of the cane, or the rich and 
spontaneous fields of clover. 

“On the 22d of December, Boone and John Stuart, 
one of his companions, left their encampment, and, 
following one of the numerous paths which the buffalo 
had made through the cane, they plunged boldly into 
the interior of the forest. They had as yet seen no 
Indians, and the country had been reported as totally 
uninhabited. This was true in a strict sense, for 
although. the southern and north-western tribes were 
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in the habit of hunting here, as upon neutral ground, 
yet not a single wigwam had been erected, nor did 
the land bear the slightest mark of having ever been 
cultivated. The different tribes would fall in with 
each other, and, from the fierce conflicts which gene- 
rally followed these casual rencontres, the country had 
been known among them by the name of ‘the dark and 
bloody ground. The two adventurers soon learned 
the additional danger to which they- were exposed. 
While roving carelessly from canebrake to canebrake, 
and admiring the rank growth of vegetation and the 
variety of timber which marked the fertility of the 
soil, they were suddenly alarmed by the appearance of 
a party of Indians, who, springing from their place of 
concealment, rushed upon them with a rapidity that 
rendered escape impossible. They were almost in- 
stantly seized, disarmed, and made prisoners. Their 
feelings may be readily imagined. They. were in the 
hands of an enemy who knew no alternatiye between 
adoption and torture, and the numbers and fleetness 
of their captors rendered escape by open means impos- 
sible, while their jealous vigilance seemed equally 
fatal to any secret attempt. Boone, however, was 
possessed of a temper admirably adapted to the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. Of.a cold and satur- 
nine, rather than an ardent. disposition, he was never 
either so. much elevated by good fortune or depressed 
by bad as-to lose for a moment the full possession of 
all his faculties. He.saw that immediate escape was 
impossible, but he encouraged his companion, and 
constrained himself to follow the Indians in all their 
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excursions, with so calm and contented an air, oe 
their vigilance insensibly began to relax. 

“On the seventh evening of their captivity, they en- 
camped in a thick canebrake, and, having built a large 
fire, lay down to rest. The party whose duty it was 
to watch were weary and negligent, and, about mid- 
night, Boone, who had not closed an eye, ascertained, 
from the deep breathing all around him, that the 
whole party, including Stuart, was in a deep sleep. 
Gently and gradually extricating himself from the 
Indians who lay around him, he walked cautiously to 
the spot where Stuart lay, and, having succeeded in 
awakening him without, alarming the rest, he briefly 
informed him of his determination, and exhorted him 
to arise, make no noise, and follow him. Stuart, 
although ignorant of the design, and suddenly roused 
from sleep, fortunately obeyed with equal silence and 
celerity, and within a few minutes they were beyond 
hearing. Rapidly traversing the forest, by the light 
of the stars and the barks of the trees, they ascertained 
the direction in which the camp lay; but, upon reaching 
it on the next day, to their great grief they found it 
plundered and deserted, with nothing remaining to show 
the fate of their companions; and even to the day of 
_his death, Boone knew not whether they had been 
killed or taken, or had voluntarily abandoned their 
cabin and returned. Here, in a few days, they were 
accidentally jomed by Boone’s brother and another man, 
who had followed them from Carolina, and fortunately 
stumbled upon their camp. This accidental meeting 
in the bosom of a vast wilderness, gave great relief to 
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the two brothers, although their joy was soon over- 
cast. 

“Boone and Stuart, in a second excursion, were again 
pursued by savages, and Stuart was.shot and scalped, 
while Boone fortunately escaped. As usual, he has 
not mentioned particulars, but barely stated the event. 
Within a few days, they sustained another calamity, 
if possible still more distressing. Their only remain- 
ing companion was benighted in a hunting excursion, 
and, while encamped in the woods alone, was attacked 
and devoured by the wolves. 

“The two brothers were thus left in the wilderness 
alone, separated by several hundred miles from home, 
surrounded by hostile Indians, and destitute of every 
thing but their rifles. After having had such melan- 
choly experience of the dangers to which they were 
exposed, we would naturally suppose that their forti- 
tude would have given way, and that they would 
instantly have returned to the settlements. But the 
‘most remarkable feature in Boone’s character was a 
calm and cold equanimity, which rarely rose to enthu- 
siasm, and never sank to despondency. His courage 
undervalued the danger to which he was exposed, and 
his presence of mind, which never forsook him, ena- 
bled him, on all occasions, to take the best means of 
avoiding it. The wilderness, with all its dangers and 
privations, had a charm for him, and he determined to 
remain alone, while his brother returned to Carolina 
for an additional supply of ammunition, as their 
original supply was nearly exhausted. His situation 
we should now suppose in the highest degree gloomy 
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and dispiriting. The dangers which attended his 
brother on his return were nearly equal to his own: 
and each had left a wife and children, which Boone 
acknowledged cost him many an anxious thought. 
But the wild and solitary grandeur of the country 
around him, where not a tree had been cut nor a 
house erected, was to him an inexhaustible source of 
admiration and delight; and he says himself, that 
some of the most rapturous moments of his life were 
spent in those lonely rambles. The utmost caution 
was necessary to avoid the savages, and scarcely less 
to escape the ravenous hunger of the wolves that 
prowled nightly around him in immense numbers. 
He was compelled frequently to shift his lodging, and, 
by undoubted signs, saw that the Indians had repeat- 
edly visited bis hut during his absence. He some- 
times lay in canebrakes, without fire, and heard the 
yell of the Indians around him. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he never encountered them. 

“In July, 1770, his brother returned with a supply 
of ammunition; and, with a hardihood which appears 
almost incredible, they ranged through the country 
In every direction, and without injury, until March, 
1771. They then returned to North Carolina, where 
Daniel rejoined his family, after an absence of three 
years, during nearly the whole of which time he had 
never tasted bread or salt, nor seen the face of a single 
white man, with the exception of hi brother and the 
two friends who had been killed. He here deter- 
amined to sell his farm and remove with his family to 
the wilderness of Kentucky—an astonishing instance 
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of hardihood,—and we should even say indifference to 
his family, if it were not that his character has uni- 
formly been represented as mild and humane as it 
was bold and fearless. | 

“ Accordingly, in September, 1771, having disposed 
of all the property which he could not take with him, 
he took leave of his friends, and commenced his jour- 
ney tothe West. A number of milch-cows, and horses 
laden with a few necessary household utensils, formed 
the whole of his baggage. His wife and children were 
mounted on horseback and accompanied him, every 
one regarding them as devoted to destruction. In 
Powel’s valley they were joined by five:more families 
and forty men well armed. Encouraged by this ac- 
cession of strength, they advanced with additional 
confidence, but had soon a severe warning of the 
further dangers which awaited them. When near 
Cumberland Mountain, their rear was suddenly attack- 
ed with great fury by a scouting party of Indians, and 
thrown into considerable confusion. The party, how- 
ever, soon rallied, and being accustomed to Indian 
warfare, returned the fire with such spirit and effect, 
that the Indians were repulsed with slaughter. Their 
own loss, however, had been severe. Six men were. 
killed upon the spot, and one wounded. Among the 
killed was Boone’s eldest son—to the unspeakable 
affliction of his family. The disorder and grief occa- 
sioned by this rough reception, .seemed to have affect- 
ed the emigrants deeply, as they instantly retraced 
their steps: to the settlements on Clinch River, forty 
miles from the scene of action. Here they remained 
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until June, 1774, probably at the request of the 
women, who must have been greatly alarmed at the 
prospect of plunging more deeply into a country, upon 
the skirts of which they had watnceee so keen and 
bloody a conflict. 

“ At this time, Boone, at the request of Governor 
Dunmore, of Virginia, conducted a number of sur- 
veyors to the falls of Ohio, a distance of eight hun- 
dred miles. After his return, he was engaged under 
Dunmore, until 1775, in several affairs with the 
Indians. 

“Tt was under the auspices of Colonel Henderson 
that Boone’s next visit to Kentucky was made. 
Leaving his family on Clinch River, he set out, at the 
head of a few men, to mark out a road for the pack- 
horses or wagons of Henderson’s party. This labori- 
ous and dangerous duty he executed with his usual 
patient fortitude, until he came within fifteen miles 
of the spot where Boonesborough afterwards was 
built. Here, in March, his small party was attacked 
by the Indians, and suffered a loss of four men killed 
and wounded. The Indians, although repulsed with 
loss in this affair, renewed the attack with equal fury 
on the next day, and killed and wounded five more 
of his party. In April, the survivors began to build 
a sinall fort on the Kentucky River, afterwards called 
Boonesborough, and they were again attacked by the 
Indians, and lost another man. Notwithstanding the 
harassing attacks to which they were constantly ex- 
posed, (for the Indians seemed enraged to madness at 
the prospect of their building houses on their hunting 
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ground,) the work was prosecuted with indefatigable 
diligence, and on the 14th was completed. 

‘“ Boone instantly returned to Clinch River for his 
family, determined to bring them with him at every 
risk. This was done as soon as the journey could be 
performed, and Mrs. Boone and her daughters were 
the first white women who stood upon the banks of 
the Kentucky River, as Boone himself had been the 
first white man who ever built a cabin upon the 
borders of the State. The first house, however, which 
ever stood in the interior of Kentucky, was erected at 
Harrodsburgh, in the year 1774, by James Harrod, 
who conducted to this place a party of hunters from 
the banks of the Monongahela. This place was, 
therefore, a few months older than Boonesborough. 
Both soon became distinguished, as the only places in 
which hunters and surveyors could find security from 
the fury of the Indians. 

“Within a few weeks after the arrival of Mrs. 
Boone and her daughters, the infant colony was rein- 
forced by three more families. Boonesborough, how- 
ever, was the central object of Indian hostilities, and 
scarcely had his family become domesticated in their 
new possession, when they were suddenly attacked by 
a party of Indians, and lost one of their garrison. 
This was in December, 1775. 

“In the following July, however, a much more 
alarming incident occurred. One of his- daughters, 
in company with a Miss Calloway, were amusing 
themselves in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
fort, when a party of Indians suddenly rushed out of 
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a canebrake, and, intercepting their return, took them 
prisoners. The screams of the terrified girls quickly 
alarmed the family. The small garrison was. dis- 
persed in their usual occupations; but Boone hastily 
collected a small party of eight men, and pursued the 
enemy. So much time, however, had been lost, that 
the Indians had got several miles the start of them. 
The pursuit was urged through the night with great 
keenness, by woodsmen capable of following a trail at 
all times, and on the following day they came up with 
them. The attack was so sudden and furious, that 
the Indians were driven from the ground before they 
had leisure to tomahawk their prisoners, and the girls 
were recovered without having sustained any other 
injury than excessive fright and fatigue. 

“From this time until 1777, the garrison was in- 
cessantly harassed by flying parties of Indians. While 
ploughing their corn, they were waylaid and shot; 
while hunting, they were chased and fired upon; and 
sometimes a solitary Indian would creep up near the 
fort, in the night, and fire upon the first of the garri- 
son who appeared in the morning. They were in a 
constant state of anxiety and alarm, and the most 
ordinary duties could only be performed at the risk 
of their lives.. | 

“On the 15th of April, the enemy appeared in 
large numbers, hoping to crush the infant settlement 
at a single blow. Boonesborough, Logan’s Fort, and 
Harrodsburg were attacked at one and the same time. 
But, destitute as they were of artillery, scaling lad- 
ders, and all the proper means of reducing fortified 
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places, they could only distress the men, alarm the 
women, and destroy the corn and cattle. Boones- 
borough sustained some loss, as did the other stations, 
but the enemy, being more exposed, suffered so severe- 
ly as to cause them to retire with precipitation. 

‘“‘No rest, however, was given to the unhappy 
garrison. On the 4th of July following, they were 
again attacked by two hundred warriors, but the 
enemy were repulsed with loss. The Indians retreat- 
ed, but, a few days afterwards, fell upon Logan’s station 
with great fury, having sent detachments to alarm 
the other stations, so as to prevent the appearance of 
reinforcements to Logan’s. In this last attempt, they 
displayed great obstinacy, and as the garrison consist- 
ed only of fifteen men, they were reduced to extremity. 
Not a moment could be allowed for sleep. Burning 
arrows were shot upon the roofs of the houses, and 
the Indians often pressed boldly up to the gates, and 
attempted to hew them down with their tomahawks. 
Fortunately, at this critical time, Colonel Bowman 
arrived from Virginia, with one hundred men, well 
armed, and the savages precipitately withdrew, leav- 
ing the garrison almost exhausted with cahew, and 
reduced to twelve men. E 

“A brief period of repose now followed, in which 
the settlers endeavoured to repair the damages done 
to their farms. . But a period of heavy trial to Boone 
and his famjly was approaching. In January, 1778, 
accompanied by thirty men, Boone went to the Blue 
Licks, to-make salt for the different stations; and on 
the 7th of February following, while out hunting, 
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he fell in with one hundred and two Indian warriors, 
on their march to attack Boonesborough. He instant- 
ly fled, but, being upwards of fifty years old, was 
unable to contend with the fleet young men who 
pursued him, and was a second time taken prisoner. 
As usual, he was treated with kindness until his final 
fate was determined, and was led back to the Licks, 
where his men were still encamped. Here his whole 
party, to the number of twenty-seven, surrendered 
themselves, upon promise of life and-good treatment, 
both of which conditions were faithfully observed. 

“ Had the Indians prosecuted their enterprise, they 
might, perhaps, by showing their prisoners, and threat- 
ening to put them to the torture, have operated so far 
upon the sympathies of the garrison as to have ob- 
tained considerable results. But nothing of the kind 
was attempted. They had already been unexpect- 
edly successful, and it is their custom, after either good 
or bad fortune, immediately to return home and enjoy 
the triumph. Boone and his party were conducted to 
the old town of Chillicothe, where they remained till 
the following March. His mild and patient equa- 
nimity wrought so powerfully upon the Indians, that 
he was adopted into a family, and uniformly treated 
with the utmost affection. One fact he told me, 
which shows his acute observation and knowledge of 
mankind. At the various shooting-matches to which 
he was invited, he took care not to beat them to 
often. He knew that no feeling is more painful than 
that of inferiority, and that the most effectual way of 
keeping them in a good humour with fim, was to 
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keep them in a good humour with themselves. He, 
therefore, only shot well enough to make it an honour 
to beat him, and found himself a. universal favourite. 

“On the 10th of March, 1778, Boone was conduct- 
ed to Detroit, when Governor Hamilton himself offer- 
ed £100 for his ransom; but so strong was the 
affection of the Indians for their prisoner, that it was 
positively refused. 

“Upon his return from Detroit; he observed that one 
hundred. and fifty warriors of various tribes had as- 
sembled, painted and equipped, for an expedition 
against Boonesborough. His anxiety at this sight 
became ungovernable, and he determined, at every 
risk, to effect his escape. During the whole of this 
agitating period, however, he permitted no symptoms 
of anxiety to escape him. He hunted and shot with 
them, as usual, until the morning of the 16th of June, 
when, taking an early start, he left Chillicothe, and 
directed his route to Boonesborough. The distance 
exceeded one hundred and sixty miles, but he per- 
formed it in four days, during which he ate only one 
meal. He appeared before the garrison like one rising 
from the dead. His wife, supposing him killed, had 
transported herself, children, and property to her 
father’s house, in North Carolina; his men, suspecting 
no danger, were dispersed in their ordinary avocations, 
and the works had been permitted to go to waste. 
Not a moment was to be lost. The garrison worked 
day and night upon the fortifications. New gates, 
new flanks, and double bastions were soon completed. 
The cattle and horses were brought into the fort, 
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ammunition prepared, and every thing made ready 
for the approach of the enemy, within ten days after 
his arrival. At this time, one of his companions in 
captivity arrived from Chillicothe, and announced 
that his escape had determined the Indians to delay 
the invasion for three weeks. 

“During this interval, it was ascertained that nume- 
rous spies were traversing the woods and hovering 
around the station, doubtless for the purpose of observ- 
ing and reporting the condition of the garrison. Their 
report could not have been favourable. The alarm 
had spread very generally, and all were upon the alert. 
The attack was delayed so long, that Boone began to 
suspect that they had been discouraged by the report 
of the spies; and he determined to invade them. 
Selecting nineteen men from his garrison, he put- 
himself at their head, and marched, with equal silence 
and celerity, against the: town on Paint Creek, on the 
Scioto. He arrived, without discovery, within four 
miles of the town, and there encountered a party of 
thirty warriors, on their march to unite with the grand 
army in the expedition against Boonesborough. In- 
stantly attacking them with great spirit, he compelled 
thém to give way with some loss, and without any 
injury himself. He then halted, and sent two spies 
in advance, to ascertain the condition. of the village. 
In a few hours, they returned with the intelligence 
that the town was evacuated. He instantly concluded 
that the grand army was upon its march against 
Boonesborough, whose situation, as well as his own,, 
was exceedingly critical Retracing his steps, he 
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marched day and night, hoping still to elude the 
enemy and reach Boonesborough before them. He 
soon fell in with their trail, and, making a circuit to 
avoid them, he passed their army on the sixth day of 
his march, and on the seventh reached Boonesborough. 

“On the eighth, the enemy appeared in great force. 
There were nearly five hundred Indian warriors, 
armed and painted in their usual manner, and, what 
was still more formidable, they were conducted by a 
Canadian officer, well skilled in modern warfare. As 
soon as they were arrayed in front of the fort, the 
British colours were displayed, and an officer with a 
flag was sent to demiand the surrender of the fort, with 
a promise of quarter and good treatment in case of. 
compliance, and threatening “the hatchet” in case 
of a storm. Boone requested two days for considera- 
tion, which, in defiance of all experience and common 
sense, was granted. This interval, as usual, was em- 
ployed in preparation for an obstinate resistance. 
The cattle were brought into the fort, the horses 
secured, and all things made ready against the com- 
mencement of hostilities. Boone then assembled the 
garrison, and represented to them the condition in 
which they stood. He had scarcely finished, when 
every man arose, and in a firm tone announced his 
determination to-defend the fort to the last. 

‘‘Boone then appeared at the gate of the fortress, 
and communicated to Captain Duquesne the resolution 
of his men.. The Canadian, endéavouring to disguise 
his feelings, declared that Governor Hamilton had 
ordered him not to jnjure the men, if it could be 
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avoided, and that if nine of the principal inhabitants 
of the fort would come out into the plain and treat 
with them, they would instantly depart, without 
further hostility. The word “treat” sounded so 
pleasantly in the ears of the besieged, that they 
agreed at once to the proposal, and Boone himself, 
attended by eight of his men, went out and mingled 
with the savages, who crowded around them in great 
numbers, and with countenances of deep anxiety. 
The treaty then comménced and was soon concluded. 
The whole was a stupid and shallow artifice. This 
was soon made manifest. Duquesne, after many very 
pretty periods’ about the “bienfaisance and humanite” 
which should accompany the warfare of civilized 
beings, at length informed Boone, that it was a singu- 
lar custom with the Indians, upon the conclusion of a 
treaty with the whites, for two warriors to take hold 
of the hand of each white man. Boone thought this 
rather a singular custom, but there was no time to 
dispute about etiquette, particularly as he could not 
be more in their power than he already was; so he 
signified his willingness to conform to the Indian mode 
of cementing friendship. Instantly, two warriors. 
approached each white man, with the word “brother” 
upon their lips, but a very different expression in their 
eyes, and, grappling him with violence, attempted to 
bear him off. They probably (unless totally infatu- 
ated) expected such a consummation, and all at the 
.game moment sprang from their enemies and ran 
to the fort, under a. heavy fire, which fortunately 
wounded only one man. 
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_ “The attack imstantly commenced by a heavy fire 
against the picketing, and was returned with fatal 
accuracy by the garrison. The Indians quickly shel- 
tered themselves, and the action became more cautious 
and deliberate. Finding but little effect from the fire 
of his men, Duquesne next resorted to a more formi- 
dable mode of attack. The fort stood on the south 
bank of the river, within sixty yards of the water. 
Commencing under the bank, where their operations 
were concealed from the garrison, they attempted to 
push a mime into the fort. Their object, however, 
was fortunately discovered by the quantity of fresh 
earth which they were compelled to throw into the 
river, and by which the water became muddy for some 
distance below. Boone, who had regained his usual 
sagacity, Instantly cut a trench within the fort, in such 
a manner as to intersect the line of their approach, 
and thus frustrated their design. The enemy exhaust- 
ed all the ordinary artifices of Indian warfare, but 
were steadily repulsed in every effort. Finding their 
numbers daily thinned by the deliberate but fatal fire 
of the garrison, and seeing no prospect of final success, 
they broke up on the ninth day of the siege and re- 
turned home. The loss of the garrison was two 
killed and four wounded. On the part of the savages, 
thirty-seven were killed and. many wounded, who, as 
usual, were carried off. This was the last siege sus- 
tained by Boonesborough. The country had increased 
so rapidly in numbers, and so many other stations lay 
between Boonesborough and the Ohio, that the savages 
could not reach it without leaving enemies in the rear.” 
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“ve heard of that attack on Boonesboro,” said 
Fleehart. “It'was a brave defence, that of Boone's, 
and I had a tall opinion of him ever after I heard 
of it.” 

“T don’t think he showed much knowledge of Injun 
natur, though, or he never would have trusted their 
promises,” said Hurlbut. 

‘That wasn’t cute,” added Bill Hawkins. 

“‘ Don’t criticise too keenly,” said Prentice. “ There 
was a British officer in the case, and Boone trusted 
him. However, to continue my narrative :—Boones- 
borough remained undisturbed through 1780 and 1781. 
Thriving settlements were made and forts built in 
various parts of the neighbouring territory. But, 
during the year 1781, a terrible storm was gathering 
to burst upon the settlements. The Indians resolved 
to make a desperate effort to crush the white intru- 
ders at a single blow. 

“A few renegado white men were mingled with 
them, and inflamed their wild passions, by dwelling 
upon the injuries which they had sustained at 
the hands of the whites, and of the necessity for 
instant and vigorous exertion, or of an eternal surren- 
der of every hope either of redress or vengeance. 
Among these, the most active was Simon Girty. 
Runners were despatched to most of the north-western 
tribes, and all were exhorted to lay aside private 
jealousy, and unite in ® common cause against the 
whites. 

“In the spring of 1782, after a long interval of 
repose, they were harassed by small parties, who 
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Simon Girty. 


preceded the main body, as the pattering and irregular 
drops of rain are the precursors of the approaching 
storm. In the month of May, a party of twenty-five 
Wyandots secretly approached Estill’s station, and 
committed shocking outrages in its vicinity. Enter- 
ing a cabin which stood apart from the rest, they 
seized a woman: and her two daughters, who, having 
been violated with circumstances of savage barbarity, 
were tomahawked and scalped. Their bodies, yet 
warm and bleeding, were found upon the floor of the 
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cabin. The neighbourhood was instantly alarmed. 
Captain Estill speedily collected a-body of twenty-five 
men, and pursued their trail with great rapidity. He 
came up with them on Hinkston fork of Licking, 
immediately after they had crossed it, and a most 
severe and desperate conflict ensued. The Indians at 
first appeared daunted and began to fly, kut their 
chief, who was badly wounded ‘by the first fire, was 
heard in a loud voice ordering them to stand and 
return the fire, which was instantly obeyed. The 
creek ran between the two parties, and prevented a 
charge on either side, without the certainty of great 
loss. The parties, therefore, consisting of precisely the 
same number, formed an irregular line, within fifty 
yards of each other, and, sheltering themselves behind 
trees or logs, they fired with deliberation, as an object 
presented itself. The only manoeuvre which the 
nature of the ground permitted was to extend their 
lines in such a manner as to uncover the flank of the 
enemy; and even this was extremely dangerous, as 
every motion exposed them to a close and deadly fire. 
The action, therefore, was chiefly stationary, neither 
party advancing or retreating, and every individual 
acting for himself. It had already lasted more than 
an hour, without advantage on either side or any 
prospect of its termination. Captain Estill had lost 
one-third of his men, and had inflicted about an equal 
loss upon his enemies, who still boldly maintained 
their ground, and returned his fire with equal spirit. 
To have persevered in the Indian mode of fighting, 
would have exposed hia: party to certain death, one 
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by one, unless all the Indians should be killed first, 
who, however, had at least an equal chance with him- 
self. Even victory, bought at such a price, would 
have afforded but a melancholy triumph; yet it was 
impossible to retreat or advance without exposing 
his men to the greatest danger. After coolly re- 
volving these reflections in his mind, and observing 
that the enemy exhibited no symptoms of discourage- 
ment, Captain Estill determined to detach a party of 
six men, under Lieutenant Miller, with orders to cross 
the creek above, and take the Indians in flank, while 
he maintained his ground, ready to co-operate, as 
circumstances might require. But he had to deal 
with an enemy equally bold and sagacious. The 
Indian chief was quickly aware of the division of the 
force opposed to him, from the slackening of the fire 
in front, and readily conjectured his object: he deter- 
mined to frustrate it by crossing the creek with his 
whole force, and overwhelming Estill, now weakened 
by the absence of Miller. The manceuvre was bold 
and masterly, and was executed with determined 
courage. Throwing themselves into the water, they 
fell upon Estill with the tomahawk, and drove him 
before them with slaughter. Mliller’s party retreated 
with precipitation, and even lie under the reproach 
of deserting their friends, and absconding, instead of 
occupying the designated: ground. 

“At length, early in August, the great effort was 
made.. The allied Indian army, composed of detach- 
ments from nearly all the north-western tribes, and 


amounting to nearly six hundred men, commenced 
8 K2 
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their march from Chillicothe, under the command of 
their respective chiefs, aided and influenced by Girty, 
McKee, and other renegade white men. With a 
secresy and celerity peculiar to themselves, they ad- 
vanced through the woods, without giving the slightest 
indication of their approach, and, on the night of the 
14th of August, they appeared before Bryant's station, 
as suddenly as if they had risen from the earth, and, 
surrounding it on all sides, calmly awaited the ap- 
proach of daylight, holding themselves in readiness to 
rush in upon the inhabitants the moment the gates 
were opened in the morning. The supreme influence 
of fortune in war was never more strikingly displayed. 
The garrison had determined to march on the follow- 
ing morning to the assistance of Hoy’s station, from 
which a messenger had arrived the evening before, 
with the intelligence of Holden’s defeat. Had the 
Indians arrived only a few hours later, they would 
have found the fort occupied only by old men, women, 
and children, who could not have resisted-their attack 
for a moment. As it was, they found the garrison 
assembled and under arms, most of them busily en- 
gaged throughout the whole night in preparing for 
an early march the following morning. The Indians 
could distinctly hear the bustle of preparation, and 
see lights glancing from block-houses and cabins dur- 
ing the night, which must have led them to suspect 
that their approach had been discovered. All con- 
tinued tranquil during the night, and Girty silently 
concerted the plan of attack. 

“The fort, consisting of about forty cabins placed 
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in parallel lines, stands upon a gentle rise on the 
southern bank of the Elkhorn, a few paces to the 
right of the road from Maysville to Lexington. The 
garrison was supplied with water from a spring at 
some distance from the fort, on its north-western side 
—a great error in most of the stations, which, in a 
close and long continued siege, must have suffered 
dreadfully for the want of water. 

“The great body of Indians placed themselves in 
ambush within half rifle-shot of the spring, while one 
hundred select, men were placed near the spot where 
the road now runs after passing the creek, with orders 
to open a brisk fire, and show themselves to the garri- 
son on that side, for the purpose of drawing them out, 
while the main body held themselves in readiness to 
rush upon the opposite gate of the fort, hew it down 
with their tomahawks, and force their way into the 
midst of the cabins. At dawn of day, the garrison 
paraded under arms, and were preparing to open their 
gates and march off, as already mentioned, when they 
were alarmed by a furious discharge of rifles, accom- 
panied with yells and screams, which struck terror to 
the hearts of the women and children, and ‘startled 
even the men. All ran hastily to the picketing, and 
beheld a small party of Indians exposed to open view, 
firing, yelling, and make the most furious gestures. 
The appearance was so singular, and so different from 
their usual manner of fighting, that some of the more 
wary and experienced of the garrison instantly pro- 
nounced it a decoy party, and restrained their young 
men from sallying out and attacking them, as some of 
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them were strongly disposed todo. The opposite side 
of the fort was instantly manned, and several breaches 
in the picketing rapidly repaired. Their greatest dis- 
tress arose from the prospect of suffering for water. 
The more experienced of the garrison felt satisfied 
that a powerful party was in ambuscade near the 
spring, but at the samie time they supposed that the 
Indians would not unmask themselves until the firing 
upon the opposite side of the fort was returned with 
such warmth as to induce the belief that the feint had 
succeeded. Acting upon this impression, and yield- 
ing to the urgent necessity of the case, they sum- 
moned all the women without exception, and explain- 
ing to them the circumstances in which they were 
placed, and the improbability that any injury would 
be offered them, until the firing had been returned 
from the opposite side of the fort, they urged them to. 
go in a body to the spring, and each to bring up a 
bucket full of water. Some of the ladies, as was 
natural, had no relish for the undertaking, and asked 
why the men could not bring water as well as them- 
selves? observing that éiey were not bullet-proof, and 
that the. Indians made no distinction between male 
and female scalps! To this it was answered, that 
women were in the habit of bringing water every 
morning to the fort, and that, if the Indians saw them 
engaged as usual, it would induce them to believe 
that their ambuscade was undiscovered, and that they 
would not unmask themselves for the sake of firing 
at a few. women, when they hoped, by remaining con-. 
cealed a few moments longer, to obtai complete 
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possession. of the fort. That if men should go down 
to the spring, the Indians would immediately suspect 
that something was wrong, would despair of succeed- 
ing by ambuscade, and would instantly rush upon 
them, follow them into the fort, or shoot them down 
at the spring. The decision was soon over. A few 
of the boldest declared their readiness to brave the 
danger, and the younger and more timid rallying in 
the rear of these veterans, they all marched down in 
a body to the spring, within point-blank shot of more 
than five hundred Indian warriors! Some of the 
girls could not help betraying symptoms of terror, but 
the married women, in general, moved with a steadi- 
ness and composure which completely deceived the 
Indians. Not a shot was fired. The party were per- 
mitted to fill their buckets, one after another, without 
interruption, and although their steps became quicker 
and quicker on their return, and, when near the gate 
of the fort, degenerated into rather.an unmilitary 
celerity, attended with some little crowding in pass- 
ing the gate, yet not more than one-fifth of the water 
was spilled, and the eyes of the youngest had not di- 
lated to more than double their ordinary size. 
“Being now amply supplied with water, they sent 
out thirteen young men to attack the decoy party, 
with orders to fire with great rapidity, and make as 
much noise as possible, but not to pursue the enemy 
tod'far, while the rest of the garrison took post on 
the opposite side of the fort, cocked their guns, and 
stood in readiness to receive the ambuscade as soon 
as it was unmasked. The firing of the light parties 
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on the Lexington road was soon heard, and quickly 
became sharp and serious, gradually becoming more 
distant from the fort. Instantly, Girty sprang up at 
the head of his five hundred warriors, and rushed 
rapidly upon the western gate, ready to force his way 
over the undefended palisades. Into this immense 
mass of dusky bodies, the garrison poured several 
rapid volleys of rifle-balls with destructive effect. 
Their consternation may be imagined. With wild 
cries they dispersed on the right and left, and in two 
minutes not an Indian ‘was to be seen. At the same 
time, the party who had sallied out on the Lexington 
road came running into the fort at the opposite gate, 
in high spirits, and laughing heartily at the success 
of their manceuvre. 

“A regular attack, in the usual manner, then com-. 
menced, without much effect on either side, until two 
o clock in the afternoon, when a new scene presented 
itself. ‘ 

‘When near sunset, the fire on both sides had 
slackened. The Indians had: become discouraged. 
Their loss in the morning had been heavy, and the 
country was evidently arming, and would soon be 
upon them. They had made no impression upon the 
fort, ‘and, without artillery, could hope to make none. 
The chiefs spoke of raising the siege and decamping, 
but Girty determined, since his arms had been un- 
availing, to try the efficacy of negotiation. Near éne 
of the bastions there was a large stump, to which he 
crept on his hands and knees, and from which he 
hailed the garrison. He highly commended their 
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courage, but assured them that further resistance 
would be madness, as he had six hundred warriors 
with him, and was in hourly expectation of reinforce- 
ments, with artillery, which would instantly blow 
their cabins into the air; that if the fort was taken 
by storm, as it certainly would be, when their cannon 
arrived, it would be impossible for him to save their 
lives; but if they surrendered at once, he gave them 
his honour, that not a hair of their heads should be 
injured. He told them his name, inquired whether 
they knew him, and assured them that they might 
safely trust to his honour. The garrison listened in 
silence to his speech, and many of them looked very 
blank at the mention of artillery, as the Indians had, 
on one occasion, brought cannon with them and de- 
stroyed two stations. Buta young man by the name 
of Reynolds, highly distinguished for courage, energy, 
and a frolicsome gayety of temper, perceiving the 
effect of Girty’s speech, took upon himself to reply to 
it. To Girty’s inquiry of ‘whether the garrison knew 
him? Reynolds replied, ‘that he was very well 
known—that he himself had a worthless dog to which 
he had given the name of Simon .Girty, in consequence 
of: his striking resemblance to the man of that name. 
That if he had: either artillery or reinforcements, 
he might bring them up and be That if either 
himeelf, or any of the naked rascals with him, found 
their way inte the fort, they would disdain to use 
their guns against them, ‘but would drive them out 
again with switches, of which they had collected a 
great number for that purpose alone; and finally, he 
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declared, that they also expected reinforcements—that 
the whole country was marching to their assistance, 
and that if Girty and his gang of murderers remained 
twenty-four hours longer before the fort, their scalps 
would be found drying in the sun upon the roof of 
their cabins.’ Girty took great offence at the tone 
and language of the young Kentuckian, and retired 
with an expression of sorrow for the inevitable de- 
struction which awaited them on the following morn- 
ing. He quickly rejoined the chiefs, and instant 
preparations were made for raising the siege. The 
night passed away in uninterrupted tranquillity, and 
at daylight in the morning, the Indian camp was 
found deserted. Fires were still burning brightly, 
and several pieces of meat were left upon their roast- 
ing sticks, from which it is inferred that they had 
retreated a short time before daylight. _ , 
“Karly in the day, reinforcements began to drop in, 
and by noon, one hundred and sixty-seven men were 
assembled at Bryant's station. Colonel Daniel Boone, 
accompanied by his youngest son, headed a strong 
party from Boonesborough; Trigg brought up the force 
from the neighbourhood of Harrodsburg, and Todd 
commanded the militia around Lexington. A tu- 
multuous consultation, in which every one seems to 
have had a voice, terminated in-a unanimous resolu- 
tion to pursue the enemy without delay. It was well 
known that General Logan had collected a strong 
force in Lincoln, and woakl join them at furthest in 
twenty-four hours. It was distinctly understood that 
the enemy was .at least double, and, according to 
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Girty’s account, more than treble their own numbers. 
It was seen that their trail was broad and obvious, 
and that even some indications.of a tardiness and 
willingness to be pursued had been. observed by their 
scouts, who had been sent out to reconnoitre, and from 
which it might reasonably be inferred that they would 
halt on the way; at least march so leisurely as to 
permit them to wait for the aid of Logan. Yet so 
keen was the ardour of officer. and soldier, that all 
these obvious reasons were overlooked, and, in the 
afternoon of the 18th of August, the line of march 
was taken up,-and the pursuit urged with that pre- 
cipitate courage which has so often been fatal to 
Kentuckians. Most of the officers and many of the 
privates were mounted. 

‘‘ The Indians had followed the buffalo trace, and, asif 
to render their trail still more evident, they had chopped 
many of the trees on each side of the road with their 
hatchets. These strong indications of tardiness made 
some impression upon the cool and calculating mind 
. “Boone, but it was too late to advise retreat. They 
a aa ped that night in the woods, and on the follow- 
‘ay@fUay reached the fatal boundary of their pursuit! 
WAt the Lower Blue Licks, for the first time since the 
pursuit commenced, they came within view of an 
enemy. As the miscellaneous: crowd of horse and 
foot reached the southern bank of Licking, they saw a 
number of Indians ascending the rocky ridge on the 
other side. They halted upon: the appearance of the 
Kentuckians, gazed at them for a few moments in 


silence, and then calmly and leisurely disappeared 
L 
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over the top of the hill. A halt immediately ensued. 
A dozen or twenty officers met in front of the ranks, 
and entered into consultation. . The wild and lonely 
aspect of the country around them, their distance 
from any point of support, with the certainty of their 
being in the presence of a superior enemy, seems to have 
inspired a portion of seriousness bordering upon awe. 
All eyes were now turned upon Boone, and Colonel 
Todd asked his opinion as to what should be done. 
The veteran woodsman, with his usual unmoved 
gravity, replied, ‘that their situation was critical 
and delicate—that the force opposed to them was 
undoubtedly numerous and ready for battle, as might 
readily be seen from the leisurely retreat of the few 
Indians who had appeared upon the crest of the hill: 
that he was well acquainted with the ground in the 
neighbourhood of the Lick, and was apprehensive that 
an ambuscade was formed at the distance of a mile 
in advance, where two ravines, one upon each side of 
the ridge, ran in such a manner, that a concealed 
enemy might assail them at once both in front gigi, 
flank, before they were apprized of the danger 

would be proper, therefore, to do one of two th: 

Either to await the arrival of Logan, who was now 
undoubtedly on his march to join them, or, if it was 
determined to attack without delay, that one-half 
of their number should march up the river, which 
there bends in an elliptical form, cross at the rapids, 
and fall upon the rear of the enemy, while the 
other division attacked in front. At any rate, 
he strongly urged the necessity of reconnoitring the 
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ground carefully before the main body crossed the 
river.’ 

“Boone was heard in silence and with deep atten- 
tion. Some wished to adopt the first plan—othiers 
preferred the second, and the discussion threatened 
to be drawn out to some length, when the boiling 
ardour of McGary, who could never endure the 
presence of an enemy without instant battle, stimu- 
lated him to an act which had nearly proved de- 
structive to his country. He suddenly interrupted 
the consultation with a loud whoop, resembling the 
war-cry of the Indians, spurred his horse into the 
stream, waved his hat over his head and shouted, 
‘Let all who are not cowards follow me! The 
words and the action together produced an electric 
effect. The mounted men dashed tumultuously into 
the river, each striving to be foremost. The footmen 
were mingled with them in one rolling and irregular 
mass. No order was given and none observed. They 
struggled through a deep ford, as well as they could, 
McGary still leading the van, closely followed by 
Majors Harland and McBride.. With the same 
‘gapidity they ascended the ridge, which, by the 
trampling of buffalo forages, hed been stripped bare 
of all vegetation, with the exception of a few dwarfish 
cedars, and which was rendered still more desolate in 
appearance by the multitude of rocks, blackened by 
the sun, which were spread over its surface. Upon 
reaching the top of the ridge, they followed the buffalo 
traces with the same precipitate ardour—Todd and 
Trigg in the rear; McGary, Harland, MeBride, and 
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Boone in front. No scouts were sent in advance— 
none explored either flank—officers and soldiers 
seemed alike demented by the contagious example of 
_@ single man, and all struggled forward, horse and 
foot, as if to outstrip each other in the advance. 
“Suddenly, the van halted. They had reached the 
spot mentioned by Boone, where two ravines head, 
on each side of the ridge. Here a body of Indians 
' presented themselves, and attacked the van. McGa- 
ry’s party instantly returned the fire, but under great 
disadvantage. They were upon a bare and open 
ridge—the Indians in a bushy ravine. The centre 
and rear, ignorant of the ground, hurried up to the 
assistance of the van, but were soon stopped by a terri- 
ble fire from the ravine that flanked them. They 
found themselves enclosed as if in the wings of a net, 
destitute of a proper shelter, while the enemy were. 
in:a great measure covered from their fire. Still, 
however, they maintained their ground. The action 
became warm and bloody. The parties gradually 
closed, the Indians emerged from the ravine, and 
the fire became mutually destructive. The officers 
suffered dreadfully. Todd and Trigg, in the rear— 
Harland, McBride, agd young Boone, in front, were 
already killed. The Indians gradually extended their 
line, to turn the right of the Kentuckians, and cut 
off their retreat. This was quickly perceived by the 
weight of the fire from that quarter, and the rear in- 
stantly fell back in disorder, and attempted to rush 
through their only opening to the river. The motion 
quickly communicated itself to the van, and a hurried 
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retreat became general. The Indians instantly sprang 
forward in pursuit, and, falling upon them with their 
tomahawks, made a cruel slaughter. From the battle- 
ground to the river, the spectacle was terrible. The 
horsemen generally escaped, but the foot, particularly 
the van, which had advanced farthest within the 
wings of the net, were almost totally destroyed. 
Colonel Boone, after “witnessing the death of his son 
and many of his dearest friends, found himself almost 
entirely surrounded, at the very commencement of the 
retreat. Several hundred Indians were between him 
and the ford, to which the great mass of the fugitives 
were bending their flight, and to which the attention 
of the savages was principally directed. Being inti- 
mately acquainted with the ground, he, together with 
a few friends, dashed into the ravine which the In- 
dians had occupied, but which most of them had now 
left to join the pursuit. After sustaining one or two 
heavy fires, and baffling one or two small parties, who 
pursued him for a short distance, he crossed the river 
below the ford by swimming, and entering the wood 
at a point where there was no pursuit, returned by a 
circuitous route. to Bryant's station. In the mean 
time, the great mass of the victors and vanquished 
crowded the bank of the ford. The slaughter was 
great in the river. The ford was crowded with horse- 
men and foot and Indians, all mingled together. 
Some were compelled ‘to seek a passage above by 
swimming—some, who could not swim, were over- 
taken and killed at the edge of the water. A man 
by the name of Netherland, who had formerly been 
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strongly suspected of cowardice, here displayed a 
coolness and presence of mind, equally noble and un- 
expected. Being finely mounted, he had outstripped 
the great mass of fugitives, and crossed the river in 
safety. A dozen or twenty horsemen accompanied 
him, and, having placed the river between them and 
the enemy, showed a disposition to continue their 
flight, without regard to the safety of their friends 
who were on foot and still struggling with the current. . 
Netherland instantly checked his horse, and in a loud 
voice called upon his companions to halt !—fire upon 
the Indians, and save those who were still in the stream. 
The party instantly obeyed—and, facing about, poured 
a fatal discharge of rifles upon the foremost of the 
pursuers. The enemy instantly fell back from the 
opposite bank, and gave time for the harassed and 
miserable footmen to cross in safety. The check, 
however, was but momentary. Indians were scen 
crossing in great numbers above and below, and the 
flight again became general. Most of the foot left 
the great buffalo track, and, plunging into the thickets, 
escaped by a circuitous route to Bryant's. 

“Young Reynolds, after bearing his share in the 
action with distinguished gallantry, was galloping 
with several other horsemen in order to reach the 
ford. The great body of the fugitives had preceded 
them, and their situation was in the highest decree 
critical and dangerous. Abont halfway between the 
battle-ground and the river, the party overtook Captain 
Patterson, on foot, exhausted by the rapidity of the 
flight, and, in consequence of former wounds received 
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from the Indians, so infirm as to be unable to keep 
up with the main body of the men on foot.’ The 
Indians were close behind him, and his fate seemed 
inevitable. Reynolds, upon coming up with this 
brave officer, instantly sprang from his horse, aided 
Patterson to mount upon the saddle, and continued 
his own flight on foot. Being remarkably active and 
vigorous, he contrived to elude his pursuers, and, turn- 
ing off from the main road, plunged into the river 
near the spot where Boone had crossed, and swam in 
safety to the opposite side. Unfortunately, he wore a 
pair of buckskin breeches, which had become so heavy 
and full of water as to prevent his exerting. himself 
with his usual activity, and, while sitting down for 
the purpose of pulling them: off, he was overtaken 
by a party of Indians and made prisoner. Young 
Reynolds was treated kindly, and compelled to ac- 
company his captors in the pursuit. A small party 
of Kentuckians soon attracted their attention, and he 
was left in charge of three Indians, who, eager in 
pursuit, in turn committed him to the charge of one 
of their number, while they followed their com- 
panions. Reynolds and his guard jogged along very 
leisurely,—the former totally unarmed, the latter 
with a tomahawk and rifle in his hands. At length, 
the Indian stooped to tie his moccasin, when Reynolds 
instantly sprang upon him, knocked him down with 
his fist, and quickly disappeared in the thicket which 
surrounded them. For this act of generosity, Captain 
Patterson -afterwards made him a present of two 
hundred acres of first-rate land. 
9 
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“ McGary, notwithstanding the extreme exposure of 
his. station, as leader of the van, and consequently 
most deeply involved in the ranks of the enemy, 
escaped without the slightest injury. This gentle- 
man will ever be remembered, as associated with the 
disaster of which he was the immediate, although not 
the original cause. He has always been represented 
as.a man of fiery and daring courage, strongly tinctured 
with ferocity, and unsoftened by any of the humane 
and gentle. qualities which awaken affection. In the 
hour of battle his presence was invaluable, but in 
civil life the ferocity of his temper rendered him an 
unpleasant companion. 

“As soon as intelligence of the battle of the Blue 
Licks reached Colonel George Rogers-Clark, who then 
resided at the falls of Ohio, he determined to set on 
foot an expedition against the Indian towns, for the 
purpose, both of avenging the joss of: the battle, and 
rousing the spirit of the country, which. had begun to 
sink into the deepest dejection. He proposed that 
‘one thousand men should be raised from all parts of 
Kentucky, and should rendezvous at Cincinnati, under 
the command of their respective officers, where he 
engaged to meet them at the head of a part of the 
Illinois regiment, then.under his command, together 
with one brass field-piece, which was regarded by the 
‘Indians with superstitious terror. The offer was em- 
braced with great alacrity; and instant measures were 
taken for the collection of a sufficient —* of 
volunteers" | 

“Cglonel Boone ‘accompanied ihe on this expe- 
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dition, which, you know, destroyed the Indian towns, 
but killed very. few Indiang,. After that, he returned 
home and spent the time in hunting. He was one of 
the best shots and the keenest trappers in the West. 
When I saw him at Boonesborough, he was still strong 
and hardy; but his hair was gray, and he complained 
that he couldn't hunt as he once did. He was about 
your height, Captain Fleehart, and just as stout. But 
I scarcely think he was as quick in his movements.” 

“He was a very active. man,” said Fleehart, “and 
I don’t think a bolder one ever lived anywhar. I’m 
much obleeged to you for lettin’ me know so much 
about him. You've picked up a deal of information 
in your travellin’ round the country.” 

“T scraped an acquaintance with some of them 
thar men you named, when I was a boy,” said Hurl- 
but, “but I hadn’t larnin’ enough to keep much of 
their company. I knew Jack Reynolds jest as well 
as I know deer-meat now. He was all heart—that 
fellow was; and he could sing a better song and tell 
a better joke than any of the chaps about the Kentuck 
settlements. I knew McGary, too. He was-.a reg’lar 
savage. All fire and fury.in a skrimmage, slashing 
on all sides, without any more mercy in him than a 
buck at bay. He always stuck to it that he did right 
in that Blue Licks affair, and I jest blieve he did, I 
do.” 

< He displayed his courage, but no wisdom,” said 

ice. 

“He wanted fo display his courage, ” said Hurlbut. 
“Some of them ’ere-young officers—Todd. among the 
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rest—had insinuated, in the council of war, that he 
was chicken-hearted, beeause he wanted to wait for 
Logan before they marched at all. So he jest wanted 
to try who had the most of the man about him.” 

“Hurra! for McGary’s pluck, though it did cause 
some blood-spillin’,” exelaimed Bill Hawkins. 

.“ Well, men, it’s jest about time we fix things for 
sleepin’,” said Fleehart. “This ’ere livin’ in a block- 
house makes a hunter ’tarnal lazy and sleepy. I’ve 
been doin’ nothin’ of any account eek : but I feel 
as if I could sleep a week.” 

“Of. course, age has nothing to do with it,” ob- 
served Prentice. _ 

“ Age! no, indeed. -I feel just as strong as ever I 
did, though I can’t jump about so lively as I could 
once,” said Fleehart, rising and vigorously stretching 
himself. The four men descended “from the platform 
and entered the block-house. Two of those who had 
remained inside were sent to mount guard, and the 
sleeping arrangements being soon concluded where 
none were fastidious, repose again cua upon the 
garrison. : 
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Council of India: 


Pight Third. 


THE party of men from the settlements, guided by 
Joe Moreland, were gone two days upon their hunt, 
and though they had several narrow escapes, reached 
the block-house safely, about sunset on the second day 
after they started: Owen Little came in almost at 
the same time, and reported that.there were no Indians 
within twenty miles of the garrison; and that he had 
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learned that the Delawares were so much disheart- 
ened by their late defeat, that they had abandoned 
all thought of another regular attack for the present. 
Captain Fleehart very naturally put but little faith 
in appearances, where such a treacherous foe was con- 
cerned, and sent -out Bill Hawkins to act as a scout. 
Nothing would have pleased the captain better than 
to have sallied out on that service; for he loved the 
woods and all the risks of the wilderness, with an 
ardour that age could not chill nor decaying strength 
abate. But he had engaged to perform a higher duty, 
and he kept to his command at the block-house. The 
settlers determmed to pass the night at the block- 
house, and return home next day.’ The trophies of 
the hunt offered. the material for a rich feast, and 
Flechart agreed that they should have one. = * 

By the rough and ready handiwork of the. rangers; 
a table, as long as the lower room in the block-house, 
was constructed. The skill of Jean Vansan was 
brought to bear upon the culinary department, and 
the results were several very unusual luxuries, in the 
way of cooked meats, new bread, etc. The French- 
man’s arm was stiff and sore; but he promised the 
the company they should have some violin music, if 
he could possibly play. He was regarded by the 
rangers as the inventive and skilful artiste of the 
party; and if any thing in the way of civilized work 
or pleasure. was to be attended to, Vansan 1 was upper- 
most in their thoughts. 

The long table was plentifully spread with all that 
could tempt the appetite of men never very fasti- 
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the Indians have had a prescience of the sad havoc 
those two youths: would make on their race, in- 
stead of carrying them off prisoners, they would 
have carried their scalps to their towns. It is happy 
for us that God has veiled from us the future. 
“When about: thirteen years of age, Lewis was 
taken prisoner by the Indians, together with his 
brother Jacob, about eleven years old. Before he 
was taken, he received a slight wound in the breast 
from a bullet, which carried off 4 small piece of the 
breast-bone. The second night after they were taken, 
the Indians encamped at the Big Lick, twenty miles 
from the river, on the waters of McMahon’s Creek. 
The boys were not confined. After the Indians had 
fallen asleep, Lewis whispered to his brother Jacob 
that he must get up and go back home with him. 
When they had got about one hundred yards from the 
camp, they sat down on a log. ‘ Well,’ said Lewis, 
‘we can't go home barefooted ; I will go back and get a 
pair of moccasons for each of us; and accordingly did 
so, and returned. After sitting a little longer, ‘ Now,’ 
said he, ‘I will go back and get father’s gun, and 
then we will start.’ This was effected.” They had 
not travelled far on the trail by which they came, 
before they heard: the Indians after them. It was a 
‘moonlight night. When the Indians came pretty 
nigh them, they stepped aside into the bushes, and 
let them pass; then fell into. the rear and travelled on. 
On the return of the. Indians they did the same... They 
were then pursued by two Indians on horseback, 
whom they dodged in the same way. The next day; 
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they reached Wheeling in safety, crossing the river 
on a raft of their own making. By this time, Lewis 
had become almost spent from his wound. | 
' After their return from captivity, and these lads 
began to grow to be men, (and the boys on the 
frontier, at a very early age, at least as soon as they 
could handle a gun, considered. themselves men,) they 
took a solemn oath that they would never make peace 
nor truce with the Indians while they had strength 
to wield a tomahawk, or sight to draw a bead; and 
they were as true to their oaths as was the illustrious 
and far-famed hero of Carthage. ‘These warriors 
esteemed the duty of revenge as the most pre- 
cious and sacred portion of their inheritance. The 
blood of their murdered ‘and mangled parents and 
infant brothers and sisters was always present 
to their minds, and strung their sinews to activity,. 
and whetted their souls to the highest pitch of 
resolution to bathe their hands in me blood of their 
enemies. 

“In the year 1782, after Crawford's defeat, Lewis 
Whetzel went with Thomas Mills, who had been in 
the campaign, to get a horse, which he had left near 
the place where St. Clairsville now stands. At the 
Indian Spring, two miles above St. Clairsville, on the 
‘Wheeling road, they were met by about forty Indians, 
who were in pursuit of the stragglers from the cam- 
paign. The Indians and the white men discovered 
each ofher about the same-time. Lewis fired first, 
and killed. an Indian; the fire from the Indians 
wounded Mr. Mills, and he was soon overtaken and 
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killed. Four of the Indians then singled out, dropped 
their guns, and pursued Whetzel. Whetzel loaded 
his rifle as he ran. After running about half a mile, 
one of the Indians having got within eight or ten 
steps of him, Whetzel wheeled round and shot him 
down, ran on, and loaded as before. After going 
about three-quarters of a mile further, a second Indian 
came so close to him that when he turned to fire, the 
Indian caught the muzzle of his gun, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, he and the Indian had a severe wring for 
it; he succeeded, however, in bringing the muzzle of 
-it to the Indian’s breast, and killed him on the spot. 
By. this time he, as well as the Indians, were pretty 
well tired; the pursuit was continued by the two 
remaining Indians. Whetzel, as before, loaded his 
gun, and stopped several times during the latter 
chase. When he did so, the Indians treed themselves. 
After going something more than a mile, Whetzel 
took the advantage of a little open piece of ground, 
over which the Indians were passing, a short distance 
behind him, to make a sudden stop for the purpose 
of shooting the foremost, who got behind a little 
sapling, which was too small to cover: his body. 
Whetzel shot, and broke his thigh: the wound, in the 
issue, proved fatal. The last of the Indians then 
gave a little yell, and said, “No catch dat man—gun 
always loaded,” and gave up the chase; glad, no 
doubt, to get off:with his life. This was a frightful 
and well-managed fight. It is said that Lewis 
Whetzel, in the course of the Indian wars in this part 
of the country, (Wheéling,) killed twenty-seven ‘In- 
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dians; besides a number more along the frontier settle- 
meits of Kentucky.” 

“That loading and firing as we run is summut 
the red:skins. never could learn; and. that shows 
they're not equal to white men any way,” said Klee 
hart. | 

“Lew Whetzel was a whole ean at shootin’ , though: | 
More o’ that bar-fat this way !” said Hurlbut. | 

“What a maw that man has!” said Owen, Little. 

_ Prentice waited until the noise subsided, and then 
Gent on with his narrative, stopping occasionally, in 
the course of it, to secure his share of the eatables. 

“In the year.1780, an expedition was set on foot 
to proceed against and destroy the Indian towns 
situated on the Coshocton, a branch of the Muskingum 
River. The place of rendezvous for the troops was 
Wheeling. The command of the expedition was_con- 
ferred on Colonel Broadhead, a soldier of some distinc- 
tion in those days. Martin Whetzel was a volunteer 
in this campaign. The officers of the frontier armies 
were only nominally such; every soldier acted as 
seemed right in his own judgment. . This little army 
of four hundred men went forward rapidly, i in order 
to fall upon the Indian towns by surprise. They 
were secretly and actively pushed forward, till they 
surrounded, one of their towns before the enemy were 
apprized of their danger. Every man, woman, and 
child were made prisoners without the firing of a gun. 

“Among the prisoners were sixteen warriors. A 
little after dark, a council of war was held, to deter- 
“mine on the fate of the Warriors in custody. They 
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were doomed to death, and, by the order of the com- 
mander were hound, taken a little distance below the 
town, and despatched with tomahawks and spears, and 
then scalped. In this work of death, Martin Whetzel, 
with a kind of: fiendish pleasure, sunk his tomahawk 
into the heads of the unresisting Indians. 
_.& “Early the next morning, an Indian presented him- 
self on the opposite bank of the river, and asked for 
the ‘Big Captain.’ Colonel Broadhead presented 
himself, and asked the Indian what he wanted? To 
-which he replied, ‘I want peace.’ ‘Send over some 
of your chiefs,’ said Broadhead. ‘May be you kill,’ 
said the Indian. He was answered, ‘They shall not 
be killed.’ One of. the chiefs, a well-looking man, 
came over the river, and entered into conversation with 
the commander in the street; but while engaged in 
conversation, Martin Whetzel came up behind him 
with a tomahawk concealed in the bosom of his 
hunting-shirt, and struck him on the back of the head. 
The poor Indian fell, and immediately expired. This 
act of perfidy. and reckless. revenge the commander 
had no power, if he had the disposition, to punish, as 
probably two-thirds of the army approved the vindic- 
tive deed. | fe ae | 
The next day the army commenced its retreat 
from Coshocton. Colonel Broadhead committed the 
prisoners to the militia. They were about twenty in 
number. After they had-marched about half a mile, 
the men commenced killing them. Martin Whetzels- 
tomahawk,’ upon this occasion, was crimsoned with 
the blood and brains of the unresisting Indians. 
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-Such was his indomitable spirit of revenge for the 
murder of his parents and infant brothers and sisters, 
that no place nor circumstance was sacreg enough 
to preserve the life of an. Indian, when within 
his vindictive grasp. In a short time they were 
all despatched, éxcept a few women. and children, 
who were spared and taken to Fort Pitt, and after 

some time exchanged for an equal number of their 
prisoners. | 

. “Some years ‘after. the foregoing action took place, 
Martin Whetzel was surprised and taken prisoner by 
the Indians, and remained with them a considerable 
length of time; till, by his cheerful disposition, and 
apparent satisfaction with their mode and manner of 
life, he disarmed their suspicion, acquired their confi- 
dence, and was adopted into one of their families. 
How much his duplicity overreached the credulity of 
those sons of the forest, the sequel will show. He 
was free, he’ hunted -around the town, returned, 
danced, and frolicked with the young Indians, and 
appeared perfectly satisfied with his change of life. 
But all this time, although he showed a cheerful face, 
his heart was brooding on escape, which he wished to 
render memorable by some tragic act of revenge upon 
his confiding enemies. In the fall of the year, Martin 
and three Indians set off to make a fall hunt. They 
pitched their camp:near the head of Sandusky River. 
When the hunt commenced, he was very careful to 
‘return first in the evening to the camp, prepare wood 
for the night, and do all the other little offices. of 
camp duty.to render them. comfortable: . By this 
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means he lulled any, lurking suspicion which they 
might entertain towards him. While hunting one 
‘evening, some distance from the camp, he came 
across one of his Indian camp-mates. The Indian, 
not being apprized that revenge was corroding in 
Whetzel’s heart, was not the least alarmed at the 
approach, of his friend, the white man. Martin 
watched for a favourable moment, and as the 
Indian’s attention was called in a different direction, 
he. shot him down, scalped him, and threw. his 
body into a deep hole which had been made by a 
large tree torn up by the roots, and covered his body 
with logs and brush, over which he strewed leaves 
to conceal the body. He then hurried to camp to 
prepare, as usual, wood for the night. When night 
came, one of the Indians was missing, and Martin 
expressed great concern on account of the absence of 
their comrade. The other Indians did not appear to 
be the least concerned at the absence of their com- 
panion; they alleged that he might have taken a 
large circle, looking for new hunting-ground, or that 
he might have pursued some wounded game till it 
was too late to return to camp. In this mood the 
subject was dismissed for the night; they ate their 
supper, and lay down to sleep. Martin’s mind was 
so full of the thoughts of home, and of taking signal 
vengeance of his enemies, that he could not sleep; he 
had gone too far to retreat, and: whatever he did 
must be done quickly. Being now determined to 
effect his escape at all hazards,the question he had 


to decide was whether he should make an attack on 
10 N 
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the two sleeping Indians, or watch fora favourable 
opportunity of despatching them one at a time. The 
latter plan appeared to him to be less subject to risk 
or failure. The next morning, he prepared to put his 
determination into execution. When the two Indians 
set out on their hunt the.next morning, he. deter- 
mined to follow one of them (like a true hunting-dog 
on a slow trail) till a fair opportunity should present 
itself of despatching him without alarming his fellow. 
He cautiously pursued him till near evening, when he 
openly walked to him; and commenced a conversation 
about their day’s hunt. The Indian being completely 
off his guard, suspecting no danger, Martin watched 
for a favourable moment when the Indian’s attention 
was drawn to a different direction, and, with one 
sweep of his vengeful tomahawk, laid him lifeless on 
the ground, scalped him, tumbled his body into a 
sink-hole, and covered it with brush and logs; and 
then made his. way for the camp, with a firm. deter- 
mination of closing the bloody tragedy by killing the 
third Indian. He went out and composedly waited 
at the camp for the return of the Indian. About 
sunset, he saw him coming, with a load of game ‘he 
had killed swung on his back. Martin went forward 
under the pretence of aiding to disencumber him of 
his load. When the Indian stooped down to be 
detached of his load, Martin, with one fell swoop of 
his. tomahawk, laid him dead. Being now in no 
danger of pursuit, he leisurely packed up what plunder 
he could conveniently carry with him,:and made his 
way for the white settlements, where ‘he safely 
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arrived witl the tnive Indian scalps, after an absence 
of nearly a year.” 

“Well, that beats all natur’, except MeConnel’ g 
escape,” said the Kentuckian. 

“It’s a very common doin’, out this way,” said 
Fleehart, who could not see-so much to wonder at, in 
such exploits, as his less experienced friends. 

“More bread, you screamer,” said Michael O'Byrne 
to the Kentuckian. 

“Prentice continued, the rest of the company eagerly 
listening :— 

“ John Whetzel and Veach Dickerson associated to 
go on an Indian scout. They crossed the Ohio at the 
Mingo Bottom, three miles below where the town of 
Steubenville has since been constructed. They set 
off with the avowed intention of bringing an Indian 
prisoner. They painted and dressed in complete 
Indian style, and could talk some in their language. 
What induced them to undertake this hazardous 
enterprise is now unknown; perhaps, the novelty and 
danger of the undertaking prompted them to action. 
No reward was given for either prisoners or scalps; 
nor were they employed or paid by the government. 
Every man fought on his own hook, furnished his own 
arms and ammunition, and carried his own baggage. 
This was to all intents a democratic war, as every one 
fought as often and as long as he pleased; either by 
himeelf, or with such company as he could confide 
in. As the white men on the frontier took but few: 
prisoners, Whetzel and Dickerson concluded to change 
the practice, and bring in an Indian to make a pet. 
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Whatever whim may have induced them, they set 
off with the avowed intention of bringing in a prisoner, 
or losing their own scalps in the attempt. They 
pushed through the Indian country, with silent tread 
and a keen look-out, till they were near the head of 
the Sandusky River, where they came near to a small 
Indian village. They concealed themselves near to 
a path which appeared to be considerably travelled. 
In the course of the first day of their ambush, they 
saw several small companies of Indians pass them. 
As it was not their wish to raise an alarm among the 
enemy, they permitted them to pass undisturbed. In 
the evening of the next day, they saw two Indians 
coming sauntering along the road in quite a merry 
mood. They immediately stepped into the road, and, 
with a confident air, as if they were meeting friends, 
went forward until they came within reach of the 
cnemy. Whetzel drew his tomahawk, and, with ‘one 
sweep, knocked an Indian down; at the same instant, 
Dickerson grasped the other in his arms, and threw 
him on the ground. By this time, Whetzel had killed 
the other, and turned his hand to aid in fastening the 
prisoner. This completed, they scalped the dead In- 
dian, and set off with the prisoner for home. They 
travelled all that night on the war-path leading 
towards Wheeling. In the morning, they struck off 
from the path, making diverse courses, and keep- 
ing on, the hardest ground, where their feet would 
make the least impression, as this would render their 
trailémore difficult to follow, in case they should be 
pursued. They pushed along till they had crossed 
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the Muskingum some distance, when their prisoner 
began to show a restive, stubborn disposition: he 
finally threw himself on the ground, and refused to 
rise. He held down his head, and told them they 
might tomahawk him as soon as they pleased, for he 
was determined to go no farther. They used every 
argument they could think of to induce him to pro- 
ceed, but without any effect. He said ‘he would 
rather die in his native woods than preserve his life 
a little longer and at last be tortured by fire, and have 
his body mangled for sport, when they took him to 
their towns.’ They assured him his life would be 
spared, and that he would be well used and treated 
with plenty. But all their efforts could not induce 
him to rise to his feet. The idea that he would be 
put to death for sport, or in revenge, in presence of a 
large number of spectators, who would enjoy with 
raptures the scenes of his torture and death, had 
taken such a strong hold of his mind, that he de- 
termined to disappoint the possibility of their being 
gratified at his expense. As it was not their wish to 
kill him, from coaxing, they proceeded to try if a 
hickory, well applied, would not bend his stubborn 
soul. This, too, failed to have any effect. ‘ He ap- 
peared to be as callous and indifferent to the lash as 
if he had been a cooper’s -horse. ¥inding all their 
efforts to urge him forward ineffectual, they de- 
termined to put him to death. They then toma- 
hawked and scalped him, and left his body a prey to 
the wild beasts of the forest and to the birds of the 
air. Our heroes then returned home with their two 
| 
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scalps; but vexed and disappointed that ney could 
not bring with them their prisoner.” 

| “Thar’s no use of trying to bend a vidal, when 
he says he'd sooner die than go. I know that much 
of Injin natur,” said Hurlbut. i 

“Keep your jaws full, to hush your noise. Don’t 
you see your interruptin’ Mr. Prentice?” said Flee- 
hart. Prentice had paused to replenish his dish, 
having finished which, he proceeded :— 

“Of Jacob Whetzel’s history, Ican give but a meagre 
account, although I have heard of many of his ex- 
ploits in the old Indian war. But my recollection 
of them is so indistinct and confused, that I will 
attempt to relate but one of the numerous fights in 
which he was engaged. In that battle, he had a 
comrade, who was his equal in intrepidity, and his 
superior in that cautious prudence which constitutes 
the efficient warrior: I mean Simon Kenton. 

“Kenton and Whetzel made arrangements to make 
a full hunt together; and for that purpose, they went 
into the hilly country, near the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky River. When they arrived in that part of the 
country in which they intended to make their hunt, 
they discovered some signs of Indians having pre- 
occupied the ground. It would have been out of 
character in a Kenton and a Whetzel to retreat, with- 
out first ascertaining the description and number of 
the enemy. They determined to find the Indian 
camp, which they believed was at no great distance 
from them, as they had heard reports of guns late in 
the evening, and early the next morning, in the same 
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direction... This convinced them that the camp was 
at no great distance from the firing. Our. heroes 
moved cautiously abott, making as little sign as 
possible, that they might not be discovered by the 
enemy. Towards evening of the second day after 
they arrived.on the ground, they discovered the In- 
dian camp. They kept themselves concealed, de- 
termined, as soon as night approached, to reconnoitre 
the situation and number of the enemy, and then 
govern their future operations as prudence might 
dictate. They found five Indians in the camp. 
Having confidence in themselves, and in their usual 
good fortune, they concluded to attack them boldly. 
Contrary to military rules, they agreed to defer the 
attack till light. In military affairs, it is a general 
rule to avoid night fights, except where small numbers 
intend to assault a larger force. The night is then 
chosen, as, in the darkness, the numbers of the as- 
sailants being uncertain, may produce panics and con- 
fusion, which may give the victory to far inferior 
numbers. Our heroes chose daylight and an open 
field for the fight. There was a large fallen tree 
lying near the camp; this would’ serve as a rampart 
for defence, and would also serve: to conceal them 
from observation till the battle commenced. They 
took their station behind the log, and there lay till 
broad daylight, when they were able to draw a clear 
bead. Jacob Whetzel had a double-barrelled rifle. 
Their guns were cocked—they took aim, and gave 
the preconcerted signal—fired, and two Indians fell. 
As quick as thought, Whetzel fired his second load, 
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and down fell the third Indian. Their number was 
equal, and they bounded over the log, screaming and 
yelling at the highest pitch of their voices, to strike 
tetror into their remaining enemies; and were among 
them before they recovered from the sudden surprise. 
The two remaining Indians, without arms, took to 
their heels, and ran in different directions. Kenton 
pursued one, whom he soon overhauled, tomahawked, 
and scalped, and then returned with the bloody trophy 
to the camp. Shortly after, Whetzel returned with 
the scalp of the fifth Indian. This was a wholesale 
slaughter, that but few, except such men as a Kenton 
and a Whetzel, would have attempted. 

“But Lewis Whetzel was the most daring and the 
fiercest warrior of the four brothers. I recollect his 
appearance. I never could forget it. He was about 
five feet nine inches high. He had a full breast, 
broad shoulders, and powerful arms. His skin was 
very dark; his face marked with small-pox. His hair 
was very black, and reached to the calf of his legs 
when combed ont. His eyes were black, and, when 
excited, the fiercest I ever saw. Their glance was 
enough to curdle one’s blood. 

“Some time in 1788, a party of Indians had 
crossed the Ohio, entered the settlements and killed 
a family, and then made their escape with im punity. 
As the Indians had not crossed the Ohio in that 
neighbourhood for @ year or two previous, the settlers 
began to think they could live with safety in their 
cabins. This unexpected murder spread great alarm 
through the sparse settlements, and revenge. was 
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determined upon. Some of the settlers who were in 
easy circumstances, in order to stimulate the young 
and active to take vengeance on the enemy, proposed 
to draw up a subscription, and give a handsome re- 
ward to the man who would bring the first Indian 
scalp. Upwards of one hundred dollars were sub- 
scribed. Major McMahan, who frequently led the 
hardy frontier men in those perilous times, soon raised 
a company of about twenty men, among whom was 
Lewis Whietzel. They crossed the Ohio, and pursued 
the Indians’ trail with unerring tact, till they came 
to the Muskingum River. There the advance, or 
spies, discovered a party of Indians, far superior to 
their own in number, camped on the bank of the 
river. As the Indians had not yet discovered the 
white men, Major McMahan retreated with his party 
to the top of the hill, where they might consult about 
their future operations. The conclusion of the con- 
ference was ‘that discretion was the better part of 
valour,’ and a hasty retreat was prudently resolved 
on. While the party were consulting on the propriety 
of attacking the Indians, Lewis Whetzel sat on a log, 
with his gun laid across his lap, and his tomahawk in 
his hand: he took no part in the council. As soon 
as the resolution was adopted to retreat, it was, with- 
out delay, put in execution; and the party set off, 
leaving Lewis sitting on the log. Major McMahan 
called to him, and inquired if he was going with 
them. Lewis answered ‘that he was not; that he 
came out to hunt Indians: they were now found, and 
he was not going home, like a fool, with his finger in 
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his mouth. He would take an Indian scalp, or lose 
his own, before he went home.’ All their arguments 
were without avail. His stubborn, unyielding dispo- 
sition was such, that he never submitted himself to 
the control or advice of others; they were compelled 
to leave him, a solitary being in the midst of the thick 
forest, surrounded by vigilant enemies. Notwith- 
standing that this solitary individual appeared to 
rush into danger with the fury of a madman, in his 
disposition was displayed the cunning of a fox, as well 
as the boldness of the lion. | 

‘As soon as his friends had left him, he picked up 
his blanket, shouldered his rifle, and struck off into 
a different part of the country, in hope that fortune 
would place in his way some lone Indian. He kept 
aloof from the large streams, where large parties of 
the enemy generally camped. He prowled through 
the woods with a noiseless tread and the keen glance 
of the eagle, that day, and the next till evening, when 
he discovered a smoke curling up among the bushes. 
He crept softly to the fire, and found two blankets 
and a small copper kettle in the camp. He instantly 
concluded that this was the camp of only two Indians, 
and that he could kill them both. He concealed him- 
self in the thick brush, but in such a position that 
he could see the number and motions of the enemy. 
About sunset, one of the Indians came in and made 
up the fire, and went to cooking his supper. Shortly 
after, the other came in: they ate their supper; after 
which. they began to sirig, and amuse themselves by 
telling comic stories, at which they would burst into 
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a roar of laughter. These poor fellows, when enjoying 
themselves in‘the utmost glee, little dreamed that the 
grim monster, Death, in the shape of Lewis Whetzel, 
was about stealing a march upon them. Lewis kept 
& keen watch on their manceuvres. About nine or 
ten o'clock at night, one of the Indians wrapped his 
blanket round him, shouldered his rifle, took a chunk 
of fire in his hand, and left the camp, doubtless with 
the intention of going to watch a deer-lick. The fire 
and smoke would serve to keep off the gnats and muske- 
toes. It is a remarkable fact, that deer are not alarmed 
at seeing fire, from the circumstance of seeing it so fre- 
quently in the fall and winter seasons, when the leaves 
and grass are dry and the woods on fire. The absence 
of the Indian was the cause of vexation and disap- 
pointment to Whetzel, whose trap was so happily set, 
that he considered his game secure. He still indulged 
the hope that the Indian might return to camp before 
day. In this he was disappointed. There were birds 
in the woods, who chirped and chattered just before 
break of day; and, like the cock, gave notice to the 
woodsman that day would soon appear. Lewis heard 
the wooded songster begin to chatter, and determined 
to delay no longer the work of death for the return 
of the Indian. He walked to the camp with a noise- 
less step, and found his" victim buried in profound 
sleep, lying upon hig side. He drew his butcher- 
knife, and with all his force, impelled by revenge, he 
sent the blade through his heart. He said the Indian 
gave a short quiver and a convulsive motion, and 
lay sfill in death. He then scalped him, and set off 
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for home. He arrived at the Mingo Bottom only one. 
day after his unsuccessful companions. He claimed, 
and, as he should, réceived his reward. : 

“Some time after General Harmer had erected a 
fort at the mouth of the Muskingum River, he pre- 
vailed on some white men to go with a flag among 
the nearest Indian tribes, and endeavour to prevail 
with them to come to the fort, and there to conclude 
a treaty of peace. A large number of Indians came 
on the general invitation, and camped on the Musk- 
ingum River, a few miles above its mouth. Gencral 
Harmer issued a proclamation, giving notice that a 
cessation of arms was mutually agreed upon between 
the white and red men, till an effort for a treaty of 
peace should be concluded. As treaties of peace with 
the Indians had been so frequently violated, but little 
faith was placed in the stability of such treaties by 
the frontier men; notwithstanding that they were as 
frequently the aggressors as were the Indians. Half 
the frontier men of that day had been born in a fort, 
and grew to manhood, as it were, in a siege. The 
Indian war had continued so long, and was so bloody, 
that they believed war with them was to continue 
as long as one lived to make fight. With these im- 
pressions, as they considered the Indians faithless, it 
was difficult to inspire confidence, in the stability of 
treaties. While General Harmer was diligently en- 
gaged with the Indians, endeavouring to make peace, 
Lewis Whetzel concluded to go to Fort Harmer, and, 
as the Indians would be passing and repassing between 
their camp and the fort, would offer a fair opportunity 
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of killing one. He associated with himself, in this 
enterprise, a man by the name of Veach Dickerson, 
who was only a small grade below himself in reckless 
daring. As soon.as the enterprise was resolved on, 
they were impatient to put it in execution. The 
more danger, the more excited and impatient they 
were to execute their plan. They set off without 
delay, and arrived at the desired point, and sat them- 
selves down in ambush, near the path leading from 
the fort to the Indian camp. Shortly after they had 
concealed themselves by the wayside, they saw an 
Indian approaching on horseback, running his horse 
at full speed. They called to him, but, owing to the 
clatter of the horse’s feet, he did not hear, or heed 
their call, but kept on at a sweeping gallop. When 
the Indian had nearly passed, they concluded to give 
him a fire, as he rode. They fired; but as the Indian 
did not fall, they thought that they had missed him. 
As the alarm would.soon be spread that an Indian 
had been shot at; and as large numbers of them were 
near at hand, they commenced an immediate retreat 
to their home. As their. neighbours knew the object 
of their expedition, as soon as they returned, they 
were asked what luck? Whetzel answered, ‘that 
they had had bad luck—they had seen but one Indian, 
and he on horseback—that they fired at him as he 
rode, but he did not fall, but went off at full speed, 
scratching his back, as if he had been stung by a 
yellow-jacket.’ The truth was, they had shot him 
through the hips and lower part of the belly. He 
rode to the fort, and that night expired of his wound. 
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“It was soon rumoured to General Harmer that 
Lewis Whetzel was the murderer. General Harmer 
sent a Captain Kingsbury, with a company of men, to 
the Mingo Bottom, with orders to take Whetzel, alive 
or dead—a uscless and impotent order. .A company 
of men could as easily have drawn old Horny out of 
the bottomless pit, as take Lewis Whetzel by force 
from the rieighbourhood of the Mingo Bottom. On 
the day that Captain Kingsbury arrived, there was a 
shooting match in the Bottom, and Lewis was there. 
As soon as the object of Captain Kingsbury: was as- 
certained, it was resolved to ambush the captain’s 
barge and kill him and his company. | Happily, 
Major McMahan was present, to prevent this ca- 
tastrophe, and prevailed on Whetzel and his friends 
to suspend the attack till he would pay Captain 
Kingsbury a visit, and perhaps he would prevail 
with him to return without making an attempt to 
take Whetzel. With a great deal of reluctance, they 
agreed to suspend the attack till Major McMahan 
should return. ‘A pretty affair this, said they, ‘to 
hang a man for killing an Indian, when they are 
killing some of our people almost every day.’ Major 
McMahan informed Captain Kingsbury of the force 
and fury of the people, and assured him that, if he 
persisted in the attempt to seize Whetzel, he would 
have all the settlers in the country upon him; that 
nothing could save him and his company from massa- 
cre, but a speedy return. The captain took his ad- 
vice, and forthwith returned to Fort Harmer. Whet- 
zel considered the affair now as finally adjusted. 
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“ Ag Lewis was never long stationary, but ranged 
at will along the river from Fort Pitt to the falls of 
the Ohio, and was a welcome guest and perfectly at 
home wherever he went, shortly after the attempt to 
seize him by Captain Kingsbury, he got into a canoe, 
with the intention of proceeding down the-Ohio to 
Kentucky. He had a friend, by the name of Hamilton 
Carr, who had lately settled on the island of Fort 
Harmer. Here he stopped, with a view of lodging 
for the night. By some means which hever were 
explained, General Harmer was advised of his being 
on the island. A guard was sent, who crossed to the 
island, surrounded Mr. Carr’s house, went in, and, as 
Whetzel lay asleep, he was seized by numbers; his 
hands and feet were securely bound, and he hurried 
into a boat, and from thence placed in.a guard-room, 
where he was loaded with irons. The ignominy of 
wearing iron handcuffs and hobbles, and being chained 
‘down, to a man of his independent and resolute spirit, 
was more painful than death. Shortly after he was 
confined, he sent for General Harmer, and requested 
a visit. The general went. Whetzel admitted, with- 
out hesitation, ‘that he had shot the Indian.’ As 
he did not wish to be hung like a dog, he requested 
the general to give him up to the Indians, as there 
were a large number of them present. ‘He might 
place them all in a circle, with their scalping knives 
and tomahawks—and give him a -tomahawk, and 
place him in the midst of the circle, and then let him 
and the Indians fight it out in the best way they could.’ 


The general told him,.‘that he was an officer ap- 
1] o2 
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pointed by the law, by which he must be governed. 
As the law did not authorize him to make such a 
compromise, he could not grant his request.’: After 
@ few days longer confinement, he again sent for the 
general to. come and see him; and he did so. Whet- 
ze] said, ‘he had never been confined, and could not 
live much longer if he was not permitted some room 
to walk about.’ The general ordered the officer on 
guard to knock off his iron fetters, but to leave on his 
handcuffs, and permit him to walk about on the point 
at the mouth of the Muskingum; but to be sure to 
keep a close watch upon him. As soon as they were 
outside of the fort gate, Lewis began to caper about 
like a wild: colt broke loose from the stall. He would 
start and run a few yards, as if he was about making 
an escape—then turn round and join the guard. The 
next start he would run farther, and then stop. In 
this way he amused the guard for some time, at.every 
start running a little farther. At length, he called 
forth all his strength, resolution, and activity, and 
determined on freedom or an early grave. He gave 
a sudden spring forward, and bounded off, at the top 
of his speed, for the shelter of his beloved woods. His 
movement was so quick, and so unexpected, that the 
guard were taken by surprise, and he got nearly a 
hundred yards before they recovered from their’ as- 
tonishment. They fired, but all missed : they followed, 
in pursuit, ‘but he soon left them out of sight. As he 
was well acquainted with the country, he made: for 
a dense thicket, about two or three miles from the 
fort: In the midst of this thicket, he found a tree 
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which had fallen across a log, where the brush were 
very close. Under this tree he squeezed his body. 
The brush were so thick that he could not be dis- 
covered unless his pursuers examined very closely. 
As soon as his escape was announced, General Harmer 
started the soldiers and Indians in pursuit. After he 
had lain about two hours in‘his place of concealment, 
two Indians came into the thicket, and stood on the 
same log under which he lay concealed: his heart 
beat so violently, he was afraid they would hear it 
thumping. ‘He could hear them hallooing in every 
direction, as they hunted through the brush. At 
length, as the evening wore away the day, he found 
himself alone in the friendly thicket. But what 
should he do? His hands were fastened with iron 
cuffs:and bolts, and he knew of no friend on the same | 
side of the Ohio to whom he could apply for assist- 
ance. He had a frend, who had recently put up a 
cabin on the Virginia side of the Ohio, who, he had 
no doubt, would lend him any assistance in his power. 
With the most gloomy foreboding of the future, a little 
after nightfall, he left the thicket and made his way 
to the Ohio. He came to the river about. three or 
four miles below the fort. He took this circuit, as he 
expected guards would be set at every point where 
he could find a canoe. How to get across the river 
was the all-important question. He could not make 
a raft with his hands bound. He was an excellent 
swimmer, but was fearful he could not swim the Ohio 
with his heavy iron handcuffs. After pausing some 
time, he determined to make the attempt. Nothing 
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worse than death could happen; and he would ‘profer 
drowning to again falling into the hands of Harmet 
and his Indians. Like the illustrious Caesar in the 
storm, he would trust the event to fortune; and he 
plunged into the river. He swam the greatest part 
of the distance on his back, and reached the Virginia 
shore in safety; but so much exhausted, that he had 
to lie on the beach ‘some time before he was able to 
rise. He went to the cabin of his friend, where he 
was received with rapture. A file and hammer soon 
released him from his iron handcuffs. His friend (I 
have forgotten his name) furnished him a gun, am- 
munition, and blanket, and he was again free, and 
prepared to engage in any new enterprise that would 
strike his fancy. He got into a canoe, and went to 
Kentucky, where he considered himself safe from the 
grasp of General Harmer. 

“Some time after Whetzel’s escape, General Harmer 
moved his head-quarters to Fort Washington. From 
there he issued a proclamation, offering a considerable 
reward for his capture and delivery at Fort Wash- 
ington. But no Kentuckian could be induced, for 
any reward which could be given, to a oe 
prince of valiant soldiers. 

‘“Whetzel was engaged the most of his time on 
huating parties, or on scouts after Indians. When 
he was not engaged in these perilous pursuits, he 
would amuse himself at Maysville and Washington, 
at shooting = = or wrestling with 
other hunters. ° 
. “While apuaea in one of his usual frolics, at 
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Maysville, a Lieutenant Loller, of the regular army, 
who was going down the Ohio to Fort Washington, 
in what was called a Kentucky boat, full of soldiers, 
landed at Maysville, and found Whetzel sitting in a 
tavern. Loller returned to his boat and got a‘file of 
soldiers, seized Whetzel, and dragged him aboard of 
the boat, and, without a moment’s delay, pushed off, 
and that night delivered: him to General Harmer at 
Fort Washington, where ‘he again had to undergo the 
ignominy of having his hands and feet bound with 
irons. The noise of Whetzel’s capture—and captured, 
too, for only killing an Indian—spread through the 
country like wildfire. The passions of the frontier 
men were roused up to the highest pitch of fury. 
Petitions for the release of Whetzel were sent from 
the most influential men to the general, from every 
quarter where the story had been heard. The gene- 
ral at first paid but little attention to these petitions. 
At length, all the settlements along the Ohio, and some 
of the back counties, were preparing to imbody in mili- 
tary array, to release him by force of arms. General 
Harmer, seeing the storm that was approaching, had 
Whetzel’s irons knocked off, and set him at liberty. 
“One more of Lewis Whetzel’s tragedies, and I am 
done. He set off alone (as-was frequently his custom) 
on an Indian hunt. It was late in the fall of the 
year, when the Indians were generally scattered in 
small parties’on their hunting grounds. He pro- 
ceeded somewhere on the waters of the Muskingum 
River, and found a camp where four Indians had fixed: 
their quarters for a winter hunt. The Indians, un- 
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suspicious of any enemies prowling about them #0 
late in the season, were completely off their guard, 
keeping neither watch nor sentinels. Whetzel at first 
hesitated about the propriety of attacking such over- 
whelming numbers. After some reflection, he con- 
cluded to trust to his usual good fortune, and began” 
to meditate upon his plan of attack. He ,concluded 
their first sleep would be the fittest time.fer him to 
commence the work of death. About midnight, he 
thought their senses would be the most profoundly 
wrapped in sleep. He determined to walk to the 
camp, with his rifle in one hand and his tomahawk 
in the other. If any of them should happen to be 
awake, he could shoot one, and then run off in the 
darkness of the night, and make his escape. Should 
they all be asleep, he would make the onset with 
his trusty scalping-knife and tomahawk. Now just 
imagine that you see him gliding through the dark- 
ness, with the silent, noiseless motion of an unearthly 
demon seeking mischief, and the keen glance of the 
eagle. On he went to the camp, the fire burn- 
ing dimly, but affording sufficient light to distinguish 
the forms of his sleeping victims. With calm. intre- 
pidity, he stood a moment, reflecting on the best plan 
to make the desperate assault.. He set his rifle against 
a tree, determined to use only his knife and tomahawk; 
as these would not miss their aim, if properly handled 
with a well-strung arm. What a thrilling, horrible 
sight! See him leaning forward, with cool selfpos- 
session and eager vengeance, as if he had been the 
minister of death; he stands a moment, then, wielding 
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his tomahawk, with the first blow leaves one of them 
in death’s eternal sleep. As quick as lightning, and 
with tremendous yells, he applies the tomahawk to 
the second Indian’s head, and sent his soul to the 
land of spirits. As the third was rising, confounded 
“and confused with the unexpected attack, at two 
blows he fell lifeless to the ground. The fourth 
darted off, naked as he was, to the woods. Whetzel 
pursued him some distance, but finally he made his 
escape. This successful enterprise places our hero, 
for ‘deeds of noble daring,’ without a rival.’ 

“Hoora! for Lew Whetzel,” exclaimed the Ken- 
tuckian. “That beats all I ever heerd or r seed on the 
border—that does.” 

“T give in to that man,” said Fleehart. 

“It’s my belief he never had his better in wood- 
fightin’,” said Joe Morland. 

The rest of the company followed in expressing 
their enthusiastic admiration of the courage and skill 
of Lewis Whetzel; and it was agreed to drink to his 
memory as soon as the drinkables were- brought upon 
the table. Prentice received the thanks and admi- 
ration of the company for the kind and able manner 
in which he had entertained them. 

“By the way, Sam Briarly—I b'lieve it’s your turn 
—go, take Jonas Wiley’s place on guard,” said Flee- 
hart. Sam quickly rose from the table, shouldered 
his rifle, and sallied out. Soon after, Wiley came in 
and seated himself in Sam’s place. 

“TI say, Jonas, you've missed a fine story,” said 
Jack Williams, one of the younger rangers. 
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“Yes, Jonas, Mr. Prentice has been givin’ us an 
account of some of the skrimmages of the Whetzel 
brothers,” said Joe Morland. 

“ve heard all about ’em,” replied Jonas, plunging 
into the eatables as if his appetite had been whetted 
by being excluded from the feast so long. | 
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Fight between Avam Woe and Big foot.» 


“Dip you ever hear of the Poe brothers, Mr. Pren- 
tice ?” inquired one of the settlement party. 

‘Oh, yes; I thought everybody on the frontier had 
heard of Adam and Andrew Poe.” 

“1 knew ‘em both,” said Fleehart. “Andy was no 
great shakes, but Ad was equal to two or three 
common men in acarin’ up and shootin’ red-skins.” 

“Did you ever hear of his nent with ‘Big Foot ?” 
inquired Prentice. 

“T know all about it,” said Fleehart. “ But—hand 
me some of that bread, will you, Joe ?—but don’t let 
my knowin’ it prevent you from tellin’ it to the party.” 

“No; goon with the story, my buck,” said Hurl- 
but: “If I knew all about it, I could bear hearin’ you 
tell it two or three times over.” 

Prentice evidently knew his accomplishment, and 
desired to display it. Fleehart-alone, of the party, 
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saw this, and he opposed no obstacle i in the way of 
the well-informed ranger’s parading his knowledge 
and ready talent. The latter, therefore, commenced 
his story, as soon as silence was secured :— 

“About the middle of July, 1782, seven Wyandots 
crossed the Ohio a few miles above Wheeling, and 
committed great depredations upon the southern 
shore, killing an old man whom they found alone in 
his cabin, and spreading terror throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. Within a few hours after their retreat, 
eight men assembled from different parts of the small 
settlement, and pursued the enemy with great expe- 
dition. Among the most active and efficient of the 
party, were two brothers, Adam and Andrew Poe. 
Adam was particularly popular. In strength, action, 
and hardihood, he had no equal—being finely formed 
and inured to all the perils of the woods. They had 
not followed the trail far, before they became satisfied 
that the depredators were conducted by Big Foot, a 
renowned chief of the Wyandot tribe, who derived his 
name from the immense size of his feet. His height 
considerably exceeded six feet, and his strength was 
represented as Herculean. He had also five brothers, 
but little inferior to himself in size and courage, and 
as they generally went in company, they were the 
terror of the whole country. Adam Poe was over- 
joyed at the idea of measuring his strength with that 
of so celebrated a chief, and urged the pursuit with a 
keenness which quickly brought him into the vicinity 

of the enemy. For the last few miles, the trail had 
led them up the southern bank of the Ohio, where 
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the footprints in the sand were,.deep and obvious, but 
when within a few hundred yards of the point at 
which the whites as well as the Indians were in the 
habit of crossing, it suddenly diverged from the stream, 
and stretched along a rocky ridge, forming an obtuse 
angle with its former direction. Here Adam halted 
for a moment, and directed his brother and the other 
young men to follow the trail with proper caution, 
while he himself still adhered to the river path, which 
led through clusters of willows directly to the point 
where he supposed the enemy to. lie. Having ex- 
amined: the priming of his gun, he crept cautiously 
through the bushes, until he had a view of the point 
of embarkation. Here lay two canoes, empty and 
apparently deserted. Being satisfied, however, that. 
the Indians were close at hand, he relaxed nothing 
of his vigilance, and quickly gained a jutting cliff 
which hung immediately over the canoes. Hearing 
a low murmur below, he peered cautiously over, and 
beheld the object of his search. The gigantic Big 
Foot lay below him, in the shade of a willow, and was 
talking in a low deep tone to another warrior, who 
seemed a mere pigmy by his side. Adam cautiously 
drew back and cocked his gun. The mark was fair 
—the distance did not exceed twenty feet, and his 
aim was unerring. Raising his rifle slowly and 
cautiously, he took a steady aim at Big Foot’s breast, 
and drew thetrigger. His gun flashed. Both Indians 
sprang to their feet with a deep interjection of surprise, 
and for a single second they all three stared upon each 
other. This inactivity, however, was goon over, Adam 
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was too much hampered by the bushes to retreat, and 
setting his life upon a cast of the die, he sprang over 
the bush which had sheltered him, and, summoning 
all his powers, leaped boldly down the precipice and 
alighted upon the breast of Big Foot with a shock 
that bore him to the earth. At the moment of 
contact, Adam had also thrown his right arm around 
the neck of the smaller Indian, so that all three came 
to the earth together. At that moment, a sharp firing 
was heard among the bushes above, announcing that 
the other parties were engaged, but the trio below 
were too busy to attend'to any thing but themselves. 
Big Foot was for an instant stunned by the violence 
of the shock, and Adam was enabled ‘to keep them 
both down. But the exertion necessary for that pur. 
pose was so great, that he had no leisure to use his 
knife. Big Foot quickly recovered, and, without 
attempting to rise, wrapped his long arms round 
Adam's body, and pressed him to his breast with the 
crushing force of a boa constrictor! Adam, as ] 
have already remarked, was a powerful man, and 
had seldom encountered his equal, but never had he 
‘yet: felt an embrace like that of Big Foot. He in. 
stantly relaxed his hold of the small Indian, whc 
-gprang to his feet. Big Foot then ordered him tc 
‘run for his tomahawk, which lay within ten steps. 
and kill the white man while he held him in his arms. 
Adan, seeing his danger, struggled manfully to extri- 
cate himself from the folds of the giant, but in vain 
The lesser Indian approached with his uplifted toma 
hawk, but Adam watched him closely, and, as he wai 
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about to strike, gave him a kick so sudden and violent, 
as to knock the tomahawk from his hand, and send 
him staggering back into the water. Big Foot uttered 
an exclamation in a tone of deep contempt at the 
failure of his companion, and, raising his voice to the 
highest pitch, thundered out several words in the 
Indian tongue, which Adam could not understand, but 
supposed to be a direction for.a second attack. The 
lesser Indian now again approached, carefully shun- 
ning Adam’s heels, and making many motions with 
his tomahawk, in order to deceive him as to the point 
where the blow would fall. This lasted for several 
seconds, until a. thundering exclamation from Big 
Foot compelled his companion to strike.’ Such was 
Adam’s dexterity and vigilance, however, that he 
managed to receive the tomahawk in a glancing di- 
rection upon his left wrist, wounding him deeply, but 
not disabling him. He now made a sudden and 
desperate effort to free himeelf from the arms of the 
giant, and succeeded. Instantly snatching up a rifle, 
(for the Indian could not venture to shoot, for fear of 
hurting his companion,) he shot the lesser Indian 
through the body. But scarcely had he done so, 
when Big Foot arose, and placing one hand upon his 
collar, and the other upon his hip, pitched him into 
the air, as he himself would have pitched « child. 
Adam fell upon his back at.the edge ‘of the water, but 
before his antagonist could spring upon him, he was 
again upon his feet, and, stung with rage at the idea 
of being handled so easily, he attacked his gigantic. 


antagonist with a fury which for a time compensated 
P2 ° 
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for inferiority of strength. It-was now a fair fist-fight 
between them, for, in the hurry of the struggle, neitheg 
had leisure to draw their knives. Adam's superior 
activity and experience as a pugilist, gave him great 
advantage. The Indian struck awkwardly, and, find- 
ing himself rapidly dropping to the leeward, he closed 
with his antagonist, and again hurled him to the 
ground. They quickly rolled into the river, and the 
struggle continued with unabated fury, each attempt- 
ing to drown the other. The Indian, being unused to 
such violent exértion, and having been much injured 
by the first shock in his stomach, was unable to exert 
the same powers which had given him such a decided 
superiority at first; and Adam, seizing him by the scalp- 
lock, put his head under water, and held it there, 
until the faint struggles of the Indian induced him to 
believe that he was drowned, when he relaxed his 
hold and attempted to draw his knife. The Indian, 
however, to use Adam’s own expression, ‘had only 
been possuming’ He instantly regained his’ feet, and, 
in his turn, put his adversary under. In the struggle, 
both were carried out into the current beyond their 
depth, andeach was compelled to relax his hold and 
«swim for his life. There was still one loaded rifle 
upon the shore, and each swam hard in order to reach 
it, but‘the Indian proved the most expert swimmer, 
and Adam, seeing that he should be tog late, turned 
, and swam out into the stream, intending to dive, and 
thus frustrate his enemy’s intention. At this instant, 
Andrew, having heard that his brother was alone in 
a struggle with two Indians, and in great danger, ran 
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Adam Voe's Adventure with ten Indiana. 
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up hastily to the edge of the bank above, in order to 
assist him. Another white man followed him closely, 
and seeing Adam in the river, covered with blood, 
and swimming rapidly from. shore, mistook him for 
an Indian and fired upon him, wounding him dan- 
gerously in the shoulder. Adam turned, and. seeing 
his brother, called loudly upon hith to ‘shoot the big 
Indian upon shore.’ Andrew’s gun, however, was 
empty, having just been discharged. Fortunately, 
Big Foot had also seized the gun with which Adam 
had shot the Indian, so that both were upon equality. 
The contest now was who should load first.. Big Foot 
poured in his powder first, and drawing his ramrod 
out of its sheath in too great a hurry, threw it into 
the river, and while he ran to recover it, Andrew 
gained an advantage. Still the Indian was but a 
second too late, for his gun was at'his shoulder when 
Andrew’s ball entered his breast. The gun dropped 
from his hands, and he fell forward upon his face upon 
the very margin of the river. Andrew, now alarmed 
for his brother, who was scarcely able to swim, threw 
down his gun and rushed into the river, in order to 
bring him ashore—but Adam, more intent upon secur- 
ing the scalp of Big Foot as a trophy, than upon his 
own safety, called loudly upon his brother to leave 
him alone and scalp the big Indian, who was now 
endeavouring to roll himself into the water, from a 
romantic desire, peculiar to the Indian warrior, of 
securing his scalp from the enemy. Andrew, how- 
ever, refused to obey, and insisted on saving the 
living, before’ attending to the dead.. Big Foot, in 
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the mean time, had succeeded in reaching the deep 
water before he expired, and his body was borne off 
by the waves, without being stripped of the pride and 
ornament of an Indian warrior. 

“Not a man of the Indians had escaped. Five of 
Big Foot’s brothers, the flower of the Wyandot nation, 
had accompanied him in the expedition, and all 
perished. It is said that the news threw the whole 
tribe into mourning. Their remarkable size,~their 
courage, and their superior intelligence, gave them 
immense influence, which, greatly to their credit, was 
generally exerted on the side of humanity. Their 
powerful interposition had saved many prisoners from 
the stake, and given a milder character to the warfare 
of the Indians in that part of the country. Adam 
Poe recovered of his wounds, and lived many-years 
after his memorable conflict; but he never forgot the 
tremendous ‘hug’ which he sustained in the arms of 
Big Foot.” 

“No, and he used to make it a point to tell the 
story to every one who went to see. him,” added 
Fleehart. . “But I must say, he never boasted about 
anything else he ever did.”. 

“That Big Foot must have been equal to some of 
them ‘ere giants we read about,” said Joe Morland. 

“Yes,” said Prentice; “and if his strength had been 
equalled by his activity, Poe’s fate would have been 
very different. But the giant could not use. his 
powers as well as Adam.” 

“Tt was certainly very daring in the ee to 
attempt to encounter Big Foot and his brothers,” said 
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one of the settlement party; “and I think that they 
would have paid for their rashness, if Big Foot had 
been wide awake.” - 

‘More bar-meat this ‘ere way, you Kentuck 
screamer,” called out Jack Williams. 

“Ha’n’t you got, enough yet, you gormandizer,” 
replied Hurlbut, as he handed the “bar-meat” down 
the table. | 

“T gay, Vansan, you're a team in the way of cook- 
in’, you are,” said Joe Morland. “ You ought to have 
made it a trade.” 

“What do you call this here stuff, polly ¢ vous ?” 
inquired Fleehart, a8 he turned ‘over 8 ee of meat 
surrounded with gravy. 

“ That ven’son @ la mode,” replied Vansan. 

“ Ally mode! I took it to be a piece of rock among 
some dirty water,” said Hurlbut. 

“Til try its grit, anyhow,” said Fileehart, as s he 
helped himself to a considerable slice. | 

“Come, Mr. Prentice, you can talk and ‘eat, too 
and if you can’t, I'll eat for you. Let’s have another 
story of border life,” said one of the settlement party. 

“That's your sort !” exclaimed Michael O'Byrne. 

“Another skrimmage yarn,” said Joe Morland; 
and the company pressing, Prentice said he would 
comply if it was agreed that it should be the last 
during the evening. This stipulation was ratified 
eomewhat reluctantly, and then Prentice proceeded : 

“What I am now going to tell you, may not be a 
new story, but it is certainly a true one. However, 
if any of you have heard of the incidents, I would 
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ask you to hear the story through, for the sake of 
those who may not have heard of them. Ido not 
like to be checked in a narration of any kind.” © 

. “Fill his plate, Joe. Drive on Ezra!” said Fleehart; 
and Prentice went on with his story. | 
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Avbventures of captives taken on the pio. 


“Mr. John May, a gentleman of. Virginia, had, at 
an early period, been appointed surveyor of the. Ken- 
tucky lands, and had become so extensively involved 
in business as to require the aid of a clerk. In 1789, 
he employed Mr. Charles Johnston, a young man 
scarcely twenty years of age, in that capacity. John- 
ston accompanied his employer.to Kentucky in the 
summer of 1789, and returned to Virginia in the 
autumn of the same year, without any adventure 
worthy of notice; and in the month of February, 
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1790, it became necessary for them to return to 
Kentucky, in order to complete the business which 
had been’ left unfinished on the former trip. Hereto- 
fore, they had travelled by land, but on the present 
occasion, May determined to descend the: Great Ke- 
nawha and Ohio by water. They accordingly tra- 
velled by the usual route to Green Brier court-house, 
: where the town of Lewisburg has since been built, 
and from thence crossed the wilderness which lay 
between that point and the Great Kenawha. After 
suffering much from the weather, which was intensely 
cold, they at length reached Kelly’s station upon the 
Kenawha, from which point May proposed to embark. 
Having purchased a boat, such as was then used for 
the navigation of the western waters, they embarked 
in company with Mr. Jacob Skyles, a gentleman of 
Virginia, who had, at that time, a stock of dry goods 
intended for Lexington, and, without any accident, 
in the course of a few days they arrived at. Point 
Pleasant. Here there was an accession to their 
number of three persons, a man named Flinn, and two 
sisters of the name of Fleming. Flinn was a hardy 
borderer, accustomed from his youth to all the dangers 
of the frontiers, and the two Misses Fleming were 
women of low station. They were all natives. of 
Pittsburgh, and were on their way to Kentucky. 

_ “During their short stay at Point Pleasant, they 
learned that roving bands of Indians were constantly 
hovering upon either bank of the Ohio, and were in 
the ‘habit of decoying boats ashore under various 
pretences, and murdering er taking captives all who 
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were on board; so that, upon leaving Point Pleasant, 
they determined that no considerations should induce 
them to approach either shore, but, steeling their 
hearts against every entreaty, that they wonld reso- 
lutely keep the middle of the current, and leave 
distressed individuals to shift for themselves. How 
firmly this resolution was maintained, the sequel will 
show. The spring freshet was in its height ‘at the 
time of their embarkation, and their boat was wafted 
rapidly down the stream. There was no occasion to 
use the side oars, and it was only necessary for one 
individual at a time to watch throughout the night 
at the steering oar, in order to keep the boat in the 
current. So long as this could be done, they enter- 
tained no dread of any number of Indians on either 
shore, a8 boarding had hitherto formed no part of 
their plans, and was supposed to be impracticable, so 
long as arms were on board of the boat. 

“On the morning of the 20th of March, when near 
the junction of the Scioto, they were awakened at 
daylight by Flinn, whose turn it was to watch, and 
informed that danger was at hand. All sprang to 
their feet, and hastened upon deck without removing 
their nightcaps or completing their dress. The cause 
of Flinn’s alarm was quickly evident. Far down 
the river a smoke was seen, ascending in thick 
wreaths above the trees, and floating in thinner 
masses over the bed of the river. All at once they 
perceived that it could only proceed from a large fire 
—and who was there to kindle a fire in the wilder- 
ness which surrounded them? No one doubted that 
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Indians were in. front, and the only question to be 
decided: wis, upon which shore they Jay; for the 
winding of the river, and their distance from the 
smoke, rendered it impossible at first to ascertain this 
point. As the boat drifted on, however, it became 
evident that the fire was. upon the Ohio shore, and it 
was determined to put over to the opposite side of the 
river. . Before this could be done, however, two white 
men ran down .upon the beach, and clasping their 
hands in the most earnest manner, implored the crew 
to take them on board. They declared that they had 
been taken by a.party of Indians in Kennedy’s bottom, 
a few days before—had been conducted across the 
Ohio, and had just effected their escape. They added, 
that the enemy was in close pursuit of them, and that 
their death was certain, unless admitted on. board. 
Resolute in their purpose on no account to leave the 
middle of the stream, and strongly suspecting thesup- 
pliants of treachery, the party paid no attention to 
their entreaties, but steadily pursued their course 
down the river, and were soon considerably ahead of 
them. The two white men ran down the bank, in a 
line parallel with the course of the boat, and their 
entreaties were changed into the most piercing cries 
and lamentations upon perceiving the obstinacy with 
which therr:request was disregarded.. The obduracy 
of the crew soon began to relax. Flinn and the two 
. females, accustomed from their youth to undervalue 
danger from:the Indians, earnestly-insisted upon going 
ashore and relieving the white men, and even the in- 
credulity of May began to yield to the persevering 
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importunity of the suppliants. A parley took place. 
May called to them from the deck of the boat, where 
he stood in his nightcap and drawers, and demanded 
the cause of the large. fire, the smoke of which had 
caused so much alarm. The white men positively 
denied that there was any fire near them. This false- 
hood was so palpable, that May’s former: suspicion 
returned with additional force, and he positively in- 
sisted upon continuing their course without paying 
the slightest attention to the request of the men. 

“Flinn then made a second proposal, which, accord- 
ing to his method of reasoning, could be carried into 
effect, without the slightest risk to any-one but him- 
self. They were now more than a mile below the 
pursuers. He proposed that May should only touch 
the hostile shore long enough to permit him to jump 
out. That it was impossible for Indians (even ad- 
mitting that they were at hand) to arrive in time to 
arrest the boat, and even should any appear, they 
could immediately put off from shore and: abandon 
him to his fate. That he was confident of being able 
to outrun the red devils, if they saw him first, and 
was equally confident of being able to see them as 
soon as they could see him. -May remonstrated upon 
80 unnecessary an exposure; but Flinn was firm, and, in 
an evil hour, the boat was directed to the shore. They 
quickly, discovered, what they ought’ to have known 
before, that they could not float as swiftly after leaving 
the current as while borne along by it, and they were 
nearly double the time in making the shore that 
-they had calculated upon. When within reach, Flinn 
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leaped fearlessly upon the hostile bank, and the boat 
grated upon the sand. At that moment, five or s1X 
savages ran up, out of breath, from the adjoining 
wood, and, seizing Flinn, began to fire upon the boat’s 
crew. Johnston and Skyles sprang to their arms, in 
order to return the fire; while May, seizing an oar, 
attempted to regain the current. Fresh Indians 
arrived, however, in such. rapid succession, that the 
beach was quickly crowded by them, and May called 
out to his companions to cease firing and come to the 
oars. . This was done, but it was too late. 

“The river, as we have already observed, was very 
high, and their clumsy and unwieldy boat had become 
entangled in the boughs of the trees which hung over 
the water, so that after the most desperate efforts to 
get her off, they were compelled to relinquish the 
attempt in despair. During the whole of this time, 
the Indians were pouring a heavy fire into the. boat, 
at a distance not exceeding ten paces.. Their horses, 
of which they had a great number on board, had 
broken their halters, and, mad with terror, were 
plunging so furiously as to expose them to a danger 
scarcely less dreadful than that which menaced them 
from shore. In addition to this, none of them had 
ever beheld a hostile Indian before, (with the ex- 
ception of May,) and the furious gestures and appal- 
ling yells of the enemy struck a terror to their hearts 
which had almost deprived them of their faculties. 
Seeing it impossible to extricate themselves, they all 
lay down upon their faces, in such parts of the boat 
as would best protect them from the horses, and 
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awaited, in passive helplessness, the approach of the 
conquerors. The enemy, however, still declined 
boarding, and contented themselves with pouring in 
an incessant fire, by which all the horses were killed, 
and which at length began to grow fatal to the crew. 
One of the females received a ball in her mouth which 
had immediately passed over Johnston’s head, and 
almost instantly expired. Skyles, immediately after- 
wards, was severely wounded in both shoulders, the 
ball striking the rightshoulder blade, and ranging 
transversely along his back. The fire seemed to grow 
hotter every moment, when, at length, May arose and 
waved his nightcap above his head as a signal.of sur- 
render. He instantly received a ball in the middle 
of the forehead, and fell perfectly dead by the side of 
Johnston, covering him with his blood. 

“Now, at last, the enemy ventured to board. 
Throwing themselves into the water, with their 
tomahawks in their hands, a dozen or twenty swam 
to the boat, and began to climb the sides. Johnston 
stood ready to do the honours of the boat, and pre- 
senting his hand to each Indian in succession, he 
helped them over the side to the number of twenty. 
Nothing could appear more cordial than the meeting. 
Each Indian shook him by the hand, with the usual 
salutation of ‘How de do?’ in passable English, while 
Johnston encountered every visitor with an affectionate 
squeeze, and'a forced smile, in which terror struggled 
with civility. The Indians then passed on to Skyles 
and the surviving Miss Fleming, where the demon- 
strations of mutual joy were not quite #0 lively. 
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Skyles.was writhing under a painful wound, and“the 
girl was sitting by the dead body of her sister. At 
length, they stumbled upon a keg of whisky. The 
prize was eagerly seized, and every thing else aban- 
doned. The Indian who had found it carried it 
ashore, and was followed by the rest with tumultuous 
delight. A large fire nearly fifty feet long was kindled, 
and victors and vanquished indiscriminately huddled 
around it. As yet, no attempt had been made to strip 
the prisoners, but, unfortunately, Johnston was hand- 
somely dressed in a broadcloth surtout, red vest, fine 
ruffled shirt, and a new pair of boots. The Indians 
began to eye him attentively, and at length one of 
them, whose name he afterwards learned was Chick-a- 
tommo, a Shawanee chief, came up to him, and gave 
the skirt of his coat two or three hard pulls, accom- 
panied by several gestures which were not to be mis- 
taken. Johnston stripped off his coat, and very 
politely handed it to him. -His red waistcoat was 
now. exposed to full view and attracted great atten- 
tion. Chick-a-tommo exclaimed, ‘Hugh! you big 
cappatain!’ Johnston hastily assured him that he 
was mistaken,,that he was no officer, nor had any 
connection with military affairs whatever. The In- 
dian then drew himself up, pointed with his finger to 
his breast, and exclaimed, ‘Me cappatain! all dese,’ 
pointing to his men; ‘my sogers!’ The red waistcoat 
accompanied the surtout, and Johnston quickly stood 
shivering in his shirt and pantaloons. An old Indian 
then came up to him, and, placing one hand upon his 
own shirt, (4 greasy, filthy garment, which had not, 
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probably, been washed for six months,) and the other 
upon Johnston’s ruffles, cried out in English, ‘Swap! 
swap!’ at the same time, giving the ruffles a gentle 
pull with his dirty fingers. Johnston, conquering his 
disgust at the proposal, was about to comply, and had 
drawn his shirt over his head, when it was violently 
pulled back by another Indian, whose name, he after- 
wards learned, was Tom Lewis. His new ally then 
reproached the other Indian severely for wishing to 
take the shirt from a prisoner’s back in such cold 
weather, and directly afterwards threw his own 
blanket over Johnston’s shoulders. The action was 
accompanied by a look so full of compassion and kind- 
ness, that Johnston, who had expected far different 
treatment, was perfectly astonished. He now saw 
that native kindness of heart and generosity of feeling 
were by no means.rare even among savages. 

‘The two white men who had decoyed them ashore, 
and whose names were Divine and Thomas, now ap- 
peared, and took their seats by the side of the captives. 
Sensible of the reproach to which they had exposed 
themselves, they hastened to offer an excuse for their 
conduct. They declared that they really had been 
taken in Kennedy's bottom a few days before, and 
thet the Indians had compelled. them, by threats of 
instant death in case of refusal, to act as they had 
done. They concluded by some commonplace ex- 
pressions of regret for the calamity which they had 
occasioned, and declared that their own misery was 
aggravated at beholding that of their countrymen! 
In short, words were cheap with them, and they 
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showered them out in profusion. But Johnston and 
Skyles’s sufferings had been and still were too severe, 
to. permit their resentment to be appeased by such 
light atonement. Their suspicions of the existence 
of wilful and malignant treachery on the part of the 
white men (at least one of them) were confirmed by 
the report of a negro, who. quickly made his’ appear- 
ance, and who, as it appeared, had been taken in 
Kentucky a few days before. He declared that 
Thomas had been extremely averse to having any 
share in the treachery, but had been overruled by 
Divine, who alone had planned and was most active 
in the execution of the project, having received. a 
promise from the Indians, that, in case of success, his 
own liberty should be restored to him. 

“In a few minutes, six squaws, most of them very 
old, together with two white children, a girl and a 
boy, came down to the fire, and seated themselves. 
The children had lately been taken from Kentucky. 
Skyles’s wound now became excessively painful, and 
Flinn, who, in the course of his adventurous life, had 
picked up some knowledge of surgery, was permitted 
to examine it. He soon found it necessary to make 
an incision, which was done very neatly. with a razor. 
An old squaw then washed the wound, and having 
caught the bloody water in a tin cup, presented it to 
Skyles, and -requested him to drink it, assuring. him 
that it would greatly hasten the. cure. He thought 
it.most prudent to comply... = 

“During the. whole of this time, the Indians re- 
mained silently smoking or lounging around the fire. 
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No sentinels were posted in order to prevent a sur- 
prise, but each man’s gun stood immediately behind 
him, with the breech resting upon the ground, and the 
barrel supported against a small pole, placed horizontal- 
ly upon two forks. Upon the slightest alarm, every 
man could: have laid his. hand upon his own gun. 
Their captors were composed of small detachments 
from several tribes. Much the greater portion be- 
longed to the Shawanees, but there were several 
Delawares, Wyandots, and a few wandering Chero- 
kees. After smoking, they proceeded to the division 
of their prisoners. Flinn was given to a Shawance 
warrior—Skyles to an old, crabbed, ferocious Indian 
of the same tribe, whose temper was sufficiently 
expressed in his countenance, while Johnston was 
assigned to a young Shawanee chief, whom he repre- 
sents as possessed of a disposition which would have 
done him honour in any age or in any nation. His 
name was Messhawa, and he had just reached the age 
of manhood. His person was tall, and expressive 
rather of action than strength, his air was noble, and 
his countenance mild, open, and peculiarly prepossess- 
ing. He evidently possessed great influence among 
those of his own tribe, which, as the sequel will show, 
he exerted with great activity on the side of humanity. 
The surviving Miss Fleming was given to the Chero- 
kees, while the Wyandots and the Delawares were 
allowed no share in the distribution. No dissatis- 
faction, however, -was expressed. The division had 
been proclaimed by an old chief in a loud voice, and 


a brief guttural. monosyllable announced their con- 
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currence. After the distribution of their captives, 
Flinn, Divine, and Thomas were ordered to prepare 
four additional oars for the boat which they had 
taken, as they determined to man it, and assail such 
other boats as should be encountered during their stay 
on the Ohio. These and several other preparations 
occupied the rest of the day. 

“On the next morning, the Indians arose early and 
prepared for an encounter, expecting, as usual, that 
boats would be passing. It happened that Captain 
Thomas Marshall, of the Virginia artillery, with seve- 
ral other gentlemen, was descending the Ohio, having 
embarked only one day later than May. : They had 
three boats, weakly manned, but heavily laden with 
horses and dry goods, intended for Lexington. About 
twelve o'clock on the second day of Johnston’s cap- 
tivity, the little flotilla appeared, a mile dbove the 
point where the Indians stood. Instantly all was 
bustle and activity. The additional oars were fixed 
to the boat, the savages sprang on board, and the 
prisoners were compelled to station themselves at the 
oars, and were threatened with death unless they 
used their utmost exertions to bring them alongside 
of the enemy. The three boats came down very 
rapidly, and. were soon immediately opposite their 
enemy. The Indians opened a heavy fire upon them, 
and stimulated their rowers to their utmost efforts. 
The boats became quickly aware of their danger, and 
a warm contest of skill and strength took place. 
There was an interval of one hundred yards between 
each of the three boatsin view. The hindmost was 
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for a time in great danger. Having but one pair of 
oars, and being weakly manned, she was unable to 
compete with the Indian boat, which greatly out- 
numbered her both in oars and men. The Indians 
quickly came within rifle-shot, and swept the deck 
with an incessant fire, which rendered it extremely 
dangerous for any of the crew to show themselves. 
Captain Marshall was on board of the hindmost boat, 
and maintained his position at the steering oar, in 
defiance of the shower of balls which flew around him. 
He stood in his shirt-sleeves, with a red silk handker- 
chief bound around his head, which afforded a fair 
mark to the enemy, and steered the boat with equal 
steadiness and skill, while the crew below relieved 
each other at the oars. The enemy lost ground from 
two cireumstances. In their eagerness to’ overtake 
the whites, they left the current, and attempted to 
cut across the river from point to point, in order to 
shorten the distance. In doing so, however, they lost 
the force of the current, and quickly found themselves 
dropping astern. . In addition to this, the whites con- 
ducted themselves with equal coolness and dexterity. 
The second boat waited for the hindmost, and received 
her crew on board, abandoning the goods and horses, 
without scruple, to the enemy. Being now more 
strongly manned, she shot rapidly ahead, and quickly 
overtook the foremost boat, which, in like manner, 
received her crew on board, abandoning the cargo as 
before, and, having six pair of oars, and being power- 
fully manned, she was soon beyond the reach of the 
enemy's shot. The chase lasted more than an hour. 
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For the first half-hour, the fate of the hindmost boat 
hung in mournful suspense, and Johnston, with agony, 
looked forward to the probability of its capture. The 
prisoners were compelled to labour hard at the oars, 
but they took care never to pull together, and, by 
every means in their power, endeavoured to zayOne 
the escape of their friends. 

“ At length, the Indians abandoned the pursuit and 
turned their whole attention to the boats which had 
been deserted. The booty surpassed their most san- 
guine expectations. Several fine horses were on board, 
and flour, sugar, and chocolate in profusion. Another 
keg of whisky was found, and excited the same im- 
moderate joy as at first. It was unanimously deter- 
mined to regale themselves in a regular feast, and 
preparations were made to carry their resolution into 
effect. A large kettle of chocolate and sugar, of 
which the sugar formed the greater part, was set upon 
the fire, which an old squaw stirred with 4 dirty stick. 
Johnston was promoted on the spot to the rank of 
cook, and received orders to bake a number of flour 
cakes in the fire. A deer-skin, which had served for 
a saddle-blanket, and was most disgustingly stained 
by having been applicd to a horse’s sore back, was 
given him as a tray, and, being repeatedly ordered to 
‘make haste, he entered upon his new office with 
great zéal: By mixing a large portion of sugar with 
some dumpkngs, which heboiled in chocolate, he so 
delighted the palates of the Indians, that they were 
enthusiastic in their praises, and announced their in- 
tention of keeping him in his present capacity as long 
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as he remained with them. The two kegs, which had 
been carefully guarded, were now produced, and the 
mirth began to border on the ‘fast and furious.” A 
select band, as usual, remained sober, in order to 
maintain order and guard against surprise, but the 
prisoners were invited to get drunk with their red 
brothers. . Johnston and Skyles declined the invita- 
tion, but Flinn, without waiting to be asked twice, 
joined the revellers, and soon became as drunk as any 
of them. In this situation, he entered into a hot dis- 
pute with an Indian, which, after: much abuse on both 
sides, terminated in blows, and his antagonist received 
a sad battering. ‘Several of his tribe drew their 
knives, and rushed upon Flinn with fury, but were 
restrained amid peals of laughter by the others, who 
declared that Flinn had proved himself a man, and 
should have fair play. 

“In the mean time, Johnston and Skyles had been 
bound and removed to a convenient distance from the 
drinking party, with the double design of saving their 
lives and guarding against escape. While lying in 
this manner, and totally unable to help themselves, 
they beheld, with terror, one of the revellers staggering 
towards them, with a drawn knife in his hand, and 
muttering a profusion of drunken curses. He stopped 
within a few paces of them, and harangued them 
with great vehemence, for nearly a minute, until he 
had worked himself up to a state of insane fury, when, 
suddenly uttering a startling yell, he sprang upon the 
prostrate body of Skyles, and, seizing him by the hair, 


endeavoured to scalp him. Fortunately, he was = 
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much intoxicated to exert his usual dexterity, and 
before he had succeeded in his design, the guard ran 
up at full speed, and, seizing him by the shoulders, 
hurled him violently backwards to the distance of 
several yards. The drunken beast rolled upon the 
ground, and, with difficulty recovering his feet, stag- 
gered off, muttering curses against the white man, 
the guard, himself, and the whole world. . Skyles had 
only felt the point of the knife, but had given up his 
&calp for lost, and rubbed the crown of his head seve- 
ral times with feverish apprehensions, before a could 
be satisfied that his scalp was safe. | 

“No other incident of note occurred during the 
night, and on the following morning the Indians sepa- 
rated. Those to whom Flinn belonged, remained at 
the river, in expectation of intercepting other boats, 
while Johnston’s party struck through the wilderness, 
in a steady direction for their towns.. During their 
first day’s march, he afforded much amusement to his 
captors. In the boat abandoned by Captain Marshall, 
they had found a milch cow, haltered in the usual 
manner. Upon leaving the ‘river, they committed 
her to the care of Johnston, requiring him to lead 
her by the halter. Being totally unaccustomed to 
this method of travelling, she proved very refractory 
and perplexed him exceedingly. When he took one 
side of a tree, she regularly chose the other. . When- 
ever he attempted to lead her, she planted her feet 
firmly before her and refused to move astep. -When he 
strove to drive her, she ran off into the bushes, drag- 
ging ‘him after her, to the no small injury of his person 
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and dress. The Indians were in a roar of laughter 
throughout the whole day, and appeared highly to 
enjoy his perplexity. At night they arrived at a 
small encampment, where they had left their women 
and children. Here, to his great joy, Johnston was 
relieved of his charge, and saw. her slaughtered with 
the utmost gratification. 

“The march was recommenced in the morning, 
and Johnston could not avoid congratulating himself 
every moment, upon his good fortune in having Mes- 
shawa for his guide. Skyles’ master seemed to take 
pleasure in tormenting him. In addition to an enor- 
mous quantity of baggage, he compelled him to carry 
his rifle, by which his raw wound was perpetually 
irritated and prevented from healing. - Messhawa per- 
mitted Johnston to share his own mess upon all occa- 
sions, while the savage to whom Skyles belonged 
would scarcely permit him to eat a dozen of mouth- 
fuls a day, and never without imbittering his meat 
with curses and blows. In a few days, they arrived 
at the Scioto River, which, from the recent rains, was 
too high to admit of being forded. The Indians were 
immediately employed in constructing a raft, and it 
was necessary to carry one very large ‘log several 
hundred yards. Two Indians with a handspike sup- 
ported the lighter end, while the butt was very 
charitably bestowed upon Johnston alone. Not daring 
to murmur, he exerted his utmost strength, and, aided 
by several Indians, with some difficulty, succeeded in 
placing the enormous burden upon his shouldera. He 
quickly found, however, that the weight was beyond: 
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his strength, and wishing to give his-two companions 
in front warning of his inability to support it, he 
called to them in English to ‘take care!’ They did 
not understand him, however, and continued to sup- 
port it, when, finding himself in danger of being 
crushed to death, he dropped the log so suddenly 
that both Indians were knocked down, and lay for a’ 
time without sense or motion. They soon sprang up, 
however, and, drawing their tomahawks, would in- 
stantly have relieved Johnston of all his troubles, 
had not the other Indians, amid peals of laughter, re- 
strained them, and compelled ‘them to vent their spleen 
in curses, which were showered upon ‘Ketepels,’ as he 
was called, for the space of an hour, with great fury. 

“Johnston ventured to ask an old Shawanee chief, 
how far they would be forced to travel before reach- 
ing his village. The old man very good naturedly 
answered him, by drawing a diagram upon the sand 
with a stick, pointing out the situation of the Ohio 
River, of the Scioto, and of the various Indian vil- 
lages, and, pointing to the sun, he waved his hand once 
.for every day which they would employ in the 
journey. Johnston then ventured to ask ‘how many 
inhabitants his village contained? The old man re- 
plied, that the Shawanees had once been a great 
nation, but, (and here his eyes flashed fire, and he. 
worked himself into a furious passion,) the long-knives 
had killed nearly the whole of his nation...‘ How- 
ever, continued he, ‘so long as there is a Shawanee 
alive, we will jight! fight ! fight! When no Shawanee 
.— then no fight” 
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“ The painful journey had now lasted nearly a month, 
and the Indian towns were yet at a great distance. 
Hitherto, Skyles and Johnston had remained together, 
but, by the whimsical fancy of their captors, they were 
now separated. Skyles was borne off to the Miami 
towns, while Johnston. was destined for Sandusky. 
A few days after this separation, Johnston’s party fell 
in with a Wyandot and a negro man, who, having 
run away from Kentucky, had been taken up by the 
Wyandot, and retained as an assistant in a very lucra- 
tive trade, which he was at that time carrying on with 
the Indians of the interior. He was in the habit of 
purchasing whisky, powder, blankets, &c., at Detroit, 
generally upon credit, packing them upon horses into 
the interior, and exchanging them, at a profit of nearly 
one thousand per cent., for furs and hides. This casual 
rencontre in the wilderness was followed by great 
demonstration of joy on both sides. The trader pro- 
duced his rum, the Shawanees their merchandise, and 
a very brisk exchange ensued. Johnston’s boots, for 
which he had paid eight dollars in Virginia, were gladly 
given for a pint of rum, and other articles were sold 
at.a proportionate price. Johnston, as before, was 
removed from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
travellers, and committed to the care of two sober 
Indians, with strict injunctions to prevent his escape. 
They, accordingly, bound him securely, and, passing 
the ends of the cord under their own bodies, lay down 
to sleep, one upon each side of their prisoner. At 
midnight, Johnston was awakened by a heavy rain, 
although his guides slept on with enviable composure. 
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Unable to extricate himself, and fearful of awakening 
them, he was endeavouring to submit with patience, 
when the negro appeared; and very courteously invited 
him to take shelter in his tent, which stood within 
fifty yards of the spot where he lay. Johnston was 
beginning to explain to his black friend the impossi- 
bility of moving without the consent of his guards, 
when they suddenly sprang to their feet, and, seizing 
the negro by the throat, and at the same time grasp- 
ing Johnston’s collar, they uttered the alarm halloo 
in the most piercing tones. The whole band of 
drunken Indians instantly repeated the cry, and ran 
up, tomahawk in hand, and with ‘the most ferocious 
gestures. Johnston gave himself up for lost, and the 
negro looked white with terror; but their enemies 
conducted themselves with more discretion, than, 
from their drunken condition, could have been an- 
ticipated. They seized Johnston, bore him off a few 
paces into the woods, and questioned him closely as 
to the conference between himself and the negro. 
He replied, by simply and clearly stating the truth. 
They then grappled the negro, and, menacing him 
with their knives, threatened to take his scalp on the 
spot, if he did not tell the truth. His story agreed 
exactly with Johnston’s, and the Indians. became 
satisfied that no plot had been cencerted. The inci- 
dent, however, had completely sobered them, and for 
several hours the ruri-cask gave way to the dancing 
ring, which was formed in front of the negro’s tent, 
where Johnston had been permitted, after the alarm 
subsided, to take shelter from the rain. He quickly 
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fell asleep, but was grievously tormented by the night- 
mare. He dreamed that he was drowning in the 
middle of a creek which he had crossed on that mornr- 
Ing, and his respiration became so painful and labo- 
rious, that he at length awoke. The song and the 
dance were still going on around him, and the cause 
of his unpleasant dream was quickly manifest. A 
huge Indian had very composedly seated himself upon 
his breast, and was smoking a long pipe and con- 
templating the dancers, apparently very well satisfied 
with his seat. Johnston -turned himself upon his side 
and threw the Indian off. He did not appear to relish 
the change of place much, but soon settled himself 
and continued to smoke with uninterrupted gravity. 
“At daylight, a new scene presented itself. The 
warriors painted themselves in the most frightful 
colours, and performed a war-dance, with the usual 
accompaniments. A stake, painted in alternate stripes 
of black and vermilion, was fixed in the ground, and 
the dancers moved in rapid but measured evolutions 
around it. They recounted, with great energy, the 
wrongs they had received from the whites. Their 
lands had been taken from them—their corn cut up 
—their villages burnt—their friends slaughtered— 
every injury which they had received was dwelt 
upon, until their passions had become inflamed be- 
yond all control. Suddenly, Chickatommo darted 
from the circle of dancers, and, with eyes flashing fire, 
ran up to the spot where Johnston was sitting, calmly 
contemplating the spectacle before him. When within 
reach, he struck him a furious blow with his fist, and 
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was preparing to repeat it, when Johnston seized him 
by the-arms, and hastily demanded the cause of such 
unprovoked violence. Chickatommo, grinding his 
teeth with rage, shouted, ‘Sit down! sit down!’ 
Johnston obeyed, and the Indian, perceiving the. two 
white children within ten steps of him, snatched up 
a tomahawk, and advanced upon them with a quick 
step and a determined look. The. terrified little 
creatures instantly arose from the log on which they 
were sitting, and fled into the woods, uttering the 
most piercing screams, while their pursuer rapidly 
gained upon them with his tomahawk uplifted. The 
girl, being the youngest, was soon overtaken, and 
would have been tomahawked, had not Messhawa 
bounded like a deer to her relief. He arrived barely 
in time to arrest the uplifted tomahawk of Chicka- 
tommo, after which he seized him by the collar and 
hurled him violently backward to the distance of 
several paces. Snatching up the child in his arms, 
he then ran after the brother, intending to secure him 
likewise from the fury of his companion, but the boy, 
misconstruing his intention, continued his flight with 
such rapidity, and doubled several times with such 
address, that the chase was prolonged to the distance 
of several hundred yards. At length, Messhawa suc- 
ceeded in taking him. The boy, thinking himeelf 
lost, uttered a wild cry, which was echoed by his 
sister, but both were instantly calmed. Messhawa 
took them in his arms, spoke to them kindly, and 
soon convinced them that they had nothing to fear 
from him. ~ He quickly reappeared, leading them 
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gently by the hand, and soothing them in the Indian 
language, until they both clung to him closely for 
protection. No other incident disturbed the progress 
of the ceremonies, nor did Chickatommo appear to 
resent the violent interference of Messhawa. 

“Their rum was not yet exhausted, and, after the 
conclusion of the war-dance, they returned to it with 
renewed vigour. A lame Mingo, on a solitary hunt- 
ing excursion, soon joined them, and with drunken 
hospitality was pressed, and, in some degree, com- 
pelled to get drunk with them. They soon became 
very affectionate, and the Mingo, taking advantage 
of the momentary generosity produced by the rum, 
ventured to ask that Johnston might be given to 
him, for a particular purpose, which he explained to 
them. He said that he had lately killed a warrior of 
the Wyandot tribe, whose widow had clamorously de- 
manded that he.(the Mingo) should either procure her 
another husband, or lay down his own life as a, penalty 
for the slain Wyandot. He added, that he was too 
poor to procure her another husband, unless he should 
take that honourable office upon himself, for which 
he had but small inclination, the squaw in question 
being well stricken in’ years, tolerably crooked, and 
withal a most terrible scold, and that he must submit 
to the other alternative, and lay down his life, unless 
the Shawanees would have compassion upon him, and 
give him Johnston, who, he said, being young and. 
handsome, would doubtless be acceptable to the squaw 
aforesaid, and console her faithful heart for the loss 
of her former husband. He urged his suit with so 
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much earnestness, that the Shawanees relented, and 
assured -him that Johnston should be delivered into 
his hands. This was accordingly done, without the 
slightest regard to the prisoner's inclination, and 
within an hour the whole party took leave of him, 
shaking him heartily by the hand, and congratulating 
him upon his approaching happiness, telling him that 
that there was a fine squaw waiting for him in the 
Wyandot town. Johnston would have liked the 
adoption better without the appendage of the bride; 
but thinking that, if she were one of the furies, her 
society would be preferable to the stake and hot irons, 
he determined to make the best of his condition, and 
wear his shackles as easily as possible, until an oppor- 
tunity offered of effecting his escape. His new master, 
after lingering around the encampment until late in 
the day, at length shouldered his wallet, agd moved 
off by the same route which the Shawanees had taken. 
By noon, on the following day, they came up with 
them, when a curious scene ensued. As soon as the 
Shawanees had become ‘sober, they repented their late 
liberality, and determined to reclaim their prisoner : 
the Mingo stoutly demurred, and a long argument 
took place, accompanied by animated gestures, and 
not a few oaths on both sides. At length, Messhawa 
put an end to the wrangling by seizing a horse by 
the halter, and ordering Johnston instantly to mount. 
He then sprang upon another, and, applying the ldsh 
smartly to both horses; he quickly bore the prisoner 
beyond the sound of the Mingo’s voice. An hour's 
ride brought them to Upper Sandusky, where Mes- 
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shawa dismouated, and awaited the arrival of Chicka- 
tommo. He quickly appeared, accompanied by his 
party. and followed by the discontented Mingo. The 
latter regarded Johnston from time to time with so 
earnest a, countenance, and appeared so desirous of 
approaching him, that the latter became alarmed, 
lest, m the rage of disappointment, he should in- 
flict upon the prisoner the vengeance which he dared 
not indulge against the Shawanees. But his fears 
were quickly relieved. The Mingo ‘dogged him so 
faithfully, that he at length came upon him while 
alone, and approaching him with a good-natured 
smile, presented a small pamphlet which Johnston 
had dropped on the preceding day. Having done 
this, he shook him by the hand, and immediately 
left the village. 

“At Sandusky, Johnston became acquainted with 
Mr. Duchouquet, a French trader, who had for seve- 
ral. years resided among the Indians, and was exten- 
sively engaged in the fur-trade. To him he recounted 
his adventures, and earnestly solicited his good offices 
in delivering him from the Indians. Duchouquet 
promptly assured him that every exertion should be 
used for that purpose, and lost no time in redeeming 
his pledge. That evening, he spoke to Chickatommo, 
and offered a liberal ransom for the prisoner, but his 
efforts were fruitless. The Shawanee chief did not 
object to the price, but declared that no sum should 
induce them to give him up, until they had first taken 
him to their towns. This answer was quickly re- 


saa to J en and filled him with despair. But 
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as the Shawanee party were engaged in another 
drinking bout, he entreated Duchouquet to seize the 
favourable moment, when their hearts were mellowed 
with rum, and repeat his offer.. The Frenchman 
complied, and was again peremptorily refused. John- 
ston now desired him to inquire of Chickatommo the 
name of the town to which he was to be taken, and 
the fate which was in reserve for him upon his arrival 
there. .To the first question Chickatommo promptly 
replied, that the prisoner was to be carried to the 
Miami villages; but to the second he gave no satis- 
factory answer, being probably ignorant himself upon 
the subject. The mention of the Miami villages 
completely extinguished every spark of hope which 
still existed in Johnston’s breast, as those towns had 
heretofore been the grave of every white prisoner who 
had visited them. He had also heard, that the In- 
dians carefully concealed from their victims the fate 
which awaited them, either from some instinctive 
feelings of compassion, or more probably from policy, 
in order to prevent the desperate efforts to escape, 
which were usual with prisoners who were informed 
of their destiny. Under these circumstances, he 
gloomily abandoned himself to despair, and lay down 
in helpless expectation of his fate. But no sooner 
had he abandoned the case, than fortune, as usual, 
took the helm, and displayed her omnipotent power. 
The same Wyandot trader who had encountered 
them sia. the wilderness now again appeared at San- 
| MAD several horses laden with kegs of rum, 
and, in the@giarse of two days, completely stripped them 
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of every skin, blanket, and article of merchandise 
which had escaped his rapacity before. 

“On the morning of the third day, Chickatommo 
and his party awoke as from a dream, and found them- 
selves poor, destitute, ragged, and hungry, without 
the means of supplying any of their wants. Ashamed 
to return to their village in this condition, after having 
sent before them so magnificent a description of their 
wealth, they determined to return to the Ohio, in 
hopes of again replenishing their purses at the expense 
of emigrants. They accordingly appeared of their 
own accord before Duchouquet, and declared, that as 
the scalp of their prisoner could be transported more 
easily than his person, they had determined to burn 
him on that evening; but, if he still wished to pur- 
chase him, they would forego the expected entertain- 
ment for his sake, and let him have the prisoner upon 
good terms. Duchouquet eagerly accepted the offer, 
and counted down six hundred silver broaches, the 
ordinary price of a prisoner. The Indians lost no 
time in delivering him into the trader's hands, and, 
having taken an affectionate leave ee him, they again 
set out for the Ohio. 

— “Johnston’s gratification may be easily conceived ; 
but on the following day his apprehensions returned 
with renewed vigour.“ To his great surprise, Chicka- 
tommo and his party again made their appearance at 
Sandusky, having abandoned their contemplated trip 
to the Ohio, and loitered about the village for several 
days, without any visible cduse for sugk’ capricious 
conduct. Johnston, recollecting their former whimsi- 
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cal bargain with the Mingo, was apprehensive that 
the same.scene was to be repeated, and, resolving not 
to be taken alive, he armed himself, and awaited: 
calmly their determination. His suspicions, however, 
were entirely groundless. They passed him several 
times without the slightest notice,-and at length set 
off in earnest for Detroit, leaving him at full said 
with his frend Duchouquet. 

“On the evening of their departure, a Delaware 
arrived from the Miami villages, with the intelligence, 
that his unfortunate companion, Flinn, bad. been 
burned at the stake a few days before. The savage 
declared that he himself had*been present at the 
spectacle, had assisted in torturing him, and had 
afterwards eaten a portion of his flesh, which he de- 
clared ‘was sweeter than bear's meat.’ The intelli- 
genee was fully confirmed on the following day by a 
Canadian trader, who had just left the Miami towns. 
He stated that Flinn had been taken to their villages, 
and at first had entertained strong hopes of being 
adopted, as his bold, frank, and fearless character had 
made considerable impression upon his enemies. But 
the arrival of gome wild chiefs from the extreme north- 
ern tribes, most of whom were cannibals, had com- 
pletely changed his prospects. .A wild council was 
held, in which the most terrible sentiments with regard 
to the whites were uttered. The custom of adepting 
prisoners was indignantly reprobated, as frivolous and 
absurd, and the resolution proclaimed that henceforth 
no quarter should be given to any age, sex, or condition. 
Flinn was accordingly. seized and fastened to the. 
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stake. The trader was one of the spectators. Flinn 
quickly observed him, and asked if he was not ashamed 
to witness the distress of a fellow-creature in that 
manner, without making some effort to relieve him, 
upon which he immediately ran to the-village and 
brought out several ‘kegs of rum, which he offered as 
a ransom for the prisoner. The Indians, who, by this 
time, were in a terrible rage, rejected the offer with 
fierceness, and split the heads of the kegs with their 
tomahawks, suffering the liquor to flow unheeded upon 
the ground. The disappointed trader again returned 
to the village, and brought out six hundred silver 
-broaches. They in turn were rejected, with additional 
fury, and not without a threat of treating him in the 
same manner, if he again interfered: The trader, 
finding every effort vain, communicated his ill success 
to Flinn, who heard him with composure, and barely 
replied, ‘Then, all I have to say is, God have mercy 
upon my soul! The scene of torture then commenced, 
amid whoops and yells, which struck terror to the 
heart of the trader, but which the prisoner bore with 
the most heroic fortitude. Not a groan escaped him. 
He walked calmly around the stake for several hours, 
until his flesh was roasted and the fire had burned 
down. An old squaw then approached in order to 
rekindle it, but Flinn, watching his opportunity, gave 
her 80 furious a kick in the breast, that she fell back 
totally insensible, and for several minutes was unable 
to take any further share in the ceremony. The 
warriors then bored his ankles, and -passing thongs 
through the sinews, corifined them closely to the stake, 
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so that he was unable afterwards to offer the same 
resistance. His sufferings continued for many hours, 
until they were at length terminated by the tomahawk. 

“Within a few days, he also heard of Skyles. 
After leaving Johnston, this gentleman had been con- 
ducted to one of the towns on the Miami of the Lake, 
near the scene of Flinn’s execution, where, as usual, 
he was compelled to run the gauntlet. The Indian. 
boys were his chief tormentors. One of the little 
urchins displayed particular address and dexterity in 
his infernal art. He provided himself with 4 stout 
switch, taken from a thorn-tree, upon which one of 
the largest thorns had been permitted to remain. As 
Skyles passed him, he drove the keen instrument up 
to the head in his naked back. The switch was 
wrested from his grasp, and was borne by Skyles, 
sticking in his back, to the end of his painful career. 
He continued in the hands of the same crabbed master 
who had taken such pleasure in tormenting him upon 
the march through the wilderness; but had found 
means to make himself so acceptable to his squaw, 
that his time was rendered more agreeable than he 
could have anticipated. He carmed water for her, 
gathered her wood, and soothed her sullen temper by 
a thousand little artifices, so that her husband, who 
stood in some awe of his helpmate, was compelled to 
abate somewhat of his churlishness. He at length 
reaped the fruit of his civility. The squaw returned 
one evening alone to the wigwam, and informed Skyles, 
in- confidence, that his death had been determined on 
in .council, and that the following day had beer 
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appointed for his execution. He at first doubted the 
truth of this startling intelligence, and, retiring to rest 
as usual, feigned to be asleep, but listened attentively 
to the conversation of the old squaw with her daughter, 
a young girl of fifteen. His doubts were quickly dis- 
pelled. His approaching execution was the subject 
of conversation between. them, and their language 
soon became warm. The old lady. insisted upon it 
that he was a good man, and ought to be saved, while 
the girl exulted at the idea of witnessing his agonies, 
declaring repeatedly that the ‘white people were all 
devils, and ought to be put to death. At length, 
they ceased wrangling, and composed themselves to 
rest. Skyles immediately arose, took down his mas- 
ter’s rifle, shot-bag, and corn-pouch, and, stepping 
lightly over the bodies of the family, quickly gained 
the wood, and bent his steps to the bank of the Miami 
River. Without an instant’s delay, he plunged into 
the stream, and swam to the opposite side. In so 
doing, however, he completely ruined his rifle, and 
was compelled to throw it away. Retaining the 
wallet of parched corn, he directed his steps to the 
southward, intending, if possible, to strike the settle- 
ments in Kentucky; but. so poor a woodsman was he, 
that after a hard march of six hours, he again stumbled 
upon the Miami, within one hundred yards of the spot 
where he had crossed it before. While anxiously 
meditating upon the best means of avoiding the 
dangers which surrounded him, he heard the tinkle 
of a bell within a few hundred yards of the spot 
where he stood, and hastily directing his steps towards 
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it, he saw a. horse grazing quietly upon the rank grass 
of the bottom. ‘Instantly mounting him, he agam 
attempted to move in'a southern direction, but was 
compelled, by the thickness of the wood and the 
quantity of fallen timber, to change his course so fre- 
quently that he again became bewildered, and, aban- 
doning his horse, determined to prosecute his Journey 
on foot. Daylight found him a deep forest, without 
a path to direct him, without the means of procuring 
food, and without the slightest knowledge of any of 
those signs by which an experienced woodsman is 
enabled to direct his course through a trackless wil- 
derness with such unerring certainty. Fearful of 
stumbling unawares upon some Indian town, he lay 
concealed all day, and at night recommenced his 
journey. But fresh perplexities awaited him at every 
step. He was constantly encountering either a small 
village or a solitary wigwam, from which he was fre- 
quently chased by the Indian dogs, with such loud 
and furious barking, that he more than once considered 
detection inevitable. In this manner ‘he wandered 
through the woods for several days, until, faint with 
hunger, he determined at all risks to enter an Indian 
village, and either procure food or perish in the 
attempt. Having adopted this resolution, he no longer 
loitered on the way, but throwing himself boldly upon 
the first path which presented itself, he followed it at 
a brisk and steady pace, careless to what it might 
lead. About four o'clock in the afternoon, he came 
so. suddenly upon a village that it was impossible to 
retreat without exposing himself to detection, and as 
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he considered it madness to enter it in daylight, he 
concealed himself.among some old logs until nightfall, 
when he sallied out, like an owl or a wolf, in search 
of something to allay thie piercing pangs of hunger. 
Nothing could be picked up upon the skirts of the 
village, as neither roasting-ears nor garden-fruit were 
in season, and it became necessary to enter the town 
or perish of hunger. Fortunately, the embers of a 
decayed fire lay near him, in which he found a suff- 
cient quantity of coal with which to black his face 
and hands, and, having completely disguised himself 
in this manner, he boldly marched into the hostile 
town, to take such fate as it should please Heaven to 
send. He fortunately had with him the remnant of 
a blanket, which he disposed about his person in the 
usual Indian manner, and imitating at the same time 
their straggling gait, he kept the middle of the street 
and passed unquestioned by squaw er warrior. For- 
tunately for him, the streets were almost entirely 
deserted, and, as he afterwards learned, most of the 
‘warriors were absent. Security, however, was not 
his present object so much as food, which indeed had 
now become indispensable. Yet how was he to obtain 
it? He would not have hesitated to steal, had he 
known where to look for the larders; nor to beg, had 
he not known that he would have been greeted with 
the tomahawk. While slowly marching through the 
village, and ruminating upon some feasible plan of 
satisfying his: wante, he saw light in a wigwam at 
some distance, which gave it the appearance of a 
trader's booth. Cautiously approaching, he satisfied 
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himself of the truth of his conjecture. A white man 
was ‘behind a counter, dealing out various articles to 
several squaws who stood around him. After some 
hesitation, Skyles entered thesbop, and, in bad English, 
asked forrum. The trader regarded him carelessly, 
and without appearing surprised at either his dress or 
manner, replied that he had no rum in the house, but 
would go and bring him some, if he could wait a few 
moments. So saying, he leaped carelessly over the 
counter, and left.the shop. Skyles instantly followed 
him, and, stopping him in the street, briefly recounted 
his story, and throwing himself upon his mercy, 
earnestly implored his assistance. The trader ap- 
peared much astonished, and visibly hesitated. Quick- 
ly recovering himself, however, he assured Skyles that 
he would use every effort to save him, although in 
doing so he himself would incur great risk. He then 
informed him that a band of Shawanees had appeared 
at the village on that very morning, in keen pursuit 
of a prisoner, who (they said) had escaped a few days 
before, and whom they supposed to be in the neigh-. 
bourhood, from the zigzag manner in which he had 
travelled. Many of the warriors of the town were at 
that moment assisting the Shawanees in hunting for 
him. -He added that they might be expected to 
return in the morning, in which case, if discovered, 
his death would be certain. Skyles listened in great 
alarm to his account of the danger which surrounded 
him. If he left the village, he could scarcely expect 
to escape the numerous bands who were ranging the 
forests,in search of him. If he remained where he 
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was, the danger was still more imminent. Under 
these circumstances, he earnestly requested the advice 
of the trader as to the best means of avoiding his ene- 
mies. The man replied’ that he must instantly leave 
the village, as keen eyes would be upon him in the 
morning, and his design would be penetrated. That 
he must conceal himself in a hazel thicket, which he 
pointed out to him, where in a short time he would 
join him with food, where they could arrange some 
feasible plan of escape. They then separated, the 
trader returning to his shop, and Skyles repairing to 
the friendly thicket. Here, within a few minutes, he 
was joined by his friend, who informed him that he 
saw but one possible mode of escape. That it would 
be impossible for him either to remain where he was 
or to attempt to reach the white settlements through 
the woods; but he declared that, if he was diligent and 
active, he might overtake a boat which had left them 
that morning for Lake Erie, and offered his own skiff 
for that purpose. He added that the boat was laden 
with furs, and was commanded by an English captain, 
who would gladly receive him on board. Skyles 
eagerly embraced the offer, and they proceeded with- 
out a moment's delay to the river shore, where a 
handsome skiff with two oars lay in readiness for the 
water. Having taken an affectionate leave of the 
trader, Skyles put off from shore, and quickly gaining 
the current, rowed until daylight with the zeal of a 
man who knew the value of life and liberty. Tis 
greatest apprehension was, that his flight would be 
discovered in time to prevent his reaching the boat, 
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and at every rustling of the’ bushes on the bank of 
the river, or at every cry of the ow] which arose from 
the deep forest around him, the blood would ‘rush baek 
to his heart, and he would fancy that his enemies 
were upon him. At length, between dawn and. sun- 
rise, he beheld the boat, which he had pursued so 
eagerly, only a few hundred yards in front, drifting 
slowly and calmly down the stream. He redoubled 
his exertions, and in half an hour was within hailing 
distance. He called aloud for them to halt, but no 
answer was returned. Upon coming alongside, he 
was unable to see a single man on board. Sup- 
posing her crew asleep, he mounted the side of the 
vessel, and saw the man at the helm enjoying a very 
comfortable nap, with the most enviable disregard to 
the dangers which might await him in the waters of 
Lake Erie, which were then in sight. The helmsman ° 
started up, rubbed his eyes, looked around him, and, 
after saluting his visitor, observed that ‘he had almost 
fallen asleep.’ Skyles agreed with him, and anxiously 
inquired for the captain. The latter soon made his 
appearance in a woollen nightcap, and the negotiation 
commenced. The captain asked who he was, and 
what was the cause of so early a visit? Skyles was 
fearful of committing himself by a premature dis- 
closure of his real character, and replied that he was 
an adventurer who had been looking out for land upon 
the Auglaize, but that he had been driven from the 
country by the apprehension of outrage from -the 
Indians, who had lately become unusually incensed 
against the whites. The captain coolly replied, that 
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he had heard of one white man having been burned 
a few days before at one of the Miami villages, and 
had understood that another had avoided the same 
fate only by running away into the woods, where, 
unless retaken, it was supposed he would perish, as 
he had shown himself a miserable woodsman, and as 
numerous parties were in search of him. After a 
moment’s hesitation, Skyles frankly acknowledged 
himself to be that miserable fugitive, and threw him- 
self at once upon their mercy. The English captain 
heard him apparently without surprise, and granted 
his request without hesitation. All was done with 
the utmost sang froid. In a short time they arrived 
at Detroit, where, to his no small astonishment, he 
beheld Chickatommo, Messhawa, and their party, who 
had just arrived from Sandusky, after the sale of 
Johnston. -Carefully avoiding them, he lay close in 
the house of a trader till the following day, when 
another large party arrived in pursuit of him, (having 
traced him down the river to Lake Erie,) and paraded 
the streets for several days, uttering loud complaints 
against.those who had robbed them of their prisoner. 
Poor Skyles entertained the most painful apprehen- 
sions for several days, but was at length relieved by 
their departure. As soon as possible, he obtained a 
passage to Montreal, and returned in safety to the 
United States.” 

“ Well, that was the most interesting narrative I have 
heard during the evening,” said one of the settlers. 

“Tt’s an old story with new names,” remarked Filee- 
hart. “Wagh! I knew John May and Bill Flinn 
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jest as well as I know any of you. ButInever heard 
of them other folks Prentice named.” 

“Johnston, Skyles, and the Misses Fleming were 
the real names of the persons who were with John 
May when he was killed,” replied Prentice. 

“Well, I won't find fault; but blister me if stories 
don’t get beards when they get old, jest like men. 
Wagh! if I didn’t see Bill Flinn arter he got away 
from the red-skins, then I never know’d him,” said 
Fleehart. 7 | 

“But what became of the woman who was taken— 
Miss Fleming, I mean?” inquired one of the settlers. | 

“Miss Fleming was taken to Lower Sandusky, and, 
after considerable delay, taken from the Cherokees, 
just as they were going to. burn her at the stake. 
Her deliverer was old King Crane,” replied Prentice. 

By this time, the company had satisfied the cravings 
of their digestive organs; and, by Fleehart’s order, the 
numerous dishes were removed to give place to some- 
thing more productive of conviviality. The brandy 
was set upon the table, and one of the rangers was 
ordered to wait upon the guests, with cups and pipes 
for smoking. 

“T say, Jack Williams, do you take a swig of brandy, 
light your pipe, and go take Sam Briarly’s place,” 
‘said Fleehart. The ranger obeyed, without hesita- 
tion, and, soon after, Sam Briarly entered. The cups 
were filled, and the pipes lit. Vansan alone, of the 
party, did. not drink brandy. But he produced a 
broad, flattened flask, which, he said, contained his 
usual-drink, when it was possible to obtain it. 
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“Yes, that’s Vansan’s swinish wine,” said Hurlbut. 

“What?” exclaimed several of the settlement men 
in surprise. 

“Swinish wine,” repeated Hurlbut. “Look at it; 
there it is in black letters on the bottle.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Vansan. “Swinish! R-h-e-i- 
n-i-s-h—Rheinish wine. Ha! ha! swinish, by gar!” 

“ Wull, Rheinish, then. It s all the same in Dutch. ‘“ 
said Hurlbut. 

“You had better not let a Dutchman hear you say 
so, if you vally your skull,” put in Fleehart. 

“T do vally my skull; but I could whip jest as 
many thick-tongued Dutchmen as could get at me,” 
replied the Kentuckian. 

The cups being full, one of the settlement party 
arose, and proposed the first toast—“ Captain Joshua 
Fleehart—the eye and the arm of the settlements.” 
This was drunk, and followed by three hearty cheers 
from the whole company. Captain Fleehart, unpre- 
pared for such a manifestation of feeling, but full of 
gratitude, arose, and said— 

“Tm much obleeged to you, men, for this compli- 
ment. I.didn’t expect it. Whatever I have done, 
or may do, for the settlements, I look upon as my 
duty. Ido it as a man eats—it comes in my natur.” 

“ Hoora!” exclaimed the Kentuckian. “Go it, old 
hoss! You're a man of the right bore.” 

Three more cheers were then given for the men of 
the garrison, and after this escape of their extra wind, 
the party settled down to more quiet enjoyment. A 
song was called for, but no one offered to sing, till 
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Michael O'Byrne said he would sing the only song he 
knew, and that was, “The Beys of Kilkenny.” Michael 
gang with the sweet, ballad-voice for which the sons 
of: the “gem of the ocean” are so famous, and threw 
much feeling into the song. He was much applauded. 
The conversation then turned upon frontier adventures 
and exploits, as the theme most interesting to the 
whole party, and especially the guests.. Captain Flee- 
hart was reserved on the subject of his own exploits, 
as he looked upon their narration by himself as a kind 
of boasting. Prentice evidently regretted the stipu- 
lation by which the further parade of his information 
was prevented. Fleehart and some of the others saw 
this, and again pressed him to try what he could do 
towards the amusement of the guests. None of the 
other rangers could be induced to try their tongues at 
narration, while the schoolmaster was present. They 
feared the contrast, and his ridicule. Prentice was 
not deaf to persuasion in this case, and he corsented 
to enlighten the company in regard to some adventures 
of Captain Samuel Brady, the famous Pennsylvania 
ranger. 
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Abbentures of Captain Samuel Brady. 


“T SHALL first tell you about the death of Captain 
Sam Brady’s father and brother, and how he revenged 
them,” began Prentice. “I can vouch for the .truth 
of what I relate, as I have made it my particular 
business to inquire into these matters out here; and 
I have either obtained my information from those 
who were engaged in the exploits, or who knew those 
who were. After the massacre at Fort Freelong, on 
the west branch of the Susquehanna, in 1776, a fort 
was built at the mouth of Muncy Creek, and the 
command of it given to Captain John Brady. - 

“ Frequent skirmishes took place between the whites 
and Indians, who resumed their old practice of harass- 
ing the settlers by dividing themselves into small 
squads; taking some prisoners, scalping others, and 
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éarrying away or destroying the cattle and — 
property of their victims. Brady, it appears, left the 
fort for the regular service, prior .to saa battle of 
Brandywine. 

_ “Shortly after the return from the camp of Captain 
Brady and his ‘son, a company of men. formed for the 
purpose of aiding a ‘friend to cut his cata, near the 
mouth of the Loyalsock Greek. James Brady, son 
of Captain John, and a younger brother of Captain 
Samuel of the Rangers, went along. -According to a 
custom in those days, which was, that if no com-- 
missioned officer were present, the company selected 
a leader, whom they styled ‘captain, and readily 
obeyed as such; James was selected leader or captain 
of this little band, of about twenty men. After ar- 
riving on the ground, they placed two sentinels at 
opposite sides of the field; the other sides, having. 
clear land around, were not thought to require any. 
The guns were all placed together at one side of the 
field, and the order was, that, in case of alarm, all 
were to run to the rifles. 

“The first day, which was spent in cradling the 
oats, nothing remarkable happened ; during the night 
a strict watch was kept. The next day, in the even- 
ing, one .of the sentinels fired, and cridd ‘Indians,’ 
The young captain, without looking around for his 
meh, ran for his rifle. When near the guns, he was 
fired upon by a white man, with a pistol. Happening 
to stumble over a sheaf of oats, he fell, and the ball 
missed. him. The Indians, supposing him dead, ran 
to secure his scalp. He fell within reach ofthe guns, 
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and, seizing one, he shot the first Indian who ap- 
proached him. He now discovered that his men had 
fled and left him to contend with the savages alone. 
Despair rendered him but the more determined to dic 
gallantly. He caught another gun, and brought down 
the second Indian. They then rushed in upon him 
in numbers: he was a stout, active man, and struggled 
with them for some time. At length, one of them 
struck his tomahawk into his head. “He was stunned 
with the blow, and for a time remained altogether 
‘powerless, yet, strange as it may seem, he retained 
his senses. They tore the scalp from his head as he 
lay in apparent death, and it was quite a trophy to 
them; for he had long red hair. 

“ After they had scalped him, as he related after- 
wards, a little Indian was called and made to strike 
the tomahawk into his head in four separate places; 
then, leaving him for dead, they took the guns and 
fled to the woods. — 

“ After coming to himself, he attempted, between 
walking and creeping, to reach a little cabin, where 
was an old man who had been employed to cook for 
‘the working party. Qn hearing the report of. the 
guns, the old man had hid himself, but when he saw 
Brady return, he came to him. James begged the 
old man to fly to. the fort, saying, ‘The Indians will 
soon be back, and will kill you.” The old man refased 
toleave him. Brady then requested to be taken down 
to the river, where he drank large quantities of water. 
He still begged the old man to leave him, and save 
himself; but he would not. He next directed his old 
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friend to load the gun that was in the cabin, which 
was done, and put into his hands; he then lay down, 
and appeared to sleep. A noise was suddenly heard 
on the bank above them; he jumped to his feet and 
cocked the gun. It was soon discovered that the 
‘hoise was made by some troops who had come from 
the fort on horseback in pursuit of the Indians. They 
carried the brave young ‘captain’ to the fort, where 
he lived for five days. The first four days he was 
delirious; on the fifth, his reason réturned, and he 
described the whole scene he had passed through, 
with great minuteness. He said the Indians were of 
the Seneca tribe, and among them were two chiefs: 
that one of those two chiefs was a very. large man, 
and by the description he was supposed to be Corn- 
planter: the other he personally knew to be the cele- 
brated’ chief Bald Eagle, from whom certain creeks, 
and the Ridge so called, in Centre and Huntingdon 
counties, have their name. ‘The Bald Eagle’s nest,’ 
as his camp was called, was for part of the year at 
the mouth of the creek called Bald Eagle, which 
empties into the Susquehanna near the Great Island, 
and about thirty miles, by water, from thes scene of 
action. 
., “Qn the evening of the fifth day, the young captain 
died, deeply regretted by all within the fort. Ven- 
geance, ‘not loud, but deep,’ was breathed against the 
Bald Eagle; but he laughed it to scorn till the fatal 
‘ day at.Brady’s Bend, on the Allegheny. 

‘War with the Indians again broke out all along 
the frontiers, and men of activity and courage ‘were 
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sent to the forts on the West Branch, and every pre- 
caution taken for the security of the settlements. It 
became necessary to go up the river some distance to 
procure supplies for the fort, and Captain John Brady, 
taking with him a wagon-team and guard, went him- 
self and procured what could be had; on his return, 
in the afternoon, riding a fine mare, and within a 
short distance of the fort, where the road forked, and, 
being some distance behind the team and guard, and, 
in conversation with a man named Peter Smith, he 
recommended it to Smith not to take the road the 
wagon had done, but the other, as it was shorter. 
They travelled on together till they came near a run 
where the same road joined. Brady observed, ‘This 
would be a good place for Indians to sccrete them- 
selves. Smith said, ‘Yes.’ That instant, three rifles 
cracked, and Brady fell; the mare ran past Smith 
who threw himself on her, and was carried in a few 
seconds to the fort. The people in the fort heard the 
rifles, and, seeing Smith on the mare coming at full 
speed, all ran to ask for Captain Brady—his wife with, 
or rather before the rest. To their question, where is 
Captain Brady? Smith replied, ‘In heaven or hell, 
or on his way to Tioga,—meaning he was either dead 
or a prisoner to the Indians. 

“The men in the fort ran to the spot; the wagon- 
guard had also been attracted by the firing. They 
fqgund the captain lying on the road, his scalp taken 
off, his rifle gone, but the Indians:were in such haste 
that they had not taken ‘either his watch or his shot- 
pouch, . oO 
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. “Samuel Brady, captain ofethe rangers, or spies, 
for the people called him by both.aames, was in Pitts- 
burgh when he heard of his father’s death. 

. “Tt chanced that the party of Indians, one hundred 
strong, he encountered at Brady’s Bend, on the Alle- 
gheny, several years after the death of his father 
and his. brother James, was a war-party of Senecas, 
under the command of Cornplanter, on their march 
to the Bald Eagle’s nest; and that the Bald Eagle 
himself was in company with them. 

“Captain Samuel Brady recognised the Bald Eagle 
on that day in the pass, and fired at him, but with 
what effect he knew not till afterwards. When the 
battle was over, he searched for the Eagle’s body and 
found it: a ball had pierced his heart; and the blood 
of the young ‘captain’ at Loyalsock, was found to 
have been fatally avenged by the hand of his brother 
on the bank of the Allegheny. 

“It is said that Captain Brady, on hearing of the 
slaughter of his father and brother, vowed that he 
would revenge their death, and never be at peace 
with the savages. But thisis doubtful. It is certain, 
that after the death of his relatives had been revenged, 
Captain Brady did not show so much of a sanguinary 
disposition as has been attributed to him. But to 
proceed with the exploits. 

“Captain Brady had returned from Sandusky, per- 
haps a week, when he was observed one evening bg. 
a man ofthe name of Phouts, sitting in a solitary 
part of the fort, apparently absorbed in thought. 
Phouts approached him unregarded, and was pained 
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to the bottom of his -hegest heart to perceive that the 
countenance ef his.honoured captain bore traces of 
deep care, and even melancholy. He accosted him, 
however, in the best English he had, and soothingly 
said. ‘Gabtain, was ails you?’ Brady looked at him 
for a short time without speaking; then, resuming his 
‘usual equanimity, replied, ‘I have been thinking 
about the red-skins, and it is my opinion there are some 
above us on the river. I have a mind to pay them a 
visit. Now, if I get permission from the general to 
do so, will you go along? - Phouts was a stout, thick 
Dutchman, of uncommon strength and activity. He 
was also well acquainted with the woods. When 
Brady had ceased speaking, Phouts raised himself 
on tiptoe, and bringing his heels hard down on the 
ground, by way of emphasis, his eyes full of fire, said, 
‘By dunder and lightmin, I would rader go mit you, 
cabtain, as to any of the finest weddins in tis guntry.’ 
Brady told him to keep quiet and ‘say nothing about 
it, as no man in the fort must Jcnow any thing of 
the expedition except General rodhead. Bidding 
Phouts call at his tent in an hourghe then went to 
the general’s quarters, whom he. found. reading. After 
the usual topics were discussed, B¥ady proposed for 
consideration, his project of ascending the Allegheny, 
with but one man in company; stating his reasons 
for apprehending a descent from that quarter by the 
Indians. The general gave his consent, and at parting 
took him by the hand in a friendly manner, advising 
him how ta proceed, and charging him particularly 
to be careful of his own life, and that of the men or 
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man whom he might select to accompany him. So 
affectionate were the general’s admonitions, and so 
great the emotion he displayed, that Brady left him 
-eoith tears in his eyes, and repaired to the tent, where 
he found Phouts in deep conversation with one of his 
pet Indians. 

* He told Phouts of his success with the general, 
and that, as it was early in the light of the moon, 
they must get ready and be off betimes. 

“ They immediately set about cleaning their guns, 
and preparing their ammunition, and, having secured 
a small quantity of salt, they lay down together, and 
slept soundly until about two hours before daybreak. 
Brady awoke first, and stirring Phouts, each took 
down the ‘deadly rifle,’ and whilst all but the senti- 
nels were wrapt in sleep, they left the little fort, and 
in a short time found themselves deep buried in the 
forest. That day they marched through woods 
never traversed by either of them before; following 
the general coursepf the river, they reached a small 
creek that put. in rom the Pittsburgh side; it was 
near night whgp-.they got there, and, having no pro- 
vision, they con i pded to remain there all night. 

“Phouts str@gt fire, and after having kindled a 
little, they covered it up with leaves and brush, to 
keep it in. They then proceeded up the creek to 
look for game. About a mile from the mouth of the 
creek, a run comes into it: upon this run was a lick 
apparently much frequented by ‘deer. They placed 
themselves in readiness, and in a short time two deer 
came in; Phouts shot one, which. they skinned and 
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carried over to their fire, and, during the night jerked 
a great. part of it. In the morning, they took what 
they could carry of jerked, and hung the remainder 
om a small tree, in the skin, intending, if they were 
spared to return, to eall for it on their way homeward. 
“Next morning they started early, and travelled 
hard all day; near evening, they espied a number of 
crows hovering over the tops of the trees, near the 
bank of the river. Brady told Phouts that there 
were Indians in the neighbourhood, or else the men 
who were expected from Susquehanna at Pittsburgh, 
were there encamped, or had been some time before. 

_ “ Phouts was anxious to go down and see, but Brady 
forbade him; telling him at the same time, ‘We must 
secrete ourselves till after night, when fires will be 
made by them, be they whom they may.’ Accord- 
ingly, they hid themselves among fallen timber, and 
remained so till about ten o'clock at night. But even 
then they could still see no fire. Brady concluded 
there must be a hill or thick woods between him and 
where the crows were seen, and decided on leaving his 
hiding-place to ascertain the fact. Phowts accompanied 
him. They walked with the utmost caution down 
towards the river bank, and had gone about two 
hundred yards, when they observed the twinkling of 
a fire, at some distance on their right. They at first 
thought the river made a very short bend, but, on pro- 
ceeding farther, they discovered that it was a fork 
or branch of the river, probably the Kiskeminetas. 
Brady desired Phouts to stay where he was, intend- 
ing to go himself to the fire and see who was there; 
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bat Phouts refused, saying, ‘No, by George, I vill see 
too." They approached the fire together, but with the 
utmost care; and from appearances judged it to be an 
Indian encampment, much too large to be attacked 
by them. 

_ “Having resolved to ascertain the number of the 
enemy, the captain of the spies and his brave comrade 
went close up to the fire, and discovered an old Indian 
sitting beside a tree near the fire, either mending or 
making a pair of mocassins. 

‘ Phouts, who never thought of danger, was for 
shooting the Indian immediately; but Brady pre- 
vented him. After examining carefully around the 
camp, he was of opinion that the number by which it 
was made had been large, but that they were princi- 
pally. absent... He determined on knowing more in 
the morning; and forcing Phouts away with him, 
who was bent on killing the old Indian, he retired a 
short distance into the woods, to await the approach 
of day. As soon ag it appeared, they returned to the 
camp again, but saw no living thing, except ~ old 
Indian, adog,andahorse. j= = = — * 

“ Brady wished to see the country around the camp, 
and understand its features better; for this purpose, 
he kept at some distance from it, and examined about, 
till. he got on the river above it. Here he found a 
large trail of Indians, who had gone up the Allegheny : 
to his judgment it appeared to have been made one 
or two days before. Upon seeing this, he concluded 
on going back to the aa and taking the old Indian 
prisoner. — 
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“ Supposing the old savage to have arms about him, 
and not wishing to run the msk of the alarm the re- 
port of a rifle might create, if Indians were in the neigh- 
bourhood, Brady determined to seize the old fellow 
single-handed, without.doing. him further ‘scathe,’ and 
carry him off to Pittsburgh... With this view, both 
crept toward the camp again, very cautiously. When 
they came so near as to perceive him, the Indian was 
lying on his back, with his head towards them. 

“Brady ordered Phouts to remain where he was, 
and not to fire at all, unless the dog should attempt to 
assist his master. In that case, he was to shoot the 
dog, but by no means to hurt the Indian. The plan 
being arranged, Brady dropped his rifle, and, toma- 
hawk in hand, silently crept towards the ‘old man of 
the woods,’ till within a few feet: then raising himself 
up, he made a spring like a panther, and, wath a yell 
that awakened the echoes around, seized the Indian, 
hard and fast by the throat. The old man struggled 
a little at first, but Brady’s was the grip of a lion: 
holding his tomahawk over the head of the prisoner, 
he bade him surrender, as he valued his life. The 
dog behaved very civilly; he merely growled a little. 
Phouts came up, and they. tied their prisoner. On 
examining the camp, they found nothing of value ex- 
cept some powder and lead, which they threw into 
the river. When the Indian learned. that he was to 
‘be taken to Pittsburgh, and would be kindly treated, 
he showed ‘them a canoe, which they stepped into 
with their prisoner and his dog, and were soon afloat 
on the smooth bosom of the ANegheny. 
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“They paddled swiftly along for the purpose of 
reaching the mouth of the run on which they had 
encamped coming up; for Brady had left his wiping 
rod there. It was late when they got to the creek’s 
mouth. They landed, made a fire, and all lay down 

to sleep. 

“As soon as daylight appeared, the captain started 
to where their jerk was hanging, leaving Phouts in 
charge of the prisoner and his canoe. He had not 
left the camp long, till the Indian complained ‘to 
Phouts that the cords upon his wrist hurt him. He 
had probably discovered that in Phouts’s composition 
there was a much larger proportion of /indness than 
of fear. The Dutchman: at once took off the cords, 
and the Indian was, or pretended to be, very grateful. 

“Phouts was busied with something else in a 
minute, and had left his gun standing by a tree. 
The moment the Indian saw that the eye of the 
other was not upon him, he sprang to the tree, seized 
the gun, and the first Phouts knew was, that it was 
cocked, and at his breast; whereupon he let out a most 
magnificent roar and jumped at the Indian. But the 
trigger was pulled, and the bullet whistled past him, 
taking with it a part of his shot-pouch belt. One 
stroke of the Dutchman’s tomahawk settled the Indian 
for ever, and nearly severed the head from his body. 

“ Brady heard the report of the rifle, and the yell 
of Phouts; and, supposing ell was not right, ran in-: 
stantly to the spot, where he found the latter sitting 
on the body of the Indian, examining the rent in, his 
shot-pouch belt. ‘In the name of Heaven,’ said Brady, 
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‘what have youdone!’ ‘Yust look, Gabtain,’ said the 
fearless Dutchman, ‘vas dis red rascal vas apout;'— 
holding up to view the hole in his belt. He then 
related what has been stated with respect to his 
untying the Indian, and the attempt of the latter to 
kill him. They then took off'the scalp of the Indian, 
got their canoe, took in the Indian’s dog, and returned 
to Pittsburgh the fourth day after their departure. 

“The captain related to the general what he had 
seen, and gave it as his opinion, that the Indians 
whose camp he had discovered, were about making 
an attack upon the Susquehanna settlement. The 
general was of the same opinion, and was much 
affected by the information; for he had just made a 
requisition upon the country for men, and had been 
expecting them on every day. He now feared that 
the Indians would either draw them into an am- 
buscade and cut them off, or fall upon their families, 
rendered defenceless by their absence. | 

“The injuries inflicted on the Indians by the troops 
under General Brodhead quieted the country for some 
time; he kept spies out, however, for the purpose of 
watching their motions, and guarding against sudden 
attacks on the settlements. One of these parties, 
under the command of Captain Brady, had the French 
Creek country assigned as their field of duty. 

“The captain had reached the waters of the Slip- 
pery Rock, a branch of Beaver, without seeing any 
signs of Indians; here, however, he came on an In- 
dian trail in the evening, which he followed till dark, 
without overtaking the Indians. The next morning 
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he renewed the pursuit, and overtook them while they 
were engaged at their morning meal. 

“Unfortunately for him, another party of Indians 
were in his rear; they had fallen upon his trail, and 
pursued him, doubtless with as much ardour as cha- 
racterized his pursuit, and, at the moment that he fired 
upon the Indians in his front, he was, in turn, fired 
upon by those in his rear. He was now between two 
fires, apd vastly outnumbered. T'wo of his men fell, 
his tomahawk was shot from his side, and the battle 
yell was given by the party in his rear, and loudly 
returned and repeated by those in his front. 

-“There was no time for hesitation, no safety in 
delay, no chance of successful defence in their present 
position; the brave captain and his rangers had to 
flee before their enemies, who pressed on their flying 
footsteps with no lagging speed. 

“Brady ran towards the creek. He was known by 
many, if not all of them, and many and deep were 
the scores to be settled between him and them. They 
knew the country well; he did not; and from his 
running towards the creek, they were certain of taking 
him prisoner. The creek was, for a long distance 
above and below the point he was approaching, 
washed in its channel to a great depth. In the 
certain.expectation of catching him there, the private 
soldiers of his party were disregarded, and, throwing 
down their guns, and drawing their tomahowks, all 
pressed forward to seize their victim. | 

“Quick of Bye, fearless of heart, and determined 
never to be a captive to the Indians, Brady compre- 
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hended their object, and his only chance of escape, 
the moment he saw the creek; and, by one mighty 
effort of courage and activity; defeated the one and 
effécted the other. He sprang across the abyss of 
waters, and stood, rifle in hand, on the opposite bank 
in safety. As quick as lightning, his rifle was primed, 
for it was his invariable practice to prime first: the 
next minute the powder-horn was at the gun’s muzzle, 
when, as he was in this act, a large Indian, who had 
been foremost in-the pursuit, came to the opposite 
bank, and, with the manliness of a generous foe, who 
scorns to undervalue the qualities of an enemy, said, 
in a loud voue and tolerable English, ‘Blady make 
good jump.’ 

“It may indeed be doubted. whether the compli- 
ment was uttered in derision, for, the moment he had 
said so, he took to his heels, and, as if fearful of the 
return it might merit, ran as crooked as a worm-fence; 
sometimes leaping high, at others suddenly squatting 
down, he appeared no way certain that Brady would 
not answer from the mouth of his rifle, but the rifle 
was not yet loaded. 

‘The captain was at the, place afterwards, and as- 
certained that his leap was about- twenty-three feet, 
and that the water was twenty feet deep. 

“Brady's next.effort was-to gather up his.men; they 
had a place designated at which to meet, in case they 
should happen to be separated; and thither he went, 
and found the other three. They immediately com- 
menced their homeward march, and returned to Pitts- 
burgh about half defeated. Three Indians had been 
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seen to fall from the fire they gave them at break- 
fast.” 

“How. many feet did you say Brady sia 1% in- 
quired Joe Morland. — 

“Twenty-three feet—he measured the width of the 
creek himself,” replied Prentice. 

“Phew!” whistled Hurlbut. “The bank he jumped 
from must have been higher than the one he jumped 
to. ” 

“T can’t say how that was. But considering the 
extraordinary length of the leap, I should Dre 
that was the case,” replied Prentice. 

“T've jumped clear eighteen feet myself, when 
chased by the red-skins,” said Fleehart. 

“ Brady was a man of great strength of limb, and 
he was desperate,” said Prentice. 

“No man knows how mueh he can do until necessi- 
ty forces him to make an effort,” reflected one of the 
party from the settlement. 

“That’s a just reflection,” said Prentice. “I see 
you draw a moral from the narrative. Most men 
can do just double the amount they think they can 
do. Necessity is the cause of great deeds; and for 
no other reason than because she drives us to the 
greatest exertion.” 

: Come, fill up again, boys!” said Captain Flechart, 
wishing to put an end to what he usually called 
Prentice’s' preaching... The cups were. filled again, 
and’ then one of the settlement party proposed “ The 
memory of Lewis Whetzel and Captain Samuel Brady 
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—the ranger heroes.” This toast was drunk standing, 
and in silence. 

“‘ Now, Joe Morland, shoulder your fire-iron, and go 
relieve Jack Williams. I almost forgot poor Jack,” 
said Fleehart. Joe complied with the order. 

“Oh! Vansan, where’s your fiddle?” suddenly 
exclaimed Sam Briarly. “You know, you promised 
us some playin’ to-night.” 

“Yes, yes!” called out several of the others. 

“Come, Vansan, give us a taste of your music!” 
said Michael O’Byrne. 

The Frenchman produced the instrument which is 
such a universal favourite, and soon had it perfectly 
in tune. Vansan was not a very remarkable per- 
former on the violin. His position was faultless, and 
he affected the imposing airs of accomplished musi- 
cians; but his practice had been limited to the perform- 
ance of the jigs, reels, and ballads which delighted his 
comrades, and a few airs he carried in memory from 
la belle France. However, the company considered 
him as great a wonder in his way as more refined and 
cultivated audiences did Paganini. 

The table was moved to one side of the room; and 
a space cleared, large enough for two or three “ straight 
fours.” Vansan then. struck up the briskest of all 
reels—‘“ The Devil’s Dream,” and off went the sets. 
Such shuffling and such quick winding movements 
could not be equalled anywhere except on the border. 
The parties seemed to throw their whole souls into 
the dance, and they did “go it strong.” Fleehart and 
the other spectators enjoyed it as much as the dancers 
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themselves, and occasionally shouted to them to “ put 
it down,” “dig in,” and “toe the mark.” Vansan’s 
violin rang out the merry reel im a way that. made 
the blood tingle and set the nerves of all to. keeping 
time. ‘Those who were not engaged in the dance 
beat the floor with their heels. The very cups on the 
table, the lights against the wall, and the block-house 
itself seemed to be thrilled with the life of the reel. 
At length, Vansan stopped. A string had snapped, 
and the reel was snapped with it. 

‘Never mind a string. Play away, polly vous,” 
said the Kentuckian, who had been dancing most 
furiously, and had been checked just as he was 
“ gettin’ up to the reel point,” as he expressed it. 

“‘ No—all done, now,” said Vansan. “I not play on 
tree strings;” and he hurried to put his instrument 
away, for fear they would press him too strongly to 
attempt to play on three pe The dancers then 
seated themselves. 

“Now, Prentice, since we are knocked out o 
dancin’, you must rake up another yarn for us, ee 
one of the party from tbe settlement. 

“Yes, Ezra; another story—do,” said one of the 
rangers. — | 

Prentice had become considerably enlivened from 
imbibing the brandy, and he quickly overhauled his 
stock of stories and border knowledge, for something 
with which to entertain the company. 

“Tell ‘em about the massacre at Big Bottom, Ezra; 
you know I gave = all I knew aoe it,” said Flee- 
hart. , 
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Account of the fMassacre at Big Wottom. 


“ THAT will do,” replied Prentice. “ You see, men, 
in 1790, a company of thirty-six men began a settle- 
ment at Big Bottom, on this nver, about thirty miles 
from its mouth. 

“The company built a block-house of the largest 
size, on the left bank of the river, and made a small 
clearing around it. Many people had advised the 
settlers not to go out in the fall of 1770, as they knew 
the red men were hostile, and that. most of the 
company were ignorant of border or. military rules. 
But the settlers were impatient, and confident in their 
power to:defend themselves. Their block-house was 
built to accommodate the whole party in case of 
attack. It was constructed of large beech logs, 
rather open. The job of filling in between was left 


for some rainy day. Nog paligades were erected and 
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no sentinels posted. Several of the company erected 
cabins a short distance from the block-house, and 
commenced clearmg their land. 

‘‘The red men, who had been bunting in the 
vicinity of the settlements during the summer, knew 
all the approaches to them, and the. unguarded 
manner ‘in which the settlers lived. ‘They planned 
an attack upon Waterford, and sent out a war-party 
to execute it. This party reached the high ground 
on the river opposite Big Bottom, on the afternoon of 
the 2d of January. They saw the defenceless state 
of the block-house, and how the men were occupied, 
and then determined to attack the settlement. Cross- 
ing the Muskingum on the ice, a short distance above, 
they divided into parties, one of which was to assault 
the block-house, and the other to secure the men in a 
large cabin about twenty rods from it.. The latter 
party cautiously approached the cabin, and found the 
men at supper. Some of the red men entered and 
spoke to the whites, who suspected no harm, and 
offered them something to eat. The intruders then 
took some leather thongs from their pockets, and made 
signs to the white men that they were prisoners. 
This astonished them, but they were compelled to 
submit to be bound. 

“The other division of the Indians reached the block- 
house without being seen. A large, daring warrior then 
threw open the door and held it, while his comrades 
fired upon the white men around the fire. One man, 
who was frying meat, fell dead at the discharge; and 
the Indians then rushed in and killed all the rest with 
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the tomahawk. The white men made ‘no resistance; 
but Mrs. Meeks” — 

“That was the wife of Tke Meeks, who hunted for 
the party,” said Fleehart. 

“Yes,” said Prentice. “ Well, Mrs. Meeks seized 
an axe, and struck at the warrior who had opened the 
door. The blow went through the man’s cheek into 
his shoulder, just grazing his:skull. -Mrs. Meeks was 
tomahawked before she could repeat the stroke. 
While this butchery was being performed, a young 
man, named Stacy, sprang up the ladder into the 
upper story, and then got on the roof, hoping to escape 
that way. But the red men, who were on the watch, 
shot him down. Before he fell, he cried out to the 
enemy to spare his life; and this alarmed two brothers 
named Ballard, who lived in a cabin near the block- 
house. They seized their rifles and took to the woods. 
The Indians soon after came to their cabin, and saw 
that they had just fled; but did not pursue them. 

“ After the slaughter was over, the Indians pro- 
ceeded to collect the plunder. In taking away some 
bedding, a lad named Stacy—a brother to the one 
who had been shot upon the roof of the block-house, 
was discovered. He threw himself at the feet of one 
of the leading warriors, and asked him to spare his 
life. The savage, satisfied with the work of death, 
saved him. After taking away every thing they 
thought worth the trouble of conveyance, they tore 
up the floor, piled it over the dead bodies, and set it 
on fire. But the green beech would not burn, and 
the fire only destroyed the floors and roofs. The two 
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Ballards ‘escaped to Waterford, and alarmed the in- 
habitants, who, under the bold and skilful direction, 
of Captain Rodgers, prepared for the attack. But the 
Indians, aware that the men who had escaped would 
alarm the settlers, considered the attempt useless, and 
sct out, with.their prisoners, for their homes.” 

“There! I hope you folks are satisfied with story- 
tellin’ for to-night. I'm sick of it,” said Fleehart. 

They must be satisfied. 1 will tell no more to- 
night,” said Prentice. - 

The party then prepared to seek repose. Captain 
Fleehart went out to give directions concerning 
the guard for the remainder of the night. The 
strangers were well aecommodated in the lower story 
of the block-house, while the men of the garrison 
went up and slept near the captive Indians. The 
arrangements were soon completed, and then silence 
resumed her nightly reign. . 
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Night fourth. 


THE party of settlers left the block-house to return 
home on the morning after their feast, taking with 
them the wounded red men, who were a constant 
source of trouble to the garrison. They had been 
very much pleased with their excursion, and spoke 
in flattering terms of the kindness and hospitality of 
Captain Fleehart and his little garrison. — | 

We must now pass over a month’s time, during 
which the rangers kept vigilant eyes upon the neigh- 
bouring country, but met with no adventure worthy 
of record. The great body of the Indians were with 
Tecumseh in the British service; and the small num- 
ber who remained at the villages near the sources of 
the Scioto, did not feel strong enough to strike a blow 
at the settlements. Occasionally, a straggling white 
man fell a victim to their hate and cruelty, as was to 
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be expected, when they were always on the look-out 
for such foolhardy persons. 

The garrison at the block-house, with a feeling of 
security from attack, acquired a fondness for loose 
discipline; and hunting-parties, of four or five men 
each, frequently made excursions upwards of twenty 
miles into the hunting-grounds which the Delawares 
and Shawanees looked upon as their own. Captain 
Flechart had become excessively weary of a garrison 
life. His restless and daring spirit panted for the 
free range of the woods, and the fair-ground, rifle-to- 
rifle skirmish with his natural foes, the red men. 
He felt like a captive who has the narrow limits of 
the prison-yard to move about in. He started canoe- 
races and shooting-matches, in most of which he was 
victorious. But these could not content him. Ie 
considered it but little glory to aim a rifle truer than 
Wurlbut, and paddle a canoe with more skill and force 
than Vansan. He longed for the race and trial of 
skill where life and death were staked upon the issue. 
Once, leaving Jonas Wiley in command at the block- 
house, he started, with no companion but his rifle and 
canoe, and spent two days in the woods, killing five 
good-sized deer and one bear during his absence. 
Anxiety for the safety of the garrison compelled him 
to return. Fleehart said this excursion was like 
taking a long breath of pure air after being shut up 
in a close. house. | 

As the woods assumed their “coat of many colours” 
beneath the breath of autumn, the hunts became 
more frequent and their rewards more plentiful. The 
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valuable beaver, of which a few were still to be found 
on the Scioto River, was eagerly pursued and trapped ; 
a great abundance of “bar” meat and fat obtained ; 
and the rangers of the garrison became, in their sense 
of the word, wealthy. 

At length, four extensive traders, who had fre- 
quently visited the Indians before the war broke out, 
hearing of the extraordinary success of the garrison 
of the block-house, came to purchase their skins and 
furs, and to make arrangements with them for what 
they might secure during the whole hunting-season. 
These traders arrived at. the block-house just before 
sunset on a fine, dreamy October day... They an- 
nounced the purpose of their visit, and were cordially 
welcomed by Captain Fleehart, who had known two 
of them during a long period of his forest-life. He 
invited them into the block-house, set the demijohn 
of brandy before them, and commenced a conversation 
with them about the affairs of the country and. the 
war on the frontier. The traders informed the captain 
of the great exertions the people of Kentueky were 
making to send an irresistible force into the field, 
under the command of the skilful and energetic Har- 
rison—the favourite general in the West; and of the 
prospect that the British and their allies would soon 
meet with a terrible overthrow. Fleehart rejoiced at 
such news, as it gave him a hope of freeing himself 
in an honourable manner from a command that had 
become very irksome to him. 

While the evening meal was preparing under the 
supervision of Vansan, several of the rangers came in 
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with pike and catfish, caught in the Scioto, near the 
block-house. These were also prepared for the. table. 
Hurlbut and Joe Morland were out on hunting and 
scouting expedition. Magee, whose face was rapidly 
healing, O'Byrne, Jonas Wiley, Owen Little, and the 
others, were soon collected in the house. Prentice 
came in last. He had been floating in a canoe near 
the shore, reading Shakspeare. This he considered 
the swmmum bonum of life. _ 

Before the table was prepared, the traders examined 
the packs of bear and deer-skin and the one small pack 
of beaver-skin. These were all pronounced to be of 
the first quality, and, after some dallying, purchased 
for a satisfactory sum. It was customary for the 
traders to give powder and shot, brandy, and several 
other articles, in exchange for the skins and furs; but 
the government and the settlements supplied the men 
of the garrison with as much powder, lead, and brandy, 
as they needed; and, therefore, they now preferred 
the money itself. As the skins were the product of 
the toil of all except Fleehart, the money was equally 
divided. | 

The party then sat down to a table remarkable for 
the amount of eatables upon it, if not for their variety 
and exquisite preparation. Captain Fleehart, as usual, 
sat at the head of the table, with two of the traders 
on each side of him. Prentice and Little sat next to 
them, and the others were distributed around the table. 

‘Now, men, jest pule your dishes with every thing 
eatable—will yer? and go into it like as if you war at 
home h’yar,” said Fleehart. 
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“Ay, ay; were at home anywhere upon the 
border,” replied one of the traders, an intelligent 
looking man, named Bartle. 

«Jest take a dip of that bar-fat, Bartle,” cried 
Owen Little. 

“Do try this pike,” said Prentice to one of the 
others; and, through the persevering kindness of the 
rangers, the guests soon had as much upon their 
dishes as they could well accommodate. 

“T heard, down at James's, that you have had a 
tough contest with the Delawares,” said Bartle. 

“ Wagh! yes, we had; and whipped ’em jest as 
nicely as you could expect a dozen men to whip more 
than a hundred and thirty red-skins,” replied Flee- 
hart. “We killgd and wounded somewhar about 
thirty-five of ’em, and ‘only had two men hurt our- 
selves. They came to it in an open way, and didn’t 
try none of their sarcumventions. Redbird was 
their commander, and you know. bs never could 
fight.” 

“TI know he is but a poor leader. I suppose the 
Delawares would never have intrusted him with com- 
mand, if they had not retained such a veneration for 
his bold and cunning father,” said Bartle. 

“Redbird’s father was a rale good hunter, and a 
man in a skrimmage few would like to meet,” said 
Fleehart. 

“I met him, and I was in. the fight in which he 
lost his life,” said Bartle. ‘I shall never forget the 
man or that fight. For I was never nearer losing my 
own breath among the red men.” 
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“ Perhaps Mr. Bartle,” said Prentice eagerly, “ you 
would have no objection to giving us an account of 
that affair ?” 

“T will do so with pleasure,” replied Bartle. 

“ Now, Ezra, note it down,” said Fleehart. 

“YT shall remember it, no doubt, if it is memorable,” 
replied Prentice. 








Death of Houchela. 





Avbenture of a Craver. 


“You must first know,” began Mr. Bartle, “that I 
have been a trader among the red men for about 
twenty-five years; in the course of which time, I made 
many friends among the Delawares, Shawanees, and 
Wyandots, and, I regret to add, many were bitter 
foes. You see, I was always noted for taking a de- 
cided course upon every occasion in which the red 
men were brought into conflict with the whites. I 
was not a mere trader, who was willing to sacrifice 
his honour and conscience and race to fill his pocket. 
I told the red men when I thought they were wrong, 
and also told them, on several occasions that they 
dgserved to be punished. By this bold, open course 
of action, I won the respect of the greater portion of 
the men with whom I was brought in contact. But 
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Custaloga—Redbird’s father—and many others, who 
bore an unconquerable hatred to the whites, said I 
was the red man’s foe, and should not be allowed to 
come among the Delawares and accuse them of actmg 
treacherously. .. For some time, I feared Custaloga’s 
influence, and kept on the borders of the Delaware 
country. But the inducements of a very profitable 
trade, and the probabilities of evading injury from 
my foes, determined me to visit the Delawares again. 
I set out from Fort Pitt m the spring of 1793, iti 
company with another trader, and a Wyandot, named 
Hochela, who had long been an intimate friend and 
guide to me. We journeyed in safety, meeting many 
friendly Delawares, and red men of other tribes, and 
arrived on the Muskingum, up which we intended to 
proceed . till we reached the Delaware villages. One 
morning we were getting things ready to start from 
the place where we had camped the night before, 
when Hochela came running to us from a thick wood. 
He informed us that.he had seen Custaloga and two 
other Delawares advancing cautiously through the 
wood in the ditection of our camping-place. We in- 
stantly seized our rifles,.but our foes were upon us 
befure we expected them, yelling like fiends. They 
fired—a ball passed through my wrist, but my friends 
were unhurt. My fire killed the Delaware who was 
foremost in the onset, and then the struggle com- 
menced. Our camping-place was near the edge of 
the high bank, and the descent from it was almgst 
perpendicular. Custalogn was a very powerful man, 
and my wound had disabled one of my arms. But I 
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struck at him with my tomahawk. I received the 
stroke of his upon my wounded arm, and fell to the 
ground. Then the Wyandot came to my relief. He 
struck at Custaloga, who parried the blow, however, 
and, grappling the Wyandet by the neck and waist, 
threw him headlong from the height. Meantime, I 
arose, drew my knife, and stabbed the chief in the 
back. The wound was mortal. He reeled, struck at 
me with his knife, and fell from the height, uttering 
an awful scream. I then had time to look around 
for my friend Jones. I found him just giving the 
other Delaware a mortal blow in the throat. They 
had been engaged ina fierce and desperate struggle, 
and Jones had been severely cut by the Delaware's 
knife. However, his foe fell, and the scalp was soon 
in his possession. I scalped the other Delaware whom 
Ihad shot. We then had breathing-time. My arm 
was broken, and the wound in the wrist bled very 
much. Jones was cut on both arms, and, slightly, 
on the back. But we agreed to go around to a place 
where we could easily descend the bank, and see what 
had become of the bodies of Custaloga and Hochela. 
We found both lying in the shallow water at the foot 
of the height. Hochela’s head had struck against a 
projecting rock in his fall, and he was quite dead 
when we found him. Custaloga still clenched his 
knife, while his features were horribly stretched from 
their usual look. I managed to scalp him, and. then 
we threw both bodies into deep water, as the readiest 
grave. Returning to our camping-place, we dressed 
each other’s wounds after a fashion, secured our goods, 
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and determined to hurry away from that part of the 
country. It was severe travelling with our packs, in 
our condition; but we knew that.if the death of Cus- 
taloga and his friends reached the ears of the people 
of their village, our lives would be sought in revenge. 
So we travelled hard till we reached Farmer’s Castle, 
on the Ohio. There we were sure of protection. The 
Delawares found the bodies of their friends—that of 
Custaloga drifting ashore a short distance- below the 
place where he was killed. For a while, they were 
very much excited, and threatened us with the most 
terrible torture if we should fall into their hands. 
But the major-commandant at the Castle sent a 
friendly Wyandot to their great chief, to inform him 
of the true. state of the affair, and to offer presents 
from us as marks of our esteem and friendship. The 
chief was fully satisfied that Custaloga had desérved 
his fate, and succeeded in convincing his relatives of 
the fact. At least, they said they were convinced. 
Jones and I much doubted it, and kept. ‘away from 
the Delawares for more than a year afterwards.” _ 

“That was a bold attack,” said Prentice. 

“‘Wagh! it’s a great wonder to me, that even Custa- 
loga should dare to attack you ae an equal number,” 
said Fleehart. 

“A little of that pike this way,” exclaimed Jack 
Williams. 

“If I war in your place, Jack, I aodin'e eat any 
of that pike. It strikes me thar’s dead Injins in it,” 
said Owen Little. : 

“Never mmd. I would eat the masking any way, 
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raw or done up in pike,” replied Jack, plunging into 
the fish as if he literally meant what he said. 

“TI suppose that Custaloga intended to lay in am- 
buscade for Mr. Bartle and his friends, and not arriving 
in time for that, he resolved to attack boldly, rather 
than return without. compassing his purpose,” said 
Prentice. 

“T learned afterward that he had been watching 
for me a long time before he heard of my approach,” 
said Bartle. 

‘“‘What did the Wyandots say about the murder of 
one of their tribe?” inquired Prentice. | 

“ They could do nothing in the matter. The mur- 
derers were dead, and a few words of condolence were 
all they could expect from the great chief of the Dela- 
wares,” replied Bartle. 

“But speaking of desperate fights, reminds me of an 
adventure of Colonel David Morgan,” said Prentice, 
who now wished to enter the lists with so mteteent 
a narrator as Mr. Bartle. 

“Spit. it out, Ezra!” said Jack Williams. 

“Strike up!” said Jonas Wiley. 
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Morgan's Skirmish with the Endians. 


“T surpose you have heard of Pricket’s Fort,” said 
Prentice. “It was up here in the north-western part 
of Virginia. During the Indian troubles of 1778 and. 
’79, the settlers in the neighbourhood of the fort were 
frequently alarmed by the approach of the Indians. 
On one occasion, they left their farms and took refuge 
in the forts. The savages did not appear; but the 
people determined to attend to the business of their 
farms during the day, and pass the night at the fort. 

“Among those who were at this time in the fort 
was David Morgan, (a relation of General Daniel 
Morgan,) then upwards of sixty years of age. Early 
in April, being himself unwell, he sent his two chil- 
dren—Stephen, a youth of sixteen, and Sarah, a girl 
of fourteen—to feed the cattle at his farm, about a 
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mile off. The children, thinking to remain all day 
and spend the time in preparing ground for water- 
melons, unknown to their father took with them some 
bread and meat. Having fed the stock, Stephen set 
himself to work, and while he was engaged in grub- 
bing, his sister would remove the brush, and otherwise 
aid him in the labour of clearing the ground, occasion- 
ally going to the house to wet some linen which she 
had spread out to bleach. Morgan, after the children 
had been gone some time, betook himself to bed, and, 
goon falling asleep, dreamed that he saw Stephen and 
Sarah walking about the fort-yard scalped. Aroused 
from slumber by the harrowing spectacle presented 
to his sleeping view, he inquired if the children had 
returned, and upon learning they had not, he set out 
to see what detained them, taking with him his gun. 
As he approached the house, still impressed with the 
horrible fear that he should find his dream realized, 
he ascended an eminence from which he could dis- 
tinctly see over his plantation, and observing from 
thence the objects of his anxious ‘solicitude, he pro- 
ceeded directly to them, and seated himself on an old 
log, near at hand. He had been here but a few 
minutes before he saw two Indians come out from the 
house and make towards the children. Fearing to 
alarm them too much, and thus deprive them of the 
power-of exerting themselves ably to make an escape, 
he apprized them in a careless manner of their danger, 
and told’ them to run towards the fort—himself still 
maintaining his seat on the log.. The Indians then 
raiged a hideous yell and ran in pursuit, but the old 
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gentleman showing himself at that instant, caused 
them to forbear the chase and shelter themselves 
behind trees. He then endeavoured to effect an 
escape by flight, and the Indians followed after him. 
Age and consequent infirmity rendered. him unable 
‘long to continue out of their reach, and, aware that 
they were gaining considerably on him, he wheeled to 
shoot. Both instantly sprang behind trees, and Mor- 
gan seeking shelter in the same manner, got behind a 
tree which was so small as to leave part of his body 
exposed. Looking round, he saw a large oak about 
twenty yards farther, and he made to it. Just as he 
reached it, the foremost Indian sought security behind 
the sugar sapling which he had found insufficient for 
his protection. ‘The Indian, sensible that it would, 
not shelter him, threw himself down by the side of a 
log which lay at the root of the sapling. But this 
did not afford him sufficient cover, and Morgan, seeing 
him exposed to a shot, fired at him. The ball took 
effect, and the savage rolled over on his back, stabbing 
himself twice in the breast. 

“Having thus succeeded in killing one of his pur- 
suers, Morgan again took to flight, and the remaining 
Indian after him. It was now that trees could afford 
him no security. His gun was unloaded and his pur- 
suer could approach him safely. The unequal rase 
was continued ‘about sixty yards, when, looking over 
his shoulder, he.saw the savage within a few paces 
of him and with his gun raised.’ Morgan sprang to 
one side, and the ball whizzed: harmlessly by him. 
The odds were now not great, and both advanced to 
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closer combat, sensible of the prize for which they 
had to contend, and each determined to deal death to 
his adversary. Morgan aimed a blow with his gun, 
but the Indian hurled a tomahawk at him, which, 
cutting the little finger of his left hand entirely off, 
and injuring the one next it very much, knocked the 
the gun out of his grasp, and they closed. Being a 
good wrestler, Morgan succeeded in throwing the In- 
dian, but soon found himself overturned and the 
savage upon him, feeling for his knife and sending 
forth a most terrific yell, as is their custom when they 
consider victory as secure. A woman's apron, which 
he had taken from the house and fastened round him 
above his knife, so hindered him in getting at it 
quickly, that Morgan, getting one of his fingers in his 
mouth, deprived him of the use of that hand, and dis- 
concerted him very much by continuing to grind it 
between his teeth. At length, the Indian got hold of 
his knife, but so far towards the blade that Morgan 
too got a small hold on the extremity of the handle, 
and, as the Indian drew it from the scabbard, Morgan, 
biting his finger with all his might, and thus causing 
him somewhat to relax his grasp, drew it through his 
hand, gashing it most severely. 

“By this time both had gained their feet, and the 
Indian, sensible of the great advantage gained over 
him, endeavoured to disengage himself; but Morgan 
held fast to the finger until he succeeded in giving 
him a fatal stab, and felt the almost lifeless body 
sinking in his arms. He then loosed his hold, and 
departed for the fort. 

18 
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~ “On his way, he met with his daughter, who, not 
being able.to keep pace with her brother, had followed 
his footsteps to the river-bank, where she had plunged 
in, and was then making her way to the canoe. 
Assured thus far of the safety of his children, he 
accompanied his daughter to the fort, and then, in 
company with a party of the men, returned to his 
farm, to see if there were any appearance of other In- 
dians being about there. On arriving on the spot 
where the desperate struggle had been,.the wounded 
Indian was not to be seen; but trailing him by the 
blood which flowed profusely from his side, they found 
him concealed in the branches of a fallen tree. He 
had taken the knife from his body, bound up the 
wound with the apron, and, on their approaching him, 
accosted them familkarly, with the salutation, ‘How 
do do, broder? how do broder? Alas! poor fellow! 
their brotherhood extended no further than to the 
gratification of a vengeful feeling. He was toma- 
hawked and scalped; and,.as if this would not fill 
the measure of their vindictive passions, both he and 
his companion were flayed, their skins tanned and 
converted into saddle-seats, shot-pouches, and belts—a 
striking instance of the barbarities which a revengeful 
spirit will lead its possessors to perpetrate.” i 

“That was a struggle,” observed one of the traders. 

oA Teg ‘lar out-and-out fight. I'll take a hunk o’ 
that venison, Jones,” said Jack Williams. - # ... 

“That old man must nayp been reared in the 
woods,” said ‘Bartle. ; 

“Wagh! Dave Morgan? I guess . was. If he 
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didn’t know summut about woodcraft, I should like 
to know who ever did!” said Fleehart. 

“That flaying the Indians, and making their skins 
up into saddle-covers and bullet-pouches, was a leeile 
too savage,” said one of the traders. 

“Yes, it was a little too cannibal-like; but it was 
often done in the course of them ee said 
Fleehart. 

“T can’t see any thing cannibal-like in making use 
of a dead man’s skin, any more than in making use of 
a dead buck’s. We might as well use it as the 
worms,” said Jack Williams. 

“It’s again natur’ for bucks to use buckskin, and 
its against natur’ for a man to use man’s skin,” said 
Owen Little, logically. 

“It seems disgusting to me,” said Prentice. 

“Jack Williams would as. soon ate it as not,” said 
Johnny Magee. 

“To change the subject,” said Mr. Bartle: “ Mr. 
Prentice, do you know any thing of the massacre of 
the Moravian Indians on the Muskingum ?” 

“ At Gnadenhutten? Oh! yes. One of the perpe- 
trators of that outrage gave me a full account of it.” 

“Then I would be obliged to you if you would en- 
lighten me upon that subject,” said Bartle. 

Prentice eagerly seized the opportunity. He had 
frequently told the story before to the rangers, and 
he considered it as giving full scope to his powers. 
Without any further pressing, therefore, he commenced. 
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SMassacre of the Moravian Indians. 


Tu Delawares and Wyandots annoyed the set- 
tlers of Western Pennsylvania during the greater part 
of the Revolutionary war, and especially in 1779 and 
1780. Houses were burned and fields wasted; the 
inhabitants murdered and mangled, or carried - into 
captivity, and outrages of every. kind committed. 

“The early period in spring at which .irruptions 
were frequently made by the savages upon the fron- 
tier, had induced a belief, that if the Moravian In- 
dians did not participate in the bloody deeds of their 
red brethgen, yet they afforded to them shelter and 
protectionfrom the inclemency of winter, and thus 
enabled them, by their greater proximity to the white 
settlements, to commence depredations.earHer than 
they otherwise could. | 
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“The consequence of this belief was the engendering 
in the minds of many a spirit of hostility towards 
those Indians, occasionally.threatening a serious result 
tothem. Reports, too, were-in circulation, proceeding 
from restored captives, at war with the general pacific 
‘professions of the Moravians, and ‘which, whether true 
or false; served to heighten the acrimony of feeling 
towards them, until the militia of a portion of the 
frontier came to the determination of breaking up the 
villages on the Muskingum. : To carry this deter- 
mination into effect, a body of troops, commanded by 
Colonel Daniel Williamson, set out for those towns, in 
the latter part of the year 1781. Not deeming it 
necessary to use fire and sword to pase ius: the 


deavouring ie prevail on them to move farther of, 
and if he failed in this, to make prisoners of them all 
and take them to Fort Pitt. Upon his arrival at their 
towns, they were found to be. nearly deserted, a few 
Indians only remaining in them. These were made 
prisoners and taken to Fort Pitt, but were soon 
liberated. 

“Tt is a remarkable fact that at the time the whites 
were planning the destruction of the Moravian vil- 
lages because of their supposed co-operation with the 
hostile savages, the inhabitants of those villages were 
suffering severely from the ill treatment of those very 
savages because of their supposed attachment to the 
whites, , By the one party, they were charged with 
affording to Indian war-parties a resting-place and 
shelter, and’ furnishing them with provisions. By 
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the other, they were sian of apprizing the whites 
of meditated incursions into the country, and thus 
defeating their purpose, or lessening the chance of 
success, and of being instrumental in preventing the 
Delawares from entering into the war which they 
were waging. Both charges were probably well 
founded, and the Moravian Indians yet a a in 
neither. 

“Their villages were situated nearly midway be- 
tween the frontier establishments of the whites and 
the towns of the belligerent Indians, and were conse- 
quently convenient resting-places for warriors pro- 
ceeding to and from the settlements. That they 
should have permitted war-parties after ravages to 
refresh themselves there, or even have supplied them 
‘with provisions, does not argue a disposition to aid or 
encourage their hostile operations. It was at any 
time in the power of those warring savages to exact 
by force whatever was required of the Moravian In- 
dians, and the inclination was not wanting to do this 
or other acts of still greater enormity. That the 
warriors were the better enabled to make incursions 
into the settlements and effect their dreadful objects 
by reason of those accommodations, cannot be ques- 
tioned; the fault, however, lay not in any inimical 
feeling of the Christian Indians towards the whites, 
but. in their physical inability to wypeeld whatever 
might be demanded of them. 

“And though they exerted asta to prevail 

on othe tribes to forbear from hostilities against the: 
whites, and apprized the latter of enterprises projec 
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against them, yet did not these things proceed from 
an unfriendly disposition towards their red brethren. 
They were considerate and reflecting, and saw that 
the savages must ultimately suffer by engaging in a 
war against the settlements, while their pacific and 
Christian principles influenced them to forewarn the 
whites of impending danger, that it might be averted 
and the effusion of blood be prevented. But pure and 
commendable as were, no doubt, the motives which 
governed them in their intercourse with either party, 
yet they were so unfortunate as to excite the enmity 
and incur the resentment of both, and eventually 
were made to suffer, though in different degrees, 
by both. 

“In the fall of 1781, the settlements of the Mo- 
ravians were almost entirely broken up by upwards. 
of three hundred warriors, and the missionaries re 
siding among them, after having been robbed of almost 
every thing, were taken prisoners and carried to De- 
troit.. Here they were detained until the governor 
became satisfied that they were guiltless of any offence 
meriting a longer confinement, when they were re- 
leased and permitted to return to their beloved people. 
The Indians were left to shift for themselves in the 
Sandusky plains, where most of their horses and cattle 
perished from famine. | 

“The revengeful feelings which had been engen- 
dered by inevitable circumstances towards the Mo- 
ravian Indians, and which had given rise tthe expe- 
dition of 1781, under Colonel Williamson, were yet 
more deeply fixed by subsequent events. On the 
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night after their liberation from Fort Pitt, the family 
of a Mr. Monteur were all killed or taken captive, 
and the outrage occurring so immediately after they 
were set at liberty, and in the vicinity of where they 
‘were, was very generally attributed to them. An 
irruption was made, too, in the fall of 1781, into the 
settlement on Buffalo Creek, and some murders com- 
mitted and prisoners taken. One of these, escaping 
from captivity, and returning soon after, declared 
that the party committing the aggression was headed 
by a Moravian warrior. 

“These circumstances operated to confirm many in 
the belief that those Indians were secretly inimical to 
the whites, and not only furnished the savages with 
provisions and a temporary home, but likewise en- 
gaged personally in the war of extermination which 
they were waging against the frontier. Events occur- 
ring towards the close of winter dispelled all doubt 
from the minds of those who had fondly cherished 
every suggestion which militated against the professed 
and generally accredited neutrality and pacific dispo- 
sition of the Moravians. On the 8th of February, 
1782, while Henry Fink and his son John were en- 
gaged in sledding rails, on their farm in the Buchan 
settlement, several guns were simultaneously dis- 
charged at them, and before John had time to reply 
to his father’s inquiry whether he was hurt, another 
gun waa fired, and he fell lifeless. Having unlinked 
the chain which fastened ‘the horse to the sled, the 
old man galloped briskly away.. He reached his 
home in safety, and immediately moved his family to 
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the fort. On the next day, the lifeless body of John 
was brought into the fort. The first shot wounded 
his arm; the balt from the second passed through his 
heart, and he was afterwards scalped. 

‘“‘Near the latter part of the same month, some In- 
dians invaded the country above Wheeling, and suc- 
ceeded in killing a Mr. Wallace and his family, con- 
sisting of his wife and five children, and in making 
John Carpenter a prisoner. .The early period of the 
year at which those enormities were perpetrated, the 
inclemency of the winter of 1781-2, and the distance 
of the towns of hostile Indians from the theatre of 
these outrages, caused many to exclaim, ‘Zhe Mo- 
ravians have certainly done this deed.’ The destruction 
of their villages was immediately resolved upon, and 
preparations were made to carry this determination 
into effect. ee | 

“There were then in the North-western wilder- 
ness between three and four hundred of the Christian 
Indians, and who, until removed by the Wyandots 
and.whites in 1781, as before mentioned, had resided 
on the Muskingum, in the villages of Gnadenhutter, 
Salem, and Shoenbrun. The society of which they 
were members had been established in the: province 
of Pennsylvania about the year 1752, and in a short 
time became distinguished for the good order and de- 
portment of its members, both as men and as Chris- 
tians. During the continuance of the French war, 
they nobly withstood every allurement which was 
practised to draw them within its vortex, and ex- 
pressed their strong disapprobation of war in general, 
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fing, that ‘it must be displeasing to that Great 
Behug, who made men, not to destroy men, but to 
love and. assist each other.’ In 1769, emigrants from 
their villages of Friedenshutten, Wyalusing, and She- 
sheequon, in Pennsylvania, began to make an establish- 
ment in the North-western wilderness, and in a few 
years attained a considerable degree of prosperity; 
their towns increased rapidly in population, and 
themselves, under the teaching of pious and benefi- 
cent missionaries, in- civilization and Christianity. 
In the war of 1774, their tranquil and happy hours 
were interrupted by reports of the ill intentions of the 
whites along the frontier towards them, and by fre- 
quent: acts of annoyance committed by war-parties of 
the savages. 

“This state of things continued with but little, 
if any, intermission, occasionally assuming a more 
gloomy and portentous aspect, until the final destruc- 
tion of their villages. In the spring of 1781, the 
principal war-chief of the Delawares apprized the mis- 
sionaries and people of the danger which threatened 
them, as well from the whites as the savages, and 
advised them to remove to some situation where they 
would be exempt from molestation by either.  Con- 
scious of the rectitude of their conduct: as regarded 
both, and unwilling to forsake the comforts which their 
industry had procured for them, and the fields rendered 
productive by their labour, they disregarded the friendly 
monition, and continued in their villages, progressing 
in the knowledge and love of the Redeemer of men, and 
practising the virtues inculcated by his word. | 
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“This was their situation at the time they were 
removed to Sandusky, early in the fall of 1781. When 
their missionaries and principal men were liberated by 
the governor of Detroit, they obtained ‘leave of the 
Wyandot chief to return to the Muskingum to get the 
corn which had been left there, to prevent the actual 
starvation of their families. About one hundred and 
fifty of them, principally women and children, went 
thither for this purpose, and were thus engaged when 
the second expedition under Colonel Williamson pro- 
ceeded against them. 

“In March, 1782, between eighty and ninety men 
assembled themselves for the destruction of the Mo- 
ravian towns. If they then had in contemplation the 
project of any other injury to those people, it was 
not promulgated in the settlements. They avowed 
their object to be the destruction of the houses and 
the laying waste the crops, in order to deprive the 
hostile savages of the advantage of obtaining shelter 
and provisions so near to the frontier; and: the re- 
moval of the Moravians to Fort Pitt, to preserve them 
from the personal injury which, it was feared, would 
be inflicted'on them by the warriors. Being merely 
& private expedition, each of the men took with him 
his own arms, ammunition, and provisions, and: many 
of them their horses. They took up the line of march 
from the Mingo Bottom, and on the second night 
thereafter encamped within one mile of the village of 
Gnadenhutten, and in the morning proceeded towards 
it, im the order of attack prescribed by a council of 
officers. | 
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_.The village being built on both sides of the river, 
and the scouts having discovered and reported that it 
was occupied on both sides, one-half the men were 
ordered to cross over and bear down upon the town 
on-the western bank, white the other half would pos- 
sess themselves of that part of it which lay on the 
eastern shore. Upon the arrival of the first division 
at the river, no boat or other craft was seen in which 
they could be transported across, and they were for 
a time in some difficulty how they should proceed. 
What appeared to be a canoe was at length discovered 
on the opposite bank, and a young man by the name 
of Slaughter, plunging in, swam to it. It proved to 
be a trough for containing sugar-water, and capable 
of bearing only two persons at a time. To obviate 
the delay which must have resulted from this tedious 
method of conveying themselves over, many of the 
men unclothed themselves, and placing their gar- 
ments, arms, and ammunition in the trough, swam 
by its sides, notwithstanding that ice was floating in 
the current and the water consequently cold and 
chilling. 

. When nearly half this division had thus reached 
the western bank, two sentinels, who on the first 
landing had been stationed a short distance in ad- 
vance, discovered and fired at one of the Indians. 
The shot of one broke his arm—the other killed him. 
Directions were then sent to the division which was 
to operate on the eastern side of the river to move 
directly to the attack, lest the firing should alarm the 
inhabitants and they defeat the object which seemed 
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now to be had in view. The few who had crossed, 
without waiting for the others, marched immediately 
into the town on the western shore. _ 

“ Arrived among the Indians, they offered no vio- 
lence, but, on the contrary, professing peace and good- 
will, assured them they had come for the purpose of 
escorting them safely to Fort Pitt, that they might 
no longer be exposed to molestation from the militia 
of the whites or the warriors of the savages. Sick 
of the sufferings which they had so recently endured, 
and rejoicing at the prospect of being delivered from 
further annoyance, they gave up their arms, and with 
alacrity commenced making preparations for the jour- 
ney, providing food as well for the whites as for them- 
selves. <A party of whites and Indians was next de- 
spatched to Salem to bring in those who were there. 
They then shut up the Moravians left at Gnaden- 
hutten in two houses some distance apart, and had 
them well. guarded. When the others arrived from 
Salem, they were treated in like mianner and shut up 
in the same houses with their brethren of Gnaden- 
hutten. 

“The division which was to move into the town on 
the eastern side of the river, coming unexpectedly 
upon one of the Indian women, she endeavoured to 
conceal herself in a bunch of bushes at the water's 
edge, but, being discovered by some of the men, was 
quickly killed. She was the wife of Shabosh, who 
had been shot by the sentinels of the other division. 
Others, alarmed at the appearance of a party of armed 
men, and ignorant: that a like force was on the oppo- 
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site side of the river, attempted to escape thither. 
They did not live to effect their object.. Thrée were 
killed in the attempt, and the men then crossed over, 
with such as they had made prisoners,to join their 
comrades in the western and main part. of the town. 

“A council of war was then held to determine on 
the fate of the prisoners. Colonel Williamson having 
been much censured for the lenity of his conducf 
towards those Indians in the expedition of the -pre- 
ceding year, the officers were unwilling to take upon 
themselves the entire responsibility of deciding upon 
their fate now, and agreed that it should be left to 
the men. The line was.soon formed, and they were 
told it remained with them to say, whether the Mo- 
ravian prisoners should be taken to Fort Pitt or mur- 
dered; and Colonel Williamson requested that, those 
who were inclined to mercy should advance and form 
a second line, that.it might be seen on which side was 
the majority. Alas! it required no scrutiny to deter- 
mine. Only sixteen, or at most eighteen men, stepped 
forward te save the lives of this unfortunate people, 
and their doom became sealed. 

“From the moment those ill-fated beimgs were im- 
mured in houses, they seemed to anticipate the horrid 
destiny which awaited them, and spent their time in 
holy aud heartfelt devotion, to prepare them for the 
awful realities of another world. They sang, they 
prayed, they exhorted each other to a firm reliance 
gn the Saviour of men, and soothed those in affliction 
with: the comfortable assurance that, although men. 
might kill the body, they had no power over the soul, 
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and that they might again meet in a better and hap- 
pier world, ‘where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.. When told that they 
were doomed to die, they all affectionately embraced, 
and, bedewing their bosoms with mutual tears, recipro- 
cally sought and obtained forgiveness for any offences 
which they might have given each other through life. 
Thus at peace with God and reconciled with one an- 
other, they replied to those who, impatient for the 
slaughter, had asked if they were not yet prepared, 
‘Yes! We have commended our. souls to God, and are 
ready to die.’ 

“What must have been the obduracy of those who 
could remain inflexible in their doom of death, amid 
such scenes as these? How ruthless and unrelenting 
their hearts, who, unmoved by the awful spectacle of 
so many fellow creatures preparing for the sudden and 
violent destruction of life, and asking of their God 
mercy for themselves and forgiveness for their enemies 
—could yet thirst for blood, and manifest. impatience 
that its shedding was delayed for an instant? Did 
not the possibility of that innocence which has been 
ever since so universally accorded to their victims 
once occur to them; or were their minds so under the 
influence of exasperation and resentment that they 
ceased to think of any thing but the gratification of 
those feelings? Had they been about to avenge the 
murder of friends on its known authors, somewhat 
might have been pardoned to retaliation and to ven- 
geance; but involving all in one common ruin, for 
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supposed offences of a few, there can. be-no,apology for 
their conduct—no excuse for their crime. ” 

“A few of the prisoners, supposed to have been 
actively engaged in war, were the first to experience 
theirdoom. They were tied and taken some distance 
from the house in which they had been confined, 
despatched with spears and tomahawks, and scalped. 
The remainder, of both sexes, from the hoary head of, 
decrepitude to helpless infancy, were cruelly. and 
shockingly murdered; and the different apartments 
of those houses of blood exhibited their bleeding 
bodies, mangled by the tomahawk, scalping-knife, and 
spear, and disfigured by the war-club and the mallet. 

“ Thus perished ninety-six of the Moravian Indians. 
Of these, sixty-two were grown persons, one-third 
of whom were women; the remaining thirty-four were 
children. Two youths alone made their éscape. One 
of them had been knocked down and scalped, but was 
not killed. He had the presence of mind to lie still 
among the-dead, until nightfall, when he crept silently 
forth and escaped. The other, in the confusion of the 
shocking scene, slipped through a trap-door into the 
cellar, and; passing out at a small window, got off un- 
noticed and uninjured. 

“In the whole of this transaction, the Moravians 
were passive and unresisting. They confided in the 
assurances of protection given them by the whites, 
and, until pent up in the houses, continued cheer- 
ful and happy. If, when convinced of the murder- 
ous intent of their visitors, they had been disposed 
to yiolence and opposition, it would have availed 
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them nothing. » They had surrendered their arms, 
(being requested to do so as a guaranty for the 
security of the whites,) and were no longer capable 
of offering any effectual or available resistance; and, 
while the. dreadful work of death was doing, ‘they 
were as lambs led to the slaughter; and as sheep 
before the shearers are dumb, so opened they not 
their mouths.’ There was but a solitary exception to 
this passiveness, and it was wellnigh terminating in 
the escape of its author and in the death of some of 
the whites. 

“As two of the men were leading forth one of the 
supposed warriors to death, a dispute arose between 
them as to who should have the scalp of this victim 
to their barbarity. He was following them with a 
silent, dancing motion, and singing his death-song. 
Seeing them occupied so closely with each other, he 
became imboldened to attempt an escape. Drawing 
a knife from its scabbard, he cut the cord which bound 
him, and, springing forward, aimed a thrust at one of 
his conductors. The cutting of the rope had, how- 
ever, drawn it so tightly, that the one who held it 
became sensible that it was affected in some way, and 
turning quickly round to ascertain the cause, barely 
avoided the stab. The Indian then bounded froin 
them, and, as he fled towards the woods, dexterously 
removed the cord from his wrists. Several shots were 
discharged at him without effect, when the firing was 
stopped, lest, in the hurry and confusion of the pursuit, 
some of their own party might suffer from it. A 
young map, mounting his horse, was soon at the side 
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of the Indian, and springing off, his life had wellnigh 
been sacrificed by his rashness. He was quickly 
thrown upon the ground, and the uplifted tomahawk 
about to descend on his head, when a timely shot, di- 
rected with fatal precision, took effect on the Indian, 
and saved his antagonist. 

“Had the Moravians been disposed for war, they 
could easily have insured their own safety and dealt 
destruction to the whites. If, when their town was 
entered: by a party of only sixteen, their: thirty men, 
aided by the youths of the village, armed and equipped 
as all were, had gone forth in battle array, they could 
have soon cut off those few, and, by stationing some 
gunners on the bank of the river, have prevented the 
landing of the others of the expedition. But their 
faith in the sincerity of the whites—their love of 
peace and abhorrence of war, forbade it; and the con- 
fidence of those who first rushed into the town, in 
these feelings and dispositions of the Indians, no 
doubt prompted them to that act of temerity, while an 
unfordable stream was flowing between them and 
their only support. 

“During the massacre of Gnadenhutten, a detach- 
ment of the whites was ordered to Shoenbrun to 
secure the Moravians who were there. Fortunately, 
however, two of the inhabitants of this village had 
discovered the dead body of Shabosh, in time to warn 
their brethren of danger, and they all moved rapidly 

ff. When the detachment arrived, nothing was left 
for thega but plunder. This was secured, and they 
returned to their comrades. Gnadenhutten was then 
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pillaged of every article of value which could be easily 
removed ; its houses—even those which contained the 
dead bodies of the Moravians—were burned to ashes, 
and the men set out on their return to the settle- 
ments.” 

‘No man could pretend to justify such an outrage 
as that massacre of the Moravians, who was not 
blinded by a desire for revenging the enormities of the 
Indians,” observed Mr. Bartle. 

“And yet the man who put me in possession of the 
facts of the expedition said it was his firm belief the 
Moravians deserved their fate. He said he knew they 
were a treacherous set of people, and seemed to be 
Christians only that they might lull the suspicions of 
the settlers,” said Prentice. 

“Talking of suspicions,” put in Michael O’Byrne, 
“T suspect that the man who brought down this 
ven’son, never cut the buck’s throat. At any rate, it 
isn’t half bled.” | 

“Then J know that you don’t know bled venison 
from unbled,” replied Jack Williams. 

“Oh! eat away, men, and be glad that you've got 
summut to eat. Neither of you know venison from 
beef,” said Fleehart. | 

“We should not be too hasty in passing judgment 
upon the men who destroyed the Moravians. They 
were generally men who had suffered much from the 
outrages of the savages; and an eager desire to discover 
the real authors of their misery, and to seize upon and 
destroy the first who they thought had been con- 
cerned in it, was natural under the circumstances. 
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Men sit in their quiet rooms, with their histories in 
their hands, judging rationally and soberly of every 
action mentioned in it. Let them imagine themselves 
in the same situation, and things will show themselves 
in other colours,” said one of the traders. 

“That's a very just reflection,” observed Prentice. 
“What is unjust and even fiendish to us in a quiet 
state of mind, is heavenly when we are excited.” 

“And therefore I think that we should pity the 
men who were maddened by outrage as well as those 
who, though innocent, fell in their way, and were 
destroyed,” said the trader who had first spoken. 

“Still, we have every reason to believe that the 
Moravians were very unjustly punished,” said Mr. 
Bartle. 

“ And every reason to believe that the Pennsylva- 
nians thought they were guilty and deserved their 
fate,” replied the other trader. 

“Qh! never mind argument,” said one of the 
rangers at the foot of the table. “Prentice, throw 
out a story of some adventure.or skrimmage with the 
red-skins.” 

“Ay; you fellows are always fishing for adven- 
tures. You will make me equal to the sultana in the 
Arabian Nights after a while,” said Prentice. 

“Some of your stories are — as wonderful,” said 
Owen Little. 

“But they are all truth, “nevertheless,” replied 
Prentice. “I have made it my particular business to 
get acquainted with all the most remarkable exploits 
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and adventures that belong to the history of this part 
of the country.” | 

“ Well, we won’t question your strict truth, nor the 
extent of your knowledge,” said Jonas Wiley. 

“‘Go on, Prentice; never mind the cackling of these 
geese,” said Jack Williams; and Prentice did go on, as 
follows :— | 

“T shall now tell you something you will set down 


as most extraordinary, if not altogether improbable. 
"But the facts have become history.” 
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Singular scape of two Soldiers. 


“In the autumn of 1779, a number of kecl-boats 
were ascending the Ohio, under the.command of Major 
Rodgers, and had advanced as fur as the mouth of 
Licking without accident. Here, however, they ob- 
served a few Indians, standing upon the southern 
extremity of a sand-bar, while a canoe, rowed by 
three others, was in the act of putting off from the 
Kentucky shore, as if for the purpose of taking them 
aboard. Rodgers immediately ordered the boats to be 
made‘ fast on the Kentucky shore, while the crew, to 
the number of seventy men, well armed, cautiously 
advanced in such a manner as -to encircle the spot 
where the enemy had been seen toland. Only five 
or six Indians had been seen, and no one dreamed of 
encountering more than fifteen” or twenty enemies. 
When Rodgers, however, had, as he supposed, com- 
pletely surrounded the enemy, and was preparing to 
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rush upon them from several quarters at once, he was 
thunderstruck at beholding several hundred savages 
suddenly spring up in front, rear, and upon both 
flanks! They instantly poured in a close discharge 
of rifles, and then, throwing down their guns, fell upon 
the survivors with the tomahawk! The panic was 
complete, and the slaughter prodigious. Major Rod- 
gers, together with forty-five others of his men, were 
quickly destroyed. The survivors made an effort to 
regain their boats, but the five men who had been left 
in charge of them, had immediately put off from shore 
in the hindmost boat, and the enemy had already 
gained possession of the others. Disappointed in the 
attempt, they turned furiously upon the enemy, and, 
aided by the approach of darkness, forced their way 
through their lines, and, with the loss of several 
severely wounded, at length effected their escape to 
Harrodsburgh. ea 

«¢ Among the wounded was Captain Robert Benham. 
Shortly after breaking through the enemy’s line, he 
was shot through both hips, and, the bones being shat- 
tered, he fell to the ground. Fortunately, a large tree 
had lately fallen near the spot where he lay, and, with 
great pain, he dragged himself into the top, and lay 
concealed among the branches. The Indians, eager 
in pursuit of the others, passed him without notice, 
and by midnight all was quiet. On the following 
day, the Indians returned to the battle-ground, in 
order to strip the dead and take care of the boats. 
Benham, although in danger of famishing, permitted 
them to pass without making known his condition, 
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very correctly supposing that his crippled legs would 
only induce them to tomahawk him upon the spot in 
order to avoid the trouble of carrying him to their 
town. He lay close, therefore, until the evening of 
the second day, when, perceiving a raccoon descending 
a tree near him, he shot it, hoping to devise some 
means of reaching it, when he could kindle a fire and 
make a meal. Scarcely had his gun cracked, how- 
ever, when he heard a human cry, apparently not 
more than fifty yards off. Supposing it to be an In- 
dian, he hastily reloaded his gun, and remained silent, 
expecting the approach of an enemy. Presently the 
same voice was heard again, but-much nearer. Still 
Benham made no reply, but cocked his gun and sat 
ready to fire as soon as the object ‘appeared. A third 
halloo was quickly heard, ‘followed by an exclama- 
tion of impatience and distress, which convinced Ben- 
ham that the utknown must be a Kentuckian. As 
soon, therefore, as he heard the expression, ‘ Whoever 
you are—for God’s sake answer me !’"—he replied with 
readiness, and the parties were soon together. Ben- 
ham, as we have already observed, was shot through 
both legs !—the man who now appeared had escaped 
from the same battle, with both arms broken! Thus 
each was enabled to supply what the other wanted. 
Benham having the perfect use of his arms, could load 
his gun and kill game, with great readiness, while his 
friend, having the use of his legs, could kick the game 
to the spot where Benham sat, who was thus enabled 
to cook it. When no wood was near them, his com- 
panion would rake up the brush with his feet, and 
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gradually roll it within reach of Benham’s hands, who 
constantly fed his companion, and dressed Ais wounds 
as well as his own—tearing up both of their shirts for 
that purpose. They found some difficulty in pro- 
curing water at first, but Benham at length took his 
own hat, and, placing the rim between the tecth of 
his companion, directed him to wade into the Licking 
up to his neck, and dip the hat into the water by sink- 
ing his own head. The man who could walk, was 
thus enabled to bring water, by means of his teeth, 
which Benham could ‘afterwards dispose of as was 
necessary. 

“Tn a few days, they had killed ai the squirrels 
and birds within reach, and the man with the broken 
arms was sent out to drive game within gunshot of 
the spot to which Benham was confined. Fortunately, 
wild turkeys were abundant in those woods, and his 
companion would walk around and drive them towards 
Benham, who seldom failed to kill two or three of 
each flock. In this manner, they supported them- 
selves for several weeks, until their wounds had 
healed, so as to enable them to travel. They then 
shifted their quarters, and put up a small shed at the 
mouth of the Licking, where they encamped until late 
in November, anxiously expecting the arrival of sume 
boat, which should convey them to the falls of Ohio. 

“On the 27th of November, they observed a flat- 
boat moving leisurely down the river. Benham 
hoisted his hat upon a stick and hallooed loudly for 
help. The crew, however, supposing them to be In- 
dians—at least suspecting them of an intention tw 
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decoy them ashore, paid no attention to their signals 
of distress, but instantly put over to the opposite side 
of the river, and, manning every oar, endeavoured to 
pass them as rapidly as possible. Benham beheld 
them pass him with a sensation bordering on despair, 
for the place was much frequented by Indians, and 
the approach of winter threatened them with destruc- 
tion, unless speedily relieved. At length, after the 
boat had passed him nearly half-a mile, he saw a 
canoe put off from its stern and cautiously approach 
the Kentucky shore, evidently reconnoitring them 
with great suspicion. He called loudly upon them 
for assistance, mentioned his name and made known 
his condition. After a long parley, and many evi- 
dences of reluctance on the part of the crew, the 
canoe at length touched the shore, and Benham and 
his friend were taken on board. Their appearance 
excited much suspicion. They were almost entirely 
naked, and their faces were garnished with six weeks 
growth of beard. The one was barely able to hobble 
upon crutches, and the other could but manage to feed 
himself with one of his hands. They were taken to 
Louisville, where their clothes (which had been carried 
off in the boat which deserted them) were restored to 
them, and after a few weeks’ confinement, both were 
perfectly restored.” | 

“T can believe that,” said Jonas Wiley. 

“The man who says that story is not: nateral 
to border fightin’, don’t know any thirig about the 
matter,” said Captain Fleehart. This was decisive in 
that company. 
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“Fortune has interfered to save men in far more 
desperate cases.” 

‘Yes, I have known instances in which men have 
been tomahawked and scalped, and yet have been 
saved,” said Prentice. 

“Such instances are very few to count,” said Flee- 
hart, “ Bill Hawkins, I'll take some of that cat!” 

“ But, speaking of the interference of fortune reminds 
me of another adventure, which illustrates what Mr. 
Bartle asserted.” | 

“ Which does what?” inquired Jack Wiliams. 

“Tllustrates what Mr. Bartle asserted. That is, 
shows the truth of it in a clear light,” replied Prentice. 

“Well, what was the adventure?” inquired Owen 
Little. | 

“T will tell it, if the boys will not interrupt me,” 
said Prentice. 
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Dhe Supremacy of Fortune. 


“In August, 1786, Mr. Francis Downing, then a lad, 
was living in a fort, where subsequently some iron- 
works were erected by Mr. Jacob Myers, which are 
now known by the name of Slate Creek Works. About 
the 16th, a young man, belonging to the fort, called 
upon Downing, and requested his asststance in hunt- 
ing for a horse which had strayed away on the pre- 
ceding evening. Downing readily complied, and the 
two friends traversed the woods in every direction, 
until, at length, towards evening, they found them- 
selves in a wild valley, at a distance of six or seven 
miles from the fort. Here Downing became alarmed, 
and repeatedly assuted his elder companion, (whose 
name was Yates,) that he heard sticks cracking behind 
them, and was confident that Indians were dogging 
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them. Yates, being an experienced hunter, and from 
habit grown indifferent to the dangers of the woods, 
diverted himself freely at the expense of his young 
companion, often inquiring at what price he rated his 
scalp, and offering to inaure it for sixpence. Down- 
ing, however, was not so easily satisfied. He observed, 
that in whatever direction they turned, the same omi- 
nous sound continued to haunt them, and as Yates still 
treated his fears with the most perfect indifference, he 
determined to take his measures upon his own respon- 
sibility. Gradually slackening his pace, he permitted 
Yates to advance twenty or thirty steps in front of | 
him, and, immediately after descending a gentle hill, 
he suddenly sprang aside and hid himself in a thick 
cluster of whortleberry-bushes. Yates, who at that 
time was performing some woodland ditty to the full 
extent of his lungs, was too much pleased with his 
own voice to attend either to Downing or the Indians, 
and was quickly out of sight. Scarcely had he dis- 
appeared, when Downing, to his unspeakable terror, 
beheld two savages put aside the stalks of a cane- 
brake, and look: out cautiously in the direction 
which Yates had taken. Fearful that they had seen 
him step aside, he determined to fire upon them, and 
trust to his heels for safety; but so unsteady was his 
hand, that, in raising his gun to his shoulder, she went 
off before he had taken aim. He lost no time in 
following her example, and, after running fifty yards, 
he met Yates, who, alarmed at the report, was hastily 
retracing his steps. It was not necessary to inquire 
what was the matter.. The enemy were in full yiew, 
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pressing forward with great rapidity, and ‘devil take 
the hindmost’ was the order of the day. Yates would 
not outstrip Downing, but ran by his side, although, 
in so doing, he risked both of their lives. The Indians- 
were well acquainted with the country, and soon took 
a path that diverged from the one which the whites 
followed at one point, and rejoined it at another, 
bearing the same relation to it that the string does to 
the bow. The two paths were at no point distant 
from each other more than one hundred yards, so that 
Yates and Downing could easily see the enemy gain- 
ing rapidly upon them. They reached the point of 
reunion first, however, and quickly came to a deep 
gulley which it was necessary to cross, or retrace their 
steps. Yates cleared it without difficulty; but Down- 
ing, being much exhausted, fell short, striking his 
breast against the opposite brink, rebounding with vio- 
lence, and falling at full length on the bottom. The 
Indians crossed the diteh a few yards below him, and, 
eager for the capture of Yates, continued the pursuit, 
without appearing to notice Downing. The latter, 
who at first had given himself up for lost, quickly 
recovered his strength, and began to walk slowly 
along the ditch, fearing to leave it, lest the enemy 
should see him. As he advanced, however, the ditch 
became more shallow, until, at length, it. ceased to pro- 
tect him at all. Looking around cautiously, he saw 
one of the Indians returning, apparently in quest of 
him. Unfortunately, he had neglected to reload his 
gun while in the ditch, and as the Indian instantly 
advanced upon him, he had no resource but flight. 
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Throwing away his gun, which was now useless, he 
plied his legs manfully in ascending a long ridge 
which stretched before him, but the Indian gained 
upon him so rapidly, that he lost all hope of escape. 
Coming at length to a large poplar which had been 
blown up by the roots, he ran along the body of the 
tree upon one side, while the Indian followed it upon 
the other, doubtless expecting to intercept him at the 
root. But here the supreme dominion of fortune was 
manifested. It happened that a large she-bear was 
sucking her cubs in a bed she had made at the root 
of the tree, and as the Indian reached that point first, 
she instantly sprang upon him, and a prodigious up- 
roar took place. The Indian yelled, and stabbed with 
his knife—the bear growled and saluted him with one 
of her most endearing ‘hugs;’ while Downing, fer- 
vently wished her success, ran off through the woods, 
without waiting to see the event of the struggle. 
Downing reached the fort in safety, and found Yates 
reposing, after a hot chase, having eluded his pursuers, 
and gained the fort two hours before him. On the 
next morning, they collected a party and returned to 
the poplar-tree, but no traces either of the Indian or 
bear were to be found. They both probably escaped 
with their lives, although not without injury.” 

‘That man’s time hadn’t come,” observed Jack 
Williams. “A man neyer will or can die till some- 
body overhead is willin’—that’s my creed.” 

“You are a believer in destiny then,” said Mr. 
Bartle, “and so am I. - In this case, we are brought 


to a choice between two powers—that of mere chance 
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or that: of good and wise direction. I choose the 
latter, as the most rational.” - 

“It’s a wonder to me you men don’t hurt your jaws 
a-usin’ such ’tarnal big words,” observed Jonas Wiley. 

“For my part,” said Owen Little, “meanin’ no 
wrong to you, Mr. Bartle, I never think men can see 
clear through such thick-woven words. Whenever I 
hear a man usin’ the shortest and the plainest words 
in talkin’ about such things as destiny, and yet stuffin’ 
‘em full of sense, I set that man down as knowin’ 
what he’s talkin’ about.” This was a favourite effort 
of Owen Little’s power of observation. The trader 
took it in perfect good-humour. : 

The party had now finished their hearty meal, and 
some of the rangers set about clearing the table. Bill 
Hawkins was sertt out to mount guard on the swivel 
platform. Fleehart thought it best to have an eye 
upon the approaches to the block-house, in spite of 
the strong reason to believe that no red men could 
escape the vigilance of the scouts. - 

After the table had been cleared and set back, the 
demijohn and pipes were produced, and the rangers 
and their guests seated themselves on benches and 
stools near the fire-place. The “stimulant” was dis- 
tributed and quaffed’ with an avidity such as only 
foresters and the most active spirits can know. 

“Hah! how that comforts a fellow!” said Jack 
Williams. “It makes me feel as if he could be happy 
in spite of his havin’ bad powder and few bullets.” 

“T could never be perfectly happy in a house of 
any kind—not even with my wife and her. Httle 
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boys,” said Fleehart. “I was cut out for livin’ in the 

woods, like the red-skins and bars, and I ought to be 
there now.” 

“ Well, as soon as these red men receive their death- 
dose, or are whipped into keepin’ quiet, you will have 
free range again. But the settlements can't spare you 
now, aid one of the traders. 

“T say, Mike, sing something for us, won't you?” 
said Jack Williams to Michael O’Byrne, who had 
been talking to Johnny Magee in a low tone about 
the green isle of their birth. 

‘‘’'Yes, Micky, you can sing like a thrush, you can,” 
said Jonas Wiley. O’Byrne had but a small piece of 
the veil of modesty. What. light he had he was de- 
termined should never be hid under a bushel. There- 
fore, he did not wait for much pressing. 

“ What'll plase yiz? Let me see. There's the 
‘Boys of Kilkenny, ‘Tally-ho the ai) ‘The 
Groves of Blarney’ ”— 

“‘ There—sing the ‘Groves of Blarney, Mike,” said 
Jack Williams. 

“Ay, ay; that’s the song!” added Wiley. 

O'Byrne then went on with the humorous melody 
of “ The Groves of Blarney,” and sang it with so much 
of the Irish spirit, and with such “touches of brogue,” 
that the company were almost convulsed with laughter. 
The performance was much applauded, and one or 
two of the party declared Mike was the sweetest 
singer they ever heard. Vansan then amused them 
with a few soft airs upon the violin, for which he had 
procured some new strings. He played with a great 
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deal of feeling, and with “linked sweetness’ long 
drawn. out.” After the music was finished, the con- 
versation again turned upon the toils, dangers, and 
hair-breadth -’scapes of border life. The traders, by 
yawning and other unmistakeable signs, told the com- 
pany of rangers that the journey of the day had made 
them desirous of repose; but Prentice recollected a 
story which he wished to tell, as it illustrated the 
couragé: which the borderers displayed 1 in defending 
their familiés from their swarming foes,.and the skill 
and activity of the red men ‘in making a retreat. He 
had guided the conversation to this theme, merely 
for the purpose of letting out this story, and, having 
awakened the curiosity of the party,-he ‘proceeded. 


ge 
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Attack upon the Mouse of divow Scraggs, 


“Tne adventure I am about to relate occurred at 
the house of Widow Scraggs, in Western Virginia, on 
the night of the 11th of April, 1787. 

“The widow occupied what is generally called a 
double cabin, in a lonely part of the country, one room 
of which was tenanted by the old lady herself, together 
with two grown sons, and a widowed daughter, at that 
time suckling an infant; while the other was occupied 
by two unmarried daughters, from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, together with a little girl, not more than 
half-grown. The hour was eleven.o’clock at night. One 
of the unmarried daughters was still busily engaged 
at the loom, but the other members of the family, with 
_the exception of one of the-sons, had retired to rest. 
“Some symptoms of an alarming nature had engaged 
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the attention of the young man for an hour before any - 
thing of a decided character took place. The cry of 
owls was heard in the adjoining wood, answering each 
other in rather an unusual manner. The horses, 
which’ were enclosed, as usual, in a pound near the 
house, were more than commonly excited, and, by re- 
peated snorting and galloping, announced the presence 
of some object of terror. The young man was:often 
upon the point of awaking his brother, but: was as 
often restrained by the fear of incurring ridicule and 
the reproach of timidity, at that time an unpardonable 
blemish in the character of a Kentuckian. At.length, 
hasty steps were heard in the yard, and quickly after- 
wards several knocks at the door, accompanied by the 
usual exclamation, ‘ Who keeps house? in very good 
English. The young man, supposing from the lan- 
guage that some benighted settlers were at the door, 
hastily arose, and was advancing to withdraw the bar 
which secured it, when his mother, who had long 
lived upon the frontiers, and had probably detected 
the Indian tone in the demand for admission, sprang 
out of bed, and ordered her son not to admit them, 
declaring that they were Indians. She instantly 
awakened her other son, and the two young men, 
seizing their guns, which were always charged, pre- 
pared to repel the enemy. The Indians, finding it 
impossible. to enter under their assumed characters, 
began to thunder at the door with great violence; but 
a single shot from a loophole compelled them to shift 
the attack to some less exposed point; and, unfortu- 
nately, they discovered the door of the other cabin,’ 
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which contained the three daughters. The rifles of 
the brothers could not be brought to bear upon this 
point; and, by means of several rails taken from the 
yard fence, the door was forced from its hinges, and 
the three girls were at the mercy of the savages. One 
was immediately secured, but the eldest defended her- 
self desperately, with a knife which she had been using 
at the loom, and stabbed one of the Indians to the 
heart before she was tomahawked. In the mean 
time, the little girl, who had been overlooked by the 
enemy in their eagerness to secure the others, ran out 
into the yard, and might have effected her escape had 
she taken advantage of the darkness and fled; but 
instead of that, the terrified little creature ran around 
the house wringing her hands, and crying out that 
her sisters were killed. The brothers, unwilling to 
hear her cries without risking every thing for her 
rescue, rushed to. the door, and were preparing to sally 
out to her assistance, when their mother threw her- 
self before them and calmly declared that the child 
must be abandoned to its fate—that the sally would 
sacrifice the lives of all the rest, without the slightest 
benefit to the little girl. Just. then the child uttered 
a loud scream, followed by a faint moan, and all was 
again silent. Presently the crackling of flames was 
heard, accompanied by a triumphant yell from the 
Indians, announcing that they had set fire to that 
division of the house which had been occupied by 
the daughters, and of wae they held undisputed 


possession. 
“The fire was quickly ee to the rest of 
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the. building, and it became: necessary to abandon it 
or perish in the flames. In the one case, there was 
a possibility that some might escape; in the other, 
their fate would be equally certain and terrible. The 
rapid approach of the flames cut short their mo- 
mentary suspense. The door was thrown open, and 
the old lady, supported by her eldest son, attempted 
to cross the fence at one point, while her daugh- 
ter, carrying her child in her arms, and attended 
by the younger of the ee ran in a different 
direction. 

_ The blazing roof shed a light. over r the yard but little 
inferior to that of day, and the savages'were distinctly 
seen awaiting the approach of their victims. The old 
lady. was permitted to reach the stile unmolested, but, 
in the act of crossing, received several balls in her 
breast, and fell dead. Her son, providentially, re- 
mained unhurt, and, by extraordinary agility, effected 
his escape. The other party succeeded ‘also in reach- 
ing the fence unhurt, but in the act of erossing, were 
vigorously assailed by several Indians, who throwing 
down their guns, rushed upon them with their toma- 
hawks. The young man defended his sister gallantly, 
firing upon the enemy as they approached, and then 
wielding the butt of his rifle with a fury that drew 
their whole attention upon himself, and gave’ his sister 
an opportunity of effecting her escape. He quickly’ 
fell, however, under the tomahawk of his enemies, 
and was found at daylight, scalped and mangled in a 
shocking manner. Of the whole family, consisting of 
eight persons when the attack commenced, only three 
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escaped. Four were killed upon the spot, and one 
(the second daughter) carried off as a prisoner. 

‘The’ neighbourhood was quickly alarmed, and by 
daylight about thirty men were assembled, under the 
command of Colonel Edwards. A light snow had 
fallen during the latter part of the night, and the In- 
dian trail could be pursued ata gallop. It led directly 
into the mountainous country bordering on Licking, 
and afforded evidences of great hurry and precipita- 
tion on the part of the fugitives. Unfortunately, a 
hound had been permitted to accompany the whites, 
and as ‘the trail became fresh and the scent warm, she 
followed it with eagerness, baying loudly, and giving 
the alarm to the Indians. The consequences of this 
imprudence were soon displayed. The enemy finding 
the pursuit keen, and perceiving that the strength of 
the prisoner began to fail, sank their tomahawks in 
her head and left her, still-warm and bleeding, upon 
the snow. As the whites came up, she retained 
strength enough to wave her hand in token of recog- 
nition, and appeared desirous of giving them some in- 
formation with regard to the enemy, but her strength 
was too far gone. Her brother sprang from his horse 
and knelt by her side, endeavouring to stop the ef-. 
fusion of blood, but in vain. She gave him her hand, 
muttered some inarticulate words, and expired within 
two minutes after the arrival of the party. The pur- 
suit was renewed with additional ardour, and in twenty 
minutes the enemy was within view. -They had taken 
possession of a steep narrow ridge, and seemed desirous 
of magnifying their numbers in the eyes of the whites, 
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as they ran rapidly from tree to tree, and. maintained 
a steady yell in their most appalling tones. The pur- 
suers, howéver, were too experienced to be deceived 
by so common an artifice, and being satisfied that the 
number of the enemy must be inferior to their own, 
they dismounted, tied their horses, and flanking out 
in such a manner as to enclose the enemy, ascended » 
the ridge as rapidly as was consistent with a due re- 
gard to the shelter of their persons. The firing 
quickly commenced, and now for the first time they 
discovered that only two Indians were opposed to 
them. They had voluntarily sacrificed themselves 
for the safety of the main body, and had succeeded 
in delaying pursuit until their friends could reach the 
mountains. One of them was shot dead, and the 
other was badly wounded, as was evident from the 
blood upon his blanket, as well as that which filled 
his tracks in the snow for a considerable distance. 
The pursuit was recommenced, and urged keenly 
until night, when the trail entered a running stream 
and was lost. On the following morning, the snow had 
melted, and every trace of the enemy was obliterated.” 

. Before the conclusion of this story, Fleehart and 
two of the traders were ina doze. Several of those 
who had been listening instantly started up at its ter- 
mination, and began to prepare for the night's repose. | 
Fleehart suddenly shook off the lethargy which" had 
seized him, sent Jack Williams to relieve Bill Hawkins, 
and gave some direction in regard to examining.the 
gates of the palisades, and then, with the remainder of 
the party, arranged his slight sleeping accommodations. 
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Pight Hitth. 


Mer. Bartie and the other traders waited at the 
block-house, next day, until the return of Joel Hurlbut 
and Joe Moreland from their scouting and: hunting 
expedition. From these rangers, the traders obtained 
a few more deer-skins and one bear-skin, and then set 
out for the trading posts farther west. 

As winter approached, the hunting became more’ 
profitable, and the rangers displayed great anxiety to be 


freed from the restraint of the block-house. They had 
232 
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entered into the service at the earnest entreaty of the 
settlers, and had been well paid for their exertions by 
the'General Government. Yet to men who have once 
tasted the sweets of a free range in the dangerous, 
but fresh and stirring wilderness, the smallest re- 
straint is like a heavy rein on a fiery steed. Captain 
Fleehart: declared that he did not. see: how he was 
going to get through the winter, unless he could .take 
frequent excursions, leaving. another 3 in command at 
the block-house. 

Occasionally, a few Delawares ee Bhaganées 
showed themselves in the vicinity, but the vigilance 
of the scouts baffled all attempts at surprise; and the 
red men would not dare to attack the block-house 
when the garrison were awake and prepared for them. 
At length, the winter set in cold and severe. The 
hills and valleys.along the Scioto were shrouded in 
deep snow,.and the forests looked like the ghosts of 
those which had been so gorgeously dressed during 
the presence of autumn. The river was frozen, and, 
being thickly covered with snow, could be known 
from the land by its flat and regular appearance. 

The duties of the block-house now became more 
arduous. it was necessary’ -te its safety that the 
rangers should be universally vigilant and strict in the 
discipline of a fort. Five men from the settlement 
had been added to the garrison, as the. probabilities of 
attack’increased. By the freezing of the river, the red 
men obtained a new way of approach; and, although 
many of the Delaware, Shawanee, and Wyandot 
chiefs and braves had-announced their intention of 
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giving up their adhesion to the confederacy Tecumseh 
had formed, and of becoming the friends of the sct- 
tlers, past everits had proved that no faith could be 
reposed in their promises. The block-house was. well 
supplied with provisions and ammunition, and any 
foe, however numerous, would there have met with 
a stout and desperate resistance. 

On a stormy day in the latter part of J anuary, 
Prentice came in from a scouting excursion, and an- 
nounced that a large party of Shawanees were seen 
about twenty miles from the garrison. They were 
supposed to be under the command of a skilful chief, 
named Roundhead. The Kentuckian Hurlbut was 
out observing them. ' There was but little doubt that 
the party meditated an attack on the block-house, as 
several of its scouts had been seen-in the vicinity, 
observing the means of approach and the vigilance of 
the garrison. The snow had been falling for two 
days, and it continued, without any prospect. of stop- 
ping. During such storms, and at night, the wily 
Shawanees frequently attacked the settlements, and 
often succeeded in surprising them. 

It waa late in’ the afternoon when Prentice arrived. 
Captain Fleehart immediately ordered every thing to 
be put in readiness for attack. Each man supplied 
himself with enough powder and bullets for twenty- 
five loads. The. swivel was fired, to give the people 
of the settlement warning of the approach of danger. 
The palisades were examined; Little and Bill Haw- 
kins sent out in different directions to observe the 
progress of the enemy, and annoy them, if possible; 
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and the rest of the party on different sides of the 
block-house. Captain Fleehart, Prentice, and Joe 
Moreland mounted the swivel platform, 

The snow was falling thick and fast; and the men 
were compelled to cover the muzzles and locks of their 
rifles with pieces of deer-skin, to keep them dry. The 
swivel was covered with a bear-skin.. At length, 
through the driving snow, Captain Fleehart. caught a 
glimpse of a man coming down the Scioto, whom he 
soon made out to be the Kentuckian. The snow was 
driving fiercely against him, but Hurlbut braved it 
like one whom no toil could tire, no-danger daunt. 
On he came, through the deep snow, looking as if he 
was made of it himself, and occasionally turning his 
head to glance at the woods on each side of the river, 
as if fearful of being cut off by a foe in pursuit. At 
length, he came near the fort, and:-gave a yell, as if 
for a triumph. Fleehart answered him, and then 
ordered the gate to be opened to let him in. The 
Kentuckian puffed and blew, and was no sooner 
within the palisades and beneath the shelter of the 
swivel platform, than he took..a scalp from his belt 
and shook it above his head, uttering at the same 
time the game-cock crow for meery: Captain Fleehart 
was soon by his side. | | 

“Hoora! old Kentuck! Wagh! what's it all 
about? Hey! been liftin’ some har again ?” 

“Han't I though ? Oo-c-ooh-a-u !” and the Ken 
tuckian crowed again. 

. “Come, come; that’s a plenty of braggin’. Wagh! 
did you never take har before now, you screamer? 
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Hush your mouth now, till you can tell us what's been 
goin’ on,” said Fileehart. 

“Phew!” blew the Kentuckian, as he shook some 
of the snow from his hunting-shirt and leggins. “ Ef 
I han’t had a run for it, freeze me to death on a 
stump. But it war all no come with them red-skins. 
Look thar!” and he held up the scalp, on which the 
blood had frozen. 

“Wagh! jest come inside and tell me what you've 
‘been about,” said Fleehart, leading the way into the 
block-house. Prentice followed the two; while the 
others were ordered to keep a keen eye on all sides 
of the fort. .There was a blazing fire upon the hearth 
in the block-house, and Hurlbut hurried to get near it. 

“ Now, Joel, let us hear what you did after I left 
you?” said Prentice. 

“Wull,—but Pm hardly thawed yet. Howsom- 
ever, I'll tell you,” said Hurlbut. “ Arter we seed the 
big party of red-skins up thar in the woods near the 
Scioto, I stopped to watch ’em while you streaked for 
the block, to let the cap’n know about it. Wull, I 
dodged around ’em, for a spell, keepin’ out o’ rifle- 
reach, but havin’ my eye skinn’d to get a drive at 
some of ’em, till I saw a fellow set out, I suppose to 
spy round for scouts, and pick ’em off, if he could. 
Then I followed him till he was far enough from his 
party to let me bring him down, and get off safe ; 
when I jumped from behind a tree and let fly. The 
lead went through the red-skin’s head from back to 
front, and he fell on his face. I rushed up, tore off 


his har, and was thinkin’ of lookin’ round for more of 
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‘em, when I heard the whole pack yell: Then I knew. 
I'd have to streak it.like young lightnin’, and I went 
it through the woods. Thar’s no use o’ my tellin’ 
you about a race like that. You've seen enough of 
‘em; it'll do to say that they didn’t overhaul me. I 
b’'lieve most of ’em gev up the chase about three 
miles up the Scioto. It’s my belief, from what I seed, 
that the varmints mean to attack this block afore 
mornin’.” 

“Did you see who was at the alias of ’em ?” in- 
quired Fleehart. | 

“Sartin as this ‘ere snow, it’ 8 Roundhead; és replied 
Hurlbut. 

“Hal ha! Roundhead is it? Wagh! he'll find 
the bucks with their ears pricked. His sarcumven- 
tions ‘won’t gain a heap h’yar,” said Fleehart, chuck- 
ling. “How many of’em did you count in the party?” 

“I s'pose there war bomewhar about eighty of ’em,” 
replied Hurlbut. 

“On the other side of the river,” added Prentice. 

“We'll tickle ’em,”-said Fleehart, as he went out 
to give some directions to the men on the lookout. 

As the day was gradually darkening into night, 
the storm abated. The wind changed, and the clouds, 
that had poured their cold and fleecy stores upon the 
earth, began to break away. The shower became 
lighter and lighter, until it ceased entirely. The 
clouds having been driven by the winds from the 
face of heaven, the stars came forth to shed their 
meek, cold light upon the snow-clad earth. Little 
and Hawkins returned from their excursions about 
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the same time, and were admitted to the block-house. 
Little had seen the Shawanees, and fired upon them, 
but could not tell whether he had done much harm. 
Hawkins had not seen them. He had taken another 
direction from the one Little had pursued. — 

The wind blew. bitter cold, and the rangers were 
compelled to seek the fire in the block-house occasion- 
ally, in order that they might be fit for action when 
the “tug of war” came. At length, Fleehart posted 
an. experienced ranger on each side of the block-house, 
and permitted the rest of the garrison to shelter 
themselves. He mounted the swivel platform to look 
round. The light of the Indian fire was then seen 
above the tops of the trees on the other side of the 
river, and Captain Fleehart knew that the foe was 
determined to attack the block-house. The swivel 
was loaded and discharged, to keep the settlers awake 
to their danger; and as. the echoes of the report died 
away, a few dusky forms were seen upon the opposite 
shore of the river, curious in regard to the occasion of 
the discharge. These, however, soon disappeared in 
the forest. Fleehart knew enough of Indian warfare 
to feel assured the Shawanees would not begin the 
attack until midnight, or, perhaps, until the night was 
much further advanced, when they would expect to 
find the garrison less vigilant than at any other time. 
Therefore, he resolved to do all he could to have his 
men fresh and ready for the onset. Brandy was distri- 
buted among them, and, in consequence of the severe 
cold, the sentinels were to be changed about every 


half-hour. 
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In the block-house a blazing fire was diffusing 
warmth and cheerfulness, and the men were seated 
on the benches or stretched upon: the floor. No 
supper had been prepared. But dried venison and 
cold bear-meat were distributed among the: party, so 
that they should not fight upon empty stomachs.. __ 

“Somebody will be whipped afore TOEDIn', ” said 
Fleehart. 

“Sartin; and if it a’n’'t Roundhead and his Shawa- 
nees, we never did know nothing about :red-skin 
natur’,” said Hurlbut. 

“ We are likely. then to have a hard struggle,” said 
one of the men who had lately been added to the 
garrison. “For my part, I want to be initiated in 
Indian fighting, and I shall be glad of it.” 

“T wish, Bill, you had seen as much of the Indians 
as I have; you would be satisfied,” said one of the new- 
comers, named Wander. — 

“You! why how much of them have you seen ?” in- 
quired Prentice. 

“As much as a captivity of seven months among 
them can teach a man,” replied Wander. . 

“Seven months! <A long captivity. Suppose you’ 
give us an account. of it, to while away the time. 
Perhaps some such narratives will stir the men to 
fight better,” said Prentice eagerly. 

“The men don’t need any sich spurs; but I don’t 
mind the man’s tellin’ us about his bein’ captuwated, : 
said Fleehart.. 

“Go on, ‘Wander! !” exclaimed one of the party, and 
the rest echoed him. 
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Captivity of Mr. CAanvder. 


“T am not skilled in telling stories: I can merely 
make out to give you a correct statement of facts,” 
began Wander. “In 1780, I lived on a small farm 
in Westthoreland county, Pennsylvania. I was*mar- 
ried, and having my little farm well stocked, my. life 
was.as happy as a man could expect. My only fear 
was excited by.the many and destructive incursions 
of the Indians who ravaged the’country near me. 

“On the 2d of October, 1780, my wife went from 
home, to visit same of her relations. As I stayed up 
later than usual, expecting her return, none being in 
the house besides myself, how great was my surprise 
and terror, when, about eleven o'clock at night, I 
heard the dismal wax-whoop of the savages, and found 
that my house was” beset by them. I flew to my 


chamber-window, and perceived them to be twelve in 
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number. Having my gun loaded, I threatened. them 
with death if they did not retire. But how vain-are 
the efforts of one man against the united force of so 
many blood-thirsty monsters! One of them, who could 
speak English, threatened me in return, ‘that if I did 
not come out, they would burn me ‘alive;’ ‘adding, 
however, ‘that if I would come out: ‘sad sutrender 
myeelf prisoner, they would not kill me.’ In such 
deplorable circumstances, I chose to rely on their 
promises, rather than meet death by rejecting them; 
and accordingly went out of the house, with my gun 
in my hand, not knowing that I had it. Immediately 
on my approach, they rushed on me like tigers, and 
Instantly disarmed me. Having me thus in their 
power, they bound me to a tree, went into the house, 
plundered it of every thing they could carry off, and 
then set fire to it, and eonsumed what was left, before 
my eyes. Not satisfied with this, they set fire to my 
barn, stable, and out-houses, wherein were about one 
hundred bushels of wheat, six cows, four horses, and 
five sheep, all which were consumed to ashes. _ 

“ Having thus finished the execrable business about 
which they came, one of the monsters came to me 
with a tomahawk, and threatened me with the worst 
of deaths if I would not go with them. This- I 
agreed to, and then they untied me, and gave me a 
load to carry, under which I travelled all that night, 
full of the. most terrible apprehensions, lest my 
unhappy wile should likewise have fallen into :theix 
cruel power. At daybreak, my infernal masters 
ordered me .to lay down .my load, when, tying my 
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hands again around a tree, they forced the blood out 
at my fingers’ ends, and then kindled a fire near 
the tree to which Iwas bound. The most dreadful 
agonies seized me; concluding I was going to be made 
a sacrifice to their barbarity. The fire being made, 
they, for some time, danced round me after their 
manner, whooping, hallooing, and shrieking in a fright- 
ful manner. Being satisfied with this sort of mirth, 
they proceeded in another manner; taking the burn- 
ing coals, and sticks flaming with fire at the: ends, 
holding them to my face, head, hands, and feet, and 
at the same time threatening to burn me entirely 
if I cried out: thus tortured as I was, almost to death, 
I suffered their brutalities: without being allowed to 
vent my anguish otherwise than by shedding silent 
tears; and these being observed, they took fresh coals, 
and applied them near my eyes, telling me my face 
was wet, and that they would dry it for me, which 
indeed they cruelly did. 

“At length, they sat down round the fire, and 
roasted the meat of which they had robbed my 
dwelling. When they had supped, they offered some 
to me: though it may easily be imagined I had: but 
little appetite to eat, after the tortures and miseries I 
had suffered, yet was I forced to seem pleased with 
what they offered me, lest, by refusing it, they should 
reassume their hellish practices. What I could not 
eat, I contrived to hide, they having unbound me till 
they imagined T had eaten all; but then they bound me 
as before; in which deplorable condition I was forced 
to continue the whole day. ‘When the sun was set, 
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they put out the fire, and covered the ashes with 
leaves, as-is their usual custom, that the white people 
might not discover any traces of their having been 
there. 

- “Going from thence along the Ohio, for the space 
of six miles, loaded as I was before, we arrived ‘at a 
spot where they hid their plunder under logs of wood. 
From thence they proceeded to a neighbouring house, 
occupied by one Jacob Snider and his unhappy family, 
consisting of his wife, five children, and a yourig man, 
his servant. They soon got admittance into the 
unfortunate man’s house, where. they immediately 
scalped both parents and children : nor could the tears, 
the shrieks, or cries of poor innocent children prevent 
their horrid massacre : having thus scalped them, and 
plundered the house of every thing that was movable, 
they set fire to it, and left the distressed victims ‘atnidst 
the flames. 

“Thinking the young man belonging to this un- 
happy family would be of service to them in carrying 
part of their plunder, they spared his life, and loaded 
him and myself with ‘what they had here got, and 
again marched to the West. My fellow-sufferer could 
not. support the cruel treatment which we were 
obliged to suffer, and complaining bitterly to me of his 
being able to proceed any farther, I endeavoured to 
animate -him; but all in vain, for he still continued 
his moans and tears, which one of the savages per- 
ceiving, as’ we’ travelled along, came up to us, and 
with ‘his. tomahawk gave him a blow on the head, 
which felled the unhappy youth to the ground, whom 
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they immediately scalped and left. The suddenness 
of this murder shocked me to that degree that I was 
in a manner motionless, expecting my fate would soon 
be the same: however, recovering my distracted 
thoughts, I dissembled my anguish as well as I could 
from the barbarians; but still, such was my terror, 
that, for some time, I scarce knew the days of the 
week, or what I did. | 
_ “They still kept on their course near the moun- 
tains, where they lay skulking four or five days, re- 
joicing at the plunder they had got. When provisions 
became scarce, they made their way towards Susque- 
hanna, and, passing near another house, inhabited by 
an old man, whose name was John Adams, with his 
wife and four children, and meeting with no resist- 
ance, they immediately scalped the mother and her 
children before the old man’s eyes. Inhuman and 
horrid as this was, it did not satisfy them; for when 
they had murdered the poor woman, they acted with 
her in such a brutal manner as decency will not 
permit me to mention. The unhappy husband, not 
being able to avoid the sight, entreated them to put an 
end to his miserable being; but they were as deaf to 
the tears and entreaties of this venerable sufferer as 
they had been to those of the others, and proceeded 
to burn and destroy his house, barn, corn, hay, cattle, 
and every thing the poor man, a few hours before, was 
master of. Having saved what they thought proper 
from the flames, they gave the old man, feeble, weak, 
and in the miserable condition he then was, as well 
as myself, burdens to carry, and, loading themselves 
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likewise with bread and meat, pursued their journey 
to the Muskingum. Here they lay for eight or nine 
days, diverting themselves, at times, in barbarous 
cruelties on the old man : sometimes.they would strip 
him naked, and paint him all over with various sorts 
‘of colours: at other times they would pluck the white 
hairs from his head, and tauntingly tell him ‘he was 
a fool for living so long, and that they would show 
him kindness in putting him put of the world.’ In 
vain were all his tears, for daily did they tire them- 
selves with the various means they tried to torment 
him; sometimes tying him to a tree, and whipping 
him; at other times, scorching his furrowed cheeks 
with red-hot coals, and burning his legs quite to the 
knees. One‘night, after he had been thus tormented, 

while he and I were condoling with each other at the 
miseries we daily suffered, twenty-five other Indians 
arrived, bringing with them twenty scalps and three 
prisoners, who had unhappily fallen into their hands 
in Conogocheague, a small town near the river Ohio, 
chiefly settled by the Irish. These prisoners gave us 
some shocking accounts of the murders and devasta- 
tions committed in their parts; a few instances of 
which -will enable you to guess at the treatment the 
provincials have suffered for years past. This party, 
who now joined us, had it not, I found, in their power 
to. begin their violences so soon as these who visited 
my habitation; the first of their tragedies being on 
the 25th of October, 1780, when John Lewis, witli 
his wife-and three small children, were inhumanly 
scalped and murdered, and his house, barn, and every 
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thing he possessed burnt and destroyed. On the 28th, 
Jacob Miller, with his wife and six of his family, with 
every thing on his plantation, shared the same fate. 
The. 30th, the house, mill, barn, twenty head of 
cattle, two teams of horses, and every thing belonging 
to George Folke, met with the like treatment, himself, 
wife, and ‘all his miserable family, consisting of nine 
in number, being scalped, then cut in pieces and given 
to the swine. ‘One of the substantial traders, belong- 
ing to the province, having business that called him 
some miles up the country, fell into the hands of 
these ruffians, who not. only scalped him, but imme- 
diately roasted him before he was dead; then, like 
cannibals, for want of other food, eat his whole body, 
and of his head made what they called an Indian 
pudding. 

“The three prisoners that were brought with these 
additional forces, constantly repining at their lot, and 
almost dead with their excessively hard treatment, 
contrived, at last, to make their escape; but, being 
far from their own settlements, and not knowing the 
country, were soon after met by some others of the 
tribes or nations at war with us, and brought back. 
The poor creatures, almost famished for want of suste- 
nanoe, having had none during the time of their 
escape, were no sooner in the power of the barbarians 
than two of them were tied to a tree, and a great fire 
made round them, where they remained till they were 
terribly scorched and burnt; when one of the villains 
with his scalping-knife ripped open their bellies, took 
out their entrails, and burnt them before their eyes, 
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while the others were cutting, piercing, and tearing 
the flesh from their breasts, hands, arms, and legs, 
with red-hot irons, till they were dead. The third 
‘unhappy victim was reserved a few hours longer, to 

be, if possible, sacrificed in a more cruel manner; his 
arms were tied close to his body, and a hole bejng dug 
deep enough for him to stand upright, he was put 
into it, and earth rammed and beat in all round his 
_body up to his neck, so that his head only appeared 
‘above ground; they then scalped him, and there let 
him remain for three or four hours, in the greatest 
agonies; after which they made a small fire near his 
head, causing him to suffer the most excruciating 
torments; while the poor creature could only. cry 
for mercy by-killing him immediately, for his brains 
were boiling in his head. Inexorable to all he said, 
they continued the fire, till. his eyes gushed out of 
their sockets; such agonizing torments. did this un- 
happy creature suffer for near two hours before he 
was quite dead. They then,cut off his head, and 
buried it with the other bodies; my task being to dig 
the graves, which, feeble and terrified as I was, the 
dread of suffering the same fate enabled me to do. 

 “ A great snow now falling, the savages were fearful 
lest the white people should, by their tracks, find out 
their skulking retreats, which obliged them to make 
the best of their way to their winter-quarters, about 
two hundred miles farther from any plantations or 
inhabitants. After a long and painful journey, being 
almost starved, I arrived, with this infernal crew, at a 
Wyandot village. There I found a number of wig- 
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wams, full of their women and children. Dancing, 
singing, and shouting were their general amusements, 
And in‘all their festivals and dances, they relate what 
successes they have had, and what damages they 
have sustained, in their expeditions; in which I now 
unhappily became part of their theme. The severity 
of the cold increasing, they stripped me of my clothes 
for their own use, and gave me such as they usually 
wore themselves, being a piece of blanket, and a pair 
of moccasins, with a yard of coarse cloth, to put 
round me instead of breeches. | 

% At this village I remained near two months, till 
the snow was off the ground. Whatever thoughts I 
might have of making my escape, to carry them into 
execution was impracticable, being so far from any 
plantations or white people, and the severe weather 
rendering my limbs in a manner quite stiff and motion- 
less; however, I contrived to defend myself against 
the inclemency of the weather as well as I could, by 
making myself a little wigwam with the bark of the 
trees, covering it with earth, which made it resemble 
a cave; and, to prevent the ill effects of the cold, I 
kept a good fire always near the door. My liberty of 
going about, was, indeed, more than I could have 
expected, but they well knew the impracticability of 
my escaping from them. Seeing me outwardly easy 
and submissive, they would sometimes give me a little 
meat, but my chief food was Indian corn. At length, 
the time came when they were preparing themselves 
for another expedition against the planters and white 
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people: but before they set out, they were joined by 
many other Indians. | 

“As soon as the snow was quite gone, they set 
forth on their journey towards the back parts of the 
province of Pennsylvania; all leaving their wives and 
children behind in their wigwams. ‘They were now 
a formidable body, amounting to near one hundred 
and fifty. My business was to carry what they 
thought’ proper to load me with, but they never 
intrusted me with a gun. We marched on several 
days, without any thing particular occurring, almost 
famished for want of provisions. For my part, I had 
nothing but a few stalks of Indian corn,.which I was 
glad to eat dry: nor did the Indians themselves fare 
much better, for as we drew near the plantations they 
were afraid to kill any game, lest the noise.of = 
guns should alarm the inhabitants. 

‘‘When we again arrived at the Bluehills, about 
thirty miles from the Irish settlement I mentioned, we 
encamped for three days, though God knows we had 
neither tents nor any thing else to. defend us from the 
inclemency of the air, having nothing to lie on by 
night but the grass; their usual method of lodging, 
pitching, or encamping by night, being in parcels of 
ten or twelve men to a fire, where they lie upon the 
grass or brush, wrapped. up in a neues with their 
feet to the fire. 

“ During our stay here, a sort of sonnel of war was 
held, when it was agreed to divide themselves into 
companies of about twenty men each; after which 
every captain marched with his party where he 
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thought proper: I still belonged to my old masters, 
but was left behind on the mountains with ten In- 
dians, to stay till the rest should return; not thinking 
it proper to carry me nearer to the plantations. 
“Here I began to meditate an escape, and though 
I knew the country round extremely well, yet I was 
very cautious of giving the least suspicion of any such 
intention. However, the third day after the grand 
body left us, my companions thought proper to traverse 
the mountains in search of game for their subsistence, 
deaving me bound in such a manner that I could not 
escape. Atnight, when they returned, having unbound 
me, we all sat down together to supper on what they 
had killed, and soon after (being greatly fatigued with 
their day’s excursion) they composed themselves to 
rest, as usual. I now tried various ways to try 
whether it was a scheme to prove my intentions or 
not; but after making a. noise and walking about, 
sometimes touching them with my feet, I found there 
was no fallacy. Then I resolved, if possible, to get 
one of their guns, and, if discovered, to die in my de- 
fence, rather than be taken: for that.purpose I made 
various efforts to get.one from under their heads 
(where-.they always secured them) but in vain. Dis- 
appointed: in this, I began to despair of carrying my 
design into ‘execution: yet, after a little recollection, 
and trusting myself to the Divine protection, I set 
forwards, naked and defenceless as I was. Such was 
my terror, however, that, in going from them, I halted, 
and paused every four or five yards, looking fearfully 
towards the spot: where I had left them, lest they 
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should awake and miss me; but when I was two 
hundred yards fram them, I mended my pace, and 
made as much haste as I possibly could to the’ foot 
of the mountains; when, on a sudden, I was struck 
with the greatest terror at hearing the wood-cry, as 
it is called, which the savages I had left were making, 
upon missing their charge. The miore my terror in- 
creased the faster I pushed on, and, scarce knowing 
where I trod, drove through the woods with the utmost 
precipitation, ‘sometimes falling and ‘bruising myself, 
cutting my feet and legs against the stones in 9 misera- 
ble manner. But, faint and maimed as I was, I con- 
tinued my flight till daybreak, when, without having 
any thing to sustain nature but a little corn left, I 
crept into a hollow tree, where I lay very snug, and 
returned my prayers and thanks to the Divine Being 
that had thus far favoured my escape. But.my repose 
was in a few hours destroyed at hearing the voices of 
the savages near the place where I was hid, threaten- 
ing and talking how they would use me if they got 
me again. However, they at last left the spot where 
I heard them, and J remained in my apartment ‘all 
that day without further molestation. : 

“ At night, I ventured forwards again, frightened ; 
thinking each twig that touched me a savage. The 
third day I concealed myself in like manner as before, 
and, at night travelled, keeping off the. main road as 
muchas possible, which lengthened my journey many 
miles. But: how shall I describe the terror I felt on 
the fourth night, when, by the rustling I made among 
the leaves, & party of Indians, that lay round a small 
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fire, which I did not pereceive, started from the ground, 
and, seizing their arms, ran from the fire among the 
woods.. Whether. to move forward or rest where I 
was I knew not, when, to my great surprise and joy, 
I was relieved by a. parcel of swine that made towards 
the place where I guessed the savages to be; who, on 
seeing them, imagined that they had caused the alarm, 
very merrily returned to the fire, and lay again down 
to- sleep. Bruised, erippled, and terrified as I was, I 
pursued my journey till break of day, when, thinking 
myself safe, I lay down under a great log, and slept till 
about noon. Before evening, I reached the summit of 
a great hill, and looking out if I could spy any habi- 
tations of white people, to my inexpressible joy I saw 
some which I guessed to be about ten miles distant. 
“Yn the morning, I continued my journey towards 
the nearest cleared lands I had seen the day before, 
and, about four o’clock in the afternoon, arrived at 
the house of John Bell, an old acquaintance, where 
knocking at the door, his wife, who opened it, seeing 
me in such a frightful condition, flew from me, scream- 
ing, into the house. This alarmed the whole family, 
who immediately fled to their arms, and I was soon 
accosted by the master with his gun in his hand. 
But on making myself known, (for he before took 
me to be an Indian,) he immediately caressed me, as 
did all his family, with extraordinary friendship, the 
report of my being murdered by the savages having 
reached them some months before.’ For two days 
and nights, they very affectionately supplied me with 


all necessaries, and . carefully attended me till my . 
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spirits and limbs ‘were pretty well recovered, and I 
thought myself able to ride, when I borrowed of these 
good people a horse ‘and some clothes, and. set forward 
for my father-in-law’s house, where I arrived on the 
fourth day of January, 1781. : | 

“T have seen much of the Indians since my captivity, 
and have become so accustomed to the dangers of a 
border life, that I may call myself a brave man. I 
believe I could stand ‘fire and give fire, and use the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife with any man in the 
party.” 

* Well, you did see hiaiidtieal of savage customs,” 
observed Prentice. “Now, I have heard of many in- 
stances in which the red men have acted cruelly, but 
I never betieved they could act so much like fiends, 
as you say they did towards their prisoners.” 

“TI never know’d of any thing too bloody or too 
horfible for red-skins to do,” remarked Fleehart. . | 

“Or white men, either,” added Jack Williams. 
“ Human natur is the same everywhar. I have heard 
of. cases in which white men have tortured others to 
death—ay, and eat ’em, too. Human natur’ is the 
same everywhar in my belief. . Thar’s nothing too 
bad nor nothing too good for us to do.” 

“‘ There’s nothing too-bad,” said Wander. 

“No; nor nothing too good,” replied Williams. 
“Thar’s enough of true, open,’ noble hearts in this 
world to do any thing that'll aid and protect those 
who really deserve to be aided and protected. I 
don’t. know much in ‘the-way of book larnin’; but 
it strikes me what few books I have read talk too 
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‘much about the badness of men and the corruption 
of every thing on earth. It’s too much like takin’ 
note of all the gloomy days in the year and skippin’ 
the sunny ones, or lookin’ at all the muddy pools, 
and sayin’ thar’s.no clear water on earth.” 

“ Well argued, sage Williams,” said Prentice. 
“To come back to the point—which is red-skin 
natur’—it’s my belief that no white man, except one 
who has been raised among ’em, can equal a red-skin 
in torturin’ inventions,” said Fleehart. — 

“You ought to know,” calmly observed Williams. 

“IT say, Prentice, won’t you oblige us by telling us 
some of your stories of adventures with the Indians? 
You: have an unconscionable stock of ’em,” said Pete 
Jones, one of the new-comers. 

“Yes, Prentice, something stirrin’: you can do it,” 
added Michael O’Byrne. 
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Yan Campen’s Lscape. 


“Just wait a moment, till I rake up my stock, 
boys,” said Prentice; and, after a short pause, he con- 
tinued. “Did any of. you.ever hear of Lieutenant 
Moses Van Campen?” Nobody replied, and Prentice 
-considered that nobody knew any thing about the 
individual. “Well, I am going to tell you of his 
capture and escape. Van Campen was with General 
Clinton’s army,in 1779. After the route of the tories 
and Indians in that year, he returned to his own fort, 
about. three miles from the mouth of Fishing Creek, 
which empties into the Susquehanna, twenty miles 
above Northumberland. The house.of Van Campen’s 
father had been burned in 1778 by the Indians, and 
it was resolved to rebuild it. - The farm was nearly 
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four miles from the fort, but no apprehensions of 
attack were then entertained. In the latter part of 
March, 1780, the father and his two sons, and the 
uncle and his son, and a man named Peter Pence, 
went to the farm and commenced operations. 

“They had been on their farms about four or five 
days, when, on the morning of the 30th of March, they 
were surprised by a party of ten Indians. Van Cam- 
pen’s father was lunged through with a war-spear, his 
throat was citt, and he was. scalped, and thrown into 
the fire before his son’seyes. While the lieutenant was 
struggling with a warrior, the fellow who had killed 
his father drew his spear from his body and made 
@ violent thrust at him. Lieutenant Van Campen 
shrank from the spear, and the savage who had hold of 
him turned it with his hand so that it only penetrated 
his vest and shirt. They were then satisfied with 
taking. him prisoner, as they had the same morning 
taken his uncle’s little son and Pence, though they killed 
his uncle. The same party,-before they reached them, 
had touched on the lower settlements of Wyoming, 
and killed a Mr. Upson, and took a boy prisoner, of 
the name of Rodgers. They were now marched off, 
up Fishing Creek, and in the afternoon of the same 
day came to Huntingdon, where the Indians found 
four white men, who fortunately discovered the In- 
dians, and fled to a house; the Indians only fired on 
them, and wounded a Captain Ranson, when they con- 
tinued their course till night. Having encamped and 
made their fire, the prisoners were tied and well 
secured, five Indians lying on one side of them, and 
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five on the other; in the morning they pursued their 
course, and, leaving the -waters of Fishing Creek, 
touched the head waters of Hemlock, Creek, where 
they found one Abraham Pike, his wife, and child. 
Pike was made prisoner, but his wife and child they 
painted, and told joggo sguaw, go home. They con- 
tinued their course that day, and encamped the same 
night in the same manner as the previous. Lieutenant 
Van Campen decided that these fellows must die; and 
thought of the plan to despatch them. The next day 
he had an opportunity to communicate his plan to his 
fellow-prisoners; they treated it as a visionary scheme 
for three men to attempt to despatch ten Indians. He 
spread before them the advantages that three men 
would. have over ten when asleep; and as they would 
be the first prisoners that would be taken into their 
towns and villages after Clinton’s army had destroyed 
their corn, that they would be tied to the stake and 
suffer a cruel death; they had now an inch of ground 
to fight on, and if they failed, it would only be death, 
and they might as well die one way as another. That 
day passed away, and, having encamped for the night, 
they lay as before. In the morning they came to the 
river, and saw their canoes: they had descended the 
river and run their canoes up on Little Tunkhannock 
Creek, so called: they now crossed the river, and set 
their canoes adrift. Lieutenant Van Campen renewed 
his suggestion to his companions to despatch them that. 
night, and urged that they must decide the question. 
They agreed to make the trial; but how should they 
do it, was the question. Disarm them, and each take 
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a tomahawk, and come to close work at once. There 
were three of them: plant the blows with judgment 
and three times three would make nine, and the tenth 
one they might kill at leisure. They agreed to dis- 
arm the Indians, and, after that, one take possession 
of the guns and fire, at the one side of the four, and 
the other two take tomahawks on the other side and 
despatch them.' Van Campen observed that would 
be a very uncertain way; the first shot fired would 
give the alarm; they would discover it to be the 
prisoners, and might defeat them; but he had to yield 
to their plan. Peter Perce was chosen to fire the 
guns, Pike and Van Campen to tomahawk. They cut 
and carried plenty of wood to give them a good fire; 
the prisoners were tied and laid in their places. After 
Van Campen laid down, one of the Indians had oc- 
casion to: use his knife; he dropped it at Van Cam- 
pen’s feet, who turned his foot over it and concealed it; 
the Indians all lay down and fell asleep. About mid- 
night Van Campen got up and found them in sound 
sleep; he slipped to Pence, who rose; Van Campen 
cut him loose, and handed him the knife; he did the 
same for the lieutenant, who in turn took the knife 
and cut Pike loose; in a minute’s time they disarmed 
the Indians. Pence took his station at the guns. 
Pike and Van Campen with their tomahawks took 
their stations; Van Campen was to tomahawk three 
on the right wing, and Pike two on the left. That 
moment Pike’s two awoke, and were getting up; here 
Pike proved a coward, and laid down. It was a criti- 
cal moment. Van Campen saw there was no time to 
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be lost; their heads turned up fair; and he despatched 
them in a moment, and turned to his lot as per agree- 
ment, and, as he was about to despatch the last on his 
side of the fire, Pence shot and did“ good execution ; 
there was only one at the off wing that his ball did net 
reach; his name was Mohawk, a stout, bold, daring 
fellow. In the alarm, he jumped off about three rods 
from the fire; he saw it was the prisoners that made 
the attack, and, giving the war-whoop, he darted to 
take possession of the guns;.Van Campen ‘was too 
quick for him. As he raised his tomahawk, the In- 
dian turned quick to jump from him; he followed 
him and struck at him, but missing his head, the 
tomahawk struck his shoulder, or rather the back of 
his neck; he pitched forward and fell; at the same 
time, Van Campen’s foot slipped, and he fell. by his 
side; they clinched; the«Indian’s arm was naked; 
he caught Van Campen round the neck, who:at the 
same time caught him with his left arm yound. his 
body, and gave him a close hug, and felt for his knife, 
but could not reach it. | 

“Ta the scuffle, Van Campen’s tomahawk dropped 
out. His head was under the wounded shoulder, and 
he was almost suffocated with blood.. Van Campen 
made’ a violent spring, and broke from his hold: they 
both rose at the same time, and the Indian ran;:it took 
Van Campen some time to clear the blood from his. 
eyes; his tomahawk got covered up, and he could not 
find it in time to overtake the Indian, who was the only 
one of the party that escaped. Pike was powerless. 
Van Campéh always had a reverence for Christian 
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devotion. Pike was trying to pray, and Pence swear- 
ing at him, charging him with cowardice, and saying 
it was no time to pray—he ought:to fight; they were 
masters of the ground, and in possession of all their 
guns, blankets, match-coats, &. Van Campen then 
went to work to scalp the Indians, and, recovering 
the scalps of his father, brother, and others, he strung 
them all-on his belt for safe-keeping. They kept their 
ground till morning, and built a raft, it being near the 
bank of the river where they had encamped, about 
fifteen miles below Tioga Point: they got all their 
plunder on it, and'set sail for Wyoming, the nearest set- 
tlement.. Thefr raft gave.way, when they made for 
land, and lost considerable property, though they saved 
their guns and:ammunition. They reached Wyalusing 
late in the afternoon. Came to the Narrows; dis- 
covered a smoke below, and a raft lying at the shore, 
by which they were certain that a party of Indians had 
passed them in the course of the day, and had halted 
for the night. ‘ There wae no alternative for them but 
to rout them or go over the mountain; the snow on 
thé north side of the hill was deep; they knew from 
the appearance of the raft that the party must be 
small; they had two rifles each; their only fear 
was of Pike’s cowardice. To know the worst, it 
-was agteed that Van Campen should ascertain their 
number and give the signal for the attack. He crept 
down the side of the hill, so near as to see their fires 
and packs, but saw no Indians. He concluded they 
had gone hunting for meat, and that this was a good 


opportunity for them to make off with their raft to 
2E 
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the opposite side of the river. He gave the signal; 
they came and threw their packs on the raft, which 
was made of small, dry pine timber. With poles and 
paddles Wan Campen drove her briskly across the 
river, and had got nearly out of reach of shot, when 
two of the Indians came in; they fired, but their shots 
did no injury; they soon got under cover of an island, 
and went several miles; they had waded deep creeks 
through the day, and the night was cold; landing on 
an island, they. found a sink-hole in which they made 
their fire; after warming, they were alarmed by a 
cracking in the crust; Pike supposed the Indians had 
got on to the island, and was calling for quarters; to 
keep him quiet they. threatened him with his life; the 
stepping grew plainer, and seemed coming directly. to 
the fire; Van Campen kept a watch, and soon a noble 
raccoon came under the light. . He shot the raccodn, 
when Pike jumped up.and called out, ‘Quarters, gen- 
tlemen: quarters, gentlemen.’ Van Campen took the 
game by the leg and threw it down to the fire, ‘ Here, 
you cowardly rascal, he cried, ‘skin that, and give us 
a roast for supper. The next night they reached 
Wyoming, and there was much joy to see them; they. 
rested one day, and it being not safe to go to North- 

wmberland by land, they procured a canoe, and de- 
scended the river by night; they came to fort Jenkins 
before day, where they found Colonel Kelly and about 
one hundred men encamped out of the fort; he came 
across fromthe west branch by the heads of Chillis- 
quaka to Fishing Creek, the end of the Nob Mountain, 
where Van Campen’s father and brother were killed; 
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he had buried the lieutenant’s father and uncle; but 
of the brother, who was burnt, a small part of him 
only was to be found. Colonel Kelly informed him 
that his: mother and ‘her children were in the fort, 
and it was thought that he was killed likewise.” 

“That Pike ought to have been killed and scalped for 
his cowardly conduct,” remarked one of the new-comers. 

“The idea of a man’s prayin’ when he ought to 
fight for his freedom, strikes me as the deepest prosti- 
tution of a sacred ceremony,” said Jaek Williams. 

“The party might have been roasted to death if 
their safety rested with Pike’ 8 prayin’,” remarked 
Captain Fleehart. 

“God helps the bold who strike for the right,” said 
Prentice. 

“T say, Jack Williams, J sniny Magee, Micky, and 
Vansan, do you go out, and guard in place of those 
half-froze critters,” said Fleehart. 

The men promptly obeyed; for although the fire 
was very attractive, they felt for their companions 
exposed to the biting air. Soon after, Owen Little, 
Jonas Wiley, Bill Hawkins, and Sam Briarly came 
in and seatéd themselves near the fire. — 

“Rather nippin’, a‘n’t it?” said Fleehart. 

.“Phew! It’s cold enough to-night to freeze an oak 
to death,” said Owen Little. 

“Wus'n that. ‘It's froze my hair jest as stiff as 
goose-quills,” said Sam Briarly. 

“Tt froze me so out thar in the woods, that I 
couldn’t speak. I kept tryin’ and tryin’, until I had 
a whole mouthful of ice,” remarked Hurlbut. 
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“Such words wale freezing,” said, Prentice... - 

~“T expected to hear a yarn like that from ‘the 
screamer,” said Fleehart. 

_ “It’s a fact, or else thar’s no truth j in. iran Hala 
If: the words didn’t freeze in my mouth, it sartinly 
seemed so to me,” replied Hurlbut. 

“Wull, what did you see, Owen? Any red-skins 
nearer -the block than the other side of the river?” 
inquired Fleehart. | 

“None. Sam seed two or three of? em walking up 
the shore, and says he thinks the whole party'll cross 
above and attack from that direction. But it’s my 
belief that they’ll divide into three parties, on both 
sides and in the rear of the fort,” replied Owen Little. 

“They may attack on the whole four sides, if they 
choose. If they don’t get as good a trouncin’ as ever 
they had, I don’t know. good powder,” said Fleehart. 

“I wish I had two or three of ’em at arm’s length 
now,” said Hurlbut, stretching himself. : 

“Two or three Shawanees would be a few more 
than you would like to meet,” said Prentice. 

“Come, Prentice, I see some of the men are gettin’ 
drowsy, as if they didn’t expect to have any work to 
do. Wake ’em up with some of your yarns. - You've 
a: good ‘many loads when theres but little use of 
firin’,” said Fleehart. 

“+ T shall remember that hereafter,” replied Prentice. 
“TI never cared about spending breath. to amuse you. 
T was always invited.” 

 Wagh! man. I don’t swant you to take a I 
say as meant to cut. I spoke ina joke. Go on now 
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with one of your yarns, and you'll oblige me,” said 
Fleehart. 

Prentice had pride, and that pride had been wounded, 
So that he would not consent A tell “a yarn” until 
all the party had entreated him, and Fleehart had 
made ample apology for ‘his offensive remark. He 
then commenced. 
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Audubon. 


- @ubenture of Audubon. 


“I HAVE been for’some time trying to recall an ad- 
venture which was related to me by one of the most 
extraordinary men I ever met. His name was Audu- 
bon. I accidentally met him at a cabin on the Ohio, 
near the Wabash, where we both stopped for the night. 

He told me that he had travelled over a great tract 
of the Western country, chiefly for the ae of 
studying the varieties of birds.” 

“ An enthusiastic naturalist!” said Owen Little. 
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“Yes; he seemed to have a deeper and more.earnest 
love for nature than any man Tever knew. He wore 
the usual hunting-dress, and was a fine, noble-looking 
man. His ‘dog and gun were his only companions 
on his journey. Well, Mr. Audubon told me that he 
was on his return from the Upper Mississippi, and 
found himself obliged to cross a prairie of great width. 

“ The weather was fine—all around him was as fresh 
and blooming as if it had just issued from the bosom 
of nature. His knapsack, his gun, and his dog were 
all he had for baggage and company. But, although 
well moccasined, he moved slowly along, attracted 
by the brilliancy of the flowers, and the gambols of 
the fawns around their dams, to all appearance as 
thoughtless of danger as he himself. | 

“ His march was of long duration; he saw the sun 
sinking beneath the horizon long before he could per- 
celve any appearance of woodland, and nothing in the 
shape of matt had he met with that day. The track 
which he followed was only an old Indian trace, and 
as darkness overshaded the prairie, he felt: some desire 
to reach at least a copse, in which he might lie down 
to rest. The nighthawks were skimming over and 
around him, attracted by the buzzing wings of the 
beetles which form their food; and the distant howling 
of wolves gave him some hope that he should soon 
arrive at the skirts of some woodland. e 3 

“He did so, and almost at the same instant a fire- 
light attracting his eye, he moved towards it, full of 
confidence that it proceeded from the camp of some 
wandering Indians. He was mistaken. He dis 
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covered by its glare that it was from the hearth of a 
smali log cabin, and that a tall figure passed and re- 
passed between it and him, as if paauy, engaged in 
household arrangements. 

“He reached the spot, and, presenting himself at 
the door, asked the tall figure, which proved to be a 
woman, if he might take shelter under her roof for the 
night. Her voice was gruff, and her attire negligently 
thrown about her. She answered in the affirmative. 
He walked in, took a wooden stool, and quietly seated 
himeelf by the fire. The next object -that- attracted 
his notice was a finely-formed young Indian, resting 
his head between his hands, with his elbows on his 
knees. A long bow rested against the log wall near 
him, while a quantity of arrows and two or three 
raccoon-skins lay at his féet. He moved not: he ap- 
parently breathed not. Accustomed to the habits of 
the Indians, and knowing that they pay little attention 
to the approach of civilized strangers, Audubon ad- 
dressed him in French, a language not, unfrequently 
partially known to the people in that neighbourhood. 
He raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes with 
his finger, and gave the naturalist a significant glance 
with the other. His face was covered with blood. 
The fact was, that an hour before this, as he was ‘in 
the act of discharging an arrow at.a raccoon in the 
top: ‘ef-a tree, the arrow had split upon the cord, and 
sprang back with such violence into his right eye as 
to destroy it for ever. 

“Heeling hungry, Audubon inquired.wwhat sort of 
fare he might expect. Such a thing as a bed was not 
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to be seen, but many large untanned bear and buffalo 
hides lay piled in a corner. He drew a fine time-piece 
from his breast, and told the woman that-it was late, 
and that he was fatigued. She had espied his watch, 
the richness of which seemed to operate upon her 
feelings with electric quickness. She told him that 
there was plenty of venison and jerked buffalo-meat, 
and that, on removing the ashes, he would find a cake. 
But his watch had struck her fancy, and her curiosity 
had to be gratified by an immediate sight of it. He 
took off the gold chain that secured it from around 
his neck, and presented it to her. She was all ecstasy, 
spoke of its beauty, asked him its value, and put the 
chain around her brawny neck, saying, how happy the 
possession of such a watch would make her. Thought- 
less, and, as Audubon fancied himself, in so retired a 
spot, secure, he paid little attention to her talk or her 
movements. He helped his dog to a good supper of 
venison, and was not long in satisfying the demands 
of his own appetite. 

“The Indian rose from his seat, as if in extreme 
suffering. He passed and repassed Audubon several 
times, and once pinched him on the side so violently, 
that the pain nearly brought forth an exclamation of 
anger. Audubon looked at him. Their eyes met; 
but the Indian’s look was so forbidding, that it struck a 
chil into the more nervous part of Audubon’s system. 
The Indian again seated himself, drew his butcher- 
knife from its greasy scabbard, examined its edge, as 
one would that of a razor suspected dull, replaced it, 
and again taking his tomahawk from his back, filled 
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the pipe of it’ with tobacco, and sent Audubon ex- 
‘pressive glances whenever their hostess chanced to 
have her back towards them. 

* Never until that moment had Auaubon’ S senses 
been awakened to the danger which he now suspected 
to be about him. Audubon returned glance for glance 
to. his companion, and rested well assured that, what- 
ever enemies he might aoa the Indian was not of 
their number. | 

“ Audubon asked the woman for his watch, wound 
it up, and, under pretence of wishing fo see how the 
weather might probably be on the morrow, took -up 
his gun, and walked out of the cabin. He slipped a 
ball into each barrel, scraped the edges of his flints, 
renewed the primings, and, returning to the hut, gave 
a favourable account of his observations. He took a 
few bear-skins, made a pallet of them, and, calling.his 
faithful dog to his side, he lay down, with the gun 
close to his body, and, in a few minutes was, to all 
appearance, fast asleep. 

“ A short time had elapsed, when some voices were 
heard, and from the corner of his eyes he saw two 
athletic youths making their entrance, bearing a dead 
stag ona pole. They disposed of their burden, and, 
asking for whisky, helped themselves freely to it. 
Observing Audubon and the wounded Indian, they 
asked who Audubon was, and why the devil that 
rascal (meanin g the Indian, who, they knew under- 
stood not a word of English) was in the house, The 
mother—for so she proved.to bep—bade them speak less 
loudly, made mention of Audubon’s watch, and took 
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them to a corner, where a conversation took place, the 
purport of which it required little shrewdness in Au- 
dubon to guess. He tapped his dog gently. The dog 
moved his tail, and with indescribable pleasure he saw 
his fine eyes alternately fixed on his master and raised 
towards the trioin the corner. The Indian exchanged 
a last glance with Audubon. | 

“The lads had eaten and drunk themselves into 
such condition, that Audubon looked upon them as 
hors de combat; and. the frequent visits of the whisky 
bottle to the ugly mouth of their dam, he hoped, would 
reduce her to a like state.. Judge of his astonishment, 
when he saw this incarnate fiend take a large carving- 
knife to the grind-stone to whet its edge. Audubon 
saw her pour the water on the turning-machine, and 
watched her working away with the dangerous instru- 
ment, until the sweat covered every part of his body, 
in despite of his determination to defend himself to 
the last. Her task finished, she walked to her reeling 
sons, and said, ‘There, that'll soon settle him! Boys, 
kill you———, and then for the watch.’ 

“ Audubon turned, cocked his gun-locks silently, 
touched his faithful companion, and lay ready to start 
up and shoot the first who might attempt his life. 
The moment was fast approaching, and that night 
might have been his last in this world, had not Provi- 
dence made preparations for his reseue. All was 
ready. The infernal hag was advancing slowly, pro- 
bably contemplating the best way of despatching him, 
while her sons should be engaged with the Indian. 
Audubon was several times on the eve of rising and 
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shooting her on the spot: but she was not to be 
punished thus. The door was’ suddenly opened, and 
there entered two stout travellers, each with a long 
rifle on his shoulder. Audubon bounced up on his 
feet, and, making them most heartily welcome, told 
them how well it was for him that they should have 
arrived at that moment. The tale was told in a 
minute. The drunken sons were secured, and the 
woman, in spite of her defence and vociferations, 
shared the same fate. The Indian fairly danced with 
joy, and gave them to understand that, as he could 
not sleep for pain, he would watch over them. You 
may suppose they slept much less than they-talked. 
The two strangers gave the naturalist an account of 
their once having been themselves in a somewhat 
similar situation. | 

“Day came, fair and rosy, and with it the punish- 
ment of the captives. They were now quite sobered. 
Their feet were unbound, but their arms were securely 
tied. Audubon and his friends marched them into 
the woods off the road, and having used them as regu- 
lators were wont to use such delinquents, they set fire 
to the cabin, gave all the skins and implements to the 
young -Indian warrior, and proceeded well pices 
towards the settlements.” 

“That was a well-told story, and .a thrilling ad- 
venture,” said Owen Little. “But I should like to 
know what was done to the varmints. Audubon 
didn’t let ’em chear with a whole skin, did he?” 

_ They were punished by the burning of their cabin, 
and the giving away of their arms and skins. But I 
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believe, Audubon’s friends. gave them a few stripes or 
kicks in addition,” replied Prentice. 

_ They ought to have been strung up like dogs,” 
said Jack Williams. ‘“ No doubt they had murdered 
many a traveller in the way they meant to murder 
Audubon; and it would have been just to have put 
em quiet.” 

“You're a savage, Jack, you are,” said Wander. 

“Why ?—because I think sich folks ought to be 
strung up? It saves life to hang murderers,” replied 
Williams. 

“That's the justification of capital punishment i in 
civilized society. But we won't argue that question, 
now. It might mix a little softness with our fighting 
when the Shawanees come up to the work,” said 
Prentice. 

“Jack’s too fond of fighting with aT If I 
hadn’t seed ‘him, I wouldn’t believe that he could 
fight in any other way,” said Wiley. 

“Jest try my meat, old boy, will yer?” said Wil- 
hams. 

S Kzra, give these raw men ‘some notion of block- 
house sieges, can’t you? That is, I mean, tell ’em 
about some particular attack on a block, that they 
may know bn whet they’ ve got to stand,” said 
Fleehart. 

“T should. suppose : they knew something of such 
attacks,” replied Prentice. “But Ill try to oblige 
you, and it will not harm the new members of the 
garrison. There was the attack on Wheeling, an 


account of which I received from Jack Lynn, one of 
2F | 
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the rangers of Bryant's station. I'll try to recollect 
the incidents of that siege, if you wish to hear the 
account.” 

“Oh! certainly; any thing for a story; you know 
best,” said Joe Morland. These remarks were echoed 
by the rest of the party, and Prentice, after a short 
pause, proceeded. 
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attack on WAheeling Hart? 


“T BELIEVE I have the incidents :—On the Ist of 
September, 1782, John Lynn, being engaged in 
watching the warriors’ paths north-west of the: Ohio, 
discovered the Indians marching with great. expedi- 
tion for Wheeling, and, hastening to warn the inhabit- 
ants of the danger which was threatening them, swam 
the river, and reached the village but a little while 
before the savage army made its appearance. The 
fort was at this time’ without any regular garrison, 
and depended for defence exclusively on the exertions 
of those who sought security within its walls. The 
brief space of time which elapsed between the alarm 
by Lynn and the arrival of the Indians permitted 
only those. who were immediately present to retire 
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into it, and when the attack was commenced, there 
were not within its palisades twenty effective men to 
oppose the assault. The dwelling-house of Colonel 
Ebenezer Zane, standing. about forty yards from the 
fort, contained the military stores which had been 
furnished by the government of Virginia, and as it was 
admirably situated as an outpost from which to 
annoy the savages in their onsets, he resolved on 
maintaining possession of it, as well to aid in the 
defence of the fort as for the preservation of the 
ammunition. “Andrew Scott, George Green, Mrs. 
Zane, Molly Scott, and Miss McCullough were all 
who remained with him. The kitchen. (adjoining) 
was occupied by Sam, (a negro belonging to Colonel 
Zane,) and Kate, his wife. Colonel Silas Zane com- 
manded in the fort. 

“When the savage army approached, ‘the British 
colours were waving over them; and before a shot 
was discharged at the fort, they demanded the sur- 
render of the garrison. No answer was deigned to 
this demand but the firing of several shot (by order 
of Silas Zane).at the standard which they bore, 
and the savages rushed to the assault. <A well- 
directed and brisk fire, opened upon: them from Colonel 
Zane’s house and the fort, soon drove them back. 
Agam they rushed forward, and again were they 
repulsed. The number of arms in the house and fort, 
and the great exertions of the women in moulding 
bullets, loading guns, and handing them to the men, 
enabled them. to fire so briskly, yet so effectively, as 
to cause the savages to recoil from every charge. 
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The darkness of night soon suspended their attacks, 
and afforded a temporary repose to the besieged. Yet 
were the assailants not wholly inactive. Having 
suffered severely by the galling fire poured upon them 
from the house, they determined on reducing it to 
ashes. For this purpose, when all was quietness and 
silence, a savage, with a firebrand in his hand, crawled 
to the kitchen, and, raising himself from the ground, 
Waving it to and fro to rekindle its flame, and: about 
to apply it to the building, received a shot which 
forced him to let fall the instrument of destruction 
and hobble howling away. The vigilance of Sam had 
detected him in time to thwart his purpose. 

“On the return of light, the savages were seen yet 
environing the fort, and although for some time they 
delayed to renew their suspended assault, yet it was 
evident they had not given over its contemplated re- 
duction. They were engaged in making such prepa- 
rations as they were confident would insure success 
to their exertions. ; 

“Soon after the firing of the preceding day had 
subsided, a small boat, proceeding from Fort Pitt to 
the Falls of Ohio, with cannon-balls for the use of the 
troops there, put to shore at Wheeling, and the man 
who had charge of her, although discovered and 
slightly wounded by the savages, reached the postern 
and was admitted to the fort. The boat of course fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and they resolved on 
using the balls aboard for the demolition of the 
fortress. To this end they procured a log with a 


cavity as nearly corresponding with the size of the 
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ball as they could, and binding it closely with some 
chains taken from a shop near by, charged it heavily, 
and pointing it towards the fort, in imagination beheld 
its walls tumbling into ruin, and the garrison bleeding 
under the strokes and gashes of their tomahawks and 
scalping-knives. All things being ready, the match 
was applied. A dreadful explosion ensued. Their 
cannon burst—its fragments flew in every direction— 
and, instead of being the cause of ruin to the fort, was 
the source of injury only to themselves, Several 
were killed, many wounded, and all dismayed by the 
event. Recovering from the shock, they presently 
returned with redoubled animation to the charge. 
Furious from disappointment, exasperated with the 
unforeseen yet fatal result, they pressed to the 
assault with the blindness of frenzy. Still they were 
received with a fire so constant and deadly, that. they 
were again forced to retire, and most opportunely for 
the garrison. . 

“When Lynn gave the alarm that an Indian army 
was approaching, the fort having been, for some time, 
unoccupied by a garrison, and Colonel Zane’s house 
being used as a powder-magazine, those who retired 
into.the fortress had to take with them a supply of 
ammunition for its defence. The supply of powder, 
deemed ample at the time, by reason of the long con- 
tinuance of the savages, and the repeated endeavours 
made by them ‘to storm the fort, was now almost 
entirely exhausted, a few loads only remaining. In 
this emergency, it became necessary to replenish their 
stock from the abundance of that article in Colonel 
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Zane’s house. During the: continuance -of the last 
assault; apprized of its scarcity, and aware of the 
danger which would inevitably ensue, should the 
savages, after being again driven back, return to the 
assault before a fresh supply could be obtained, it 
was proposed that one of their fleetest men should 
endeavour to reach the house, obtain a keg, and return 
with it to the fort.. It was an enterprise full of 
dangers, but many of the chivalric spirits then pent 
up within the fortress were willing to encounter 
them all. 

“Among those who volunteered to go on this 
service, was Elizabeth, the younger sister of Colonel 
Zane. She was then young, active, and athletic— 
with courage to dare danger, and fortitude to sustain 
her in the midst of it. Disdaining to weigh the 
hazard of her own life against the risk of that of 
others, when told that a man would encounter less 
danger by reason of his greater fleetness, she replied, 
‘And should he fall, his loss will be more severely felt. 
You have not one man to spare—a woman will not 
be missed in the defence of the fort.” Her services 
were accepted. Divesting herself of some of her 
garments, as tending to impede her motions, she 
stood prepared for the hazardous adventure, and, when 
the gate was. opened, she bounded forth with the 
buoyancy of hope and in the confidence of success. 
Wrapt in amazement, the Indians beheld her spring 
forward, and only exclaiming, ‘A squaw, a squaw, no 
attempt was made to interrupt her progress. Arrived 
at the door, she proclaimed her embassy. Colonel 
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Zane fastened .a table-cloth around her waist, and 
emptying into it a keg of powder, again she ventured 
forth. The Indians were no longer passive. Ball 
after ball passed whizzing, but harmless by. She 
reached the gate, and entered the fort in safety. 

‘‘ Another instance of heroic daring occurred. When 
intelligence of the investure of Wheeling by the 
savages reached Shepherd’s fort, a party was immedi- 
ately detached from it, to try and gain admission into 
the besieged fortress and aid in its defence. Upon 
arriving in view, it was found that the attempt would 
be unavailing, and the detachment consequently pre- 
pared to return. Francis Duke was unwilling to turn 
his back on a people. straitened as he knew the 
besieged must be, and declared his intention of en- 
deavouring to reach the fort, that he might contribute 
to its defence. It was useless to dissuade him from 
the attempt; he knew its danger, but he ‘also knew 
their weakness, and, putting spurs to his horse, rode 
briskly forward, calling aloud, ‘Open the gate—open 
the gate!’ He was seen from the fort, and the gate 
loosed for his admission; but he did not live to reach 
it; pierced by the bullets of the savages, he fell, to 
the regret of all. Such noble daring deserved a better 
fate. 

“During that night and the next day, the Indians 
still maintained the siege, and made frequent attempts 
to take the fort by storm, but they were invariably 
repulsed by the deadly fire of the garrison and the 
few brave men in Colonel Zane’s house. On the 
third night, despairing of success, they resnlved on 
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raising the siege; and, leaving one hundred chosen 
warriors to scour and lay waste the country, the 
remainder of their army retreated across the Ohio, 
and encamped at the Indian Spring—five miles from 
the river. Their loss in the various assaults upon the 
fort could not be ascertained, but was, doubtless, very 
considerable. Of the garrison, none were killed, and 
only two wounded: the heroic Francis Duke was the 
only white who fell during the siege.” 

‘That was a bold attack, and a brave defence; and 
you gave us an account of it in a very pootty manner; 
but it a’n’t the kind of an attack that I wanted to 
hear of. The red-skins must have had a poor leader, 
else they would a tried more sarcumventions,’ said 
Fleehart. 

“Tt is true, the Indians did not display much 
stratagem in the attack; but in the boldness of the 
assault, and the completeness and heroism of the 
defence, I think the affair will stand a comparison 
with the most glorious recorded in the border history 
of our. country,” said Prentice. 

At this point in the conversation, Captain Fleehart 
ordered out a new set of sentries, and went himself 
to see how things stood in the vicinity of the block- 
‘house. The captain would not order Prentice to 
perform his share of sentinel duty,.as he thought the 
schoolmaster would be of most service in awakening 
the spirit of the men with stories of heroic adventure 
and fortitude. The fact was, Prentice had a more 
lively imagination than was consistent with the cha- 


racter of a quick, clear-eyed ranger, and the chanceg. 
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were, that he would be busy with inventing stories, 
or reciting poetical addresses to the night, when: he 
should be keenly on the watch. This, Fleehart knew, 
and he treated him accordingly. 

“Mr. Prentice, what do you think of Roundhead’s 
ability in conducting an attack?” inquired Wander. 

“T believe he is inferior only to Tecumseh,’ ’ replied 
Prentice. “As fertile of stratagem, and as quick to 
see the weak points of an enemy, he also equals that 
chief in courage. But in that strength of character 
and daring activity which have raised Tecumseh to 
the height of power among his race, I think Round- 
head cannot be compared with him. The Shawanees 
have produced many good military commanders; for 
war seems to be their chief delight.” 

“Yes, they have produced many complete warriors,” 
said Owen Little. “But of all of ’em, my favourite 
was Cornstalk. There was more of the open, noble- 
hearted man about that chief, than there was in the 
composition of any Injun I ever knew of.’ 

“J always admired Cornstalk,” said Prentice. “If 
ever there was an Indian wronged and inhumanly 
treated by the whites, he was the man. Did any of 
you ever hear an account of his death ?” | 

“Tye heard he was murdered by whites; but don’t 
_know why, or wherefore,” replied Owen Little. 
- “Tell us about it, Prentice,” said Hurlbut. 
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PAurder of Cornstalk and his Son. 


“CERTAINLY: I thought you had all heard the par- 
ticulars of the affair,” said Prentice. “It was the 
murder of Cernstalk and his son which gave rise to 
that uncontrollable hatred which the Shawanees, 
above all other tribes, bear to the whites, Karly in 
1777, I think it was—yes, 1777—a confederacy of the 
tribes north-west of the Ohio was brought about by 
the influence of British agents. The assent of the 
Shawanees, however, was wanting. Cornstalk was at 
the head of that tribe, and he wished to remain 
friendly to the colonies. 

“All his influence, with all his energy, was exerted 
to prevent his brethren from again involving them- 
selves in a war with the whites. But it was likely to 
be in vain. Many of his warriors had fallen at the 
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mouth of the Kenhawa, and his people had suffered 
severely during the continuance of that war; they 
were, therefore, too.intent on retaliation to listen to 
the sage counsel of their chief. In this posture of 
affairs, Cornstalk, in the spring of 1777, visited the 
fort which had been erected at Point Pleasant after 
the campaign of 1774, in company with the Red 
Hawk and another Indian. Captain Matthew Ar- 
buckle was then commandant of the garrison, and 
when Cornstalk’. communicated to him the hostile 
preparations of ‘the: Indians—that the Shawanees 
alone were wanting to render a confederacy complete 
—that, as the ‘current set so strongly against the 
colonies, even they would float with the stream in 
despite of his endeavours to stem it,’ and that hostili- 
ties would commence immediately, he deemed it 
prudent to detain him and his companions as Hostages 
for the peace and neutrality of the different tribes of 
Indians in‘Ohio. He at the same time acquainted the 
newly: organized government of Virginia with the 
information which ‘he had received from Cornstalk, 
and the-course which he had taken with that chief 
end the others who ‘accompanied him to the garrison. 

- “Upon. the receipt of . this: intelligence, it was 
resolved, if. volunteers.could be had for this purpose, 
to march an: army into the Indian eountry, and effec- 

lly-gocompiish the objects which had been proposed 

» he‘Meinved in the campaign of Lord Dunmory, in 
ee “-wolunteers in Augusta and Bottetourt 
‘rendezvous aéearly as possible. at the mouth. 

of the Big Kenawh: ba, Where they would be joined by. 
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other troops under General Hand, who would then 
assume the command of the whole expedition. 

“In pursuance of this resolve, three or four compa- 
nies only were raised in the counties of Bottetourt and 
Augusta, and these immediately commenced their 
march to the place of general rendezvous, under the 
cemmand of Colonel George Skillern. In the Green- 
brier country, great exertions were made by the 
militia officers there to obtain volunteers, but with 
little effect. One company only was formed, consist- 
ing of thirty men, and the officers, laying aside all 
distinctions of rank, placed themselves in the line as 
common soldiers, and proceeded to Point Pleasant with 
the troops led on by Colonel Skillern. Upon their 
arrival at that place, nothing had been heard of 
General Hand, or of the forces which it was expected 
would accompany him from Fort Pitt, and the volun- 
teers halted, to await some intelligence from him. 

“The provisions for the support of the army in its 
projected invasion of the Indian country were expected 
to be brought down the. river from Fort Pitt, and the 
troops under Colonel Skiilern had only taken with 
them what was deemed sufficient for their subsistence 
on their march to the -place of rendezvous. This 
stock was neatly exhausted, and the garrison was too 
ily supplied to admit of their drawing on its stores. 
While thus situated, and anxiously .awaiting the 
arrival of General Hand with his army and pro- 
visions, the officers held frequent conversations with 
Cornstalk, who seemed to take pleasure in acquaint- 
ing them withthe geography of the country west 
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of the Ohio River generally, and more particularly 
with fhat section of it lying between the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers. One afternoon, while 
he was engaged in delineating on the floor a map of 
that territory, with the various water-courses empty- 
ing into those two mighty streams, and describing 
the face of the country, its soil and climate, a voice 
was heard hallooing from the opposite shore of the 
Ohio, which he immediately recognised to be that of 
his son Ellinipsico, and who, coming over at the 
instance of Cornstalk, embraced him most affection- 
ately. Uneasy at the long absence of his father, and 
fearing that some unforeseen evil might have befallen 
him, he had come to learn some tidings of him here, 
knowing that it was the place which he had left the 
nation to go to. His visit was prompted by feelings 
which do honour to human nature—anxious solicitude 
for a father—but it was closed by a most terrible 
catastrophe. — | 

“Qn the day after the arrival of Ellinipsico, and 
while he was yet in the garrison, two men, from 
Captain Hall’s company of Rockbridge volunteers, 
crossed the Kenawha River on a hunting excursion. 
As they were returning to the canoe for the purpose 
of recrossing to the fort, after the termination of the 
hunt, Gilmore was espied by two Indians, concealed 
near the bank,who fired at, killed, and scalped him. 
At that instant, Captains Arbuckle and Stuart (the 
latter having accompanied the Greenbrier volunteers. 
as a private soldier) were standing on the point 
opposite ‘to where lay the canoe in which Hamilton 
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some astonishment that the men should be so indis- 
creet as to be shooting near to the encampment, 
contrary to commands. . They had scarcely time to 
express their disapprobatién at the supposed violation 
of orders, when Hamilton: was seen running down the 
bank of the river, and heard to exclaim that Gilmore 
was killed. A party of Captain Hall’s men immedi- 
ately sprang into a canoe and went over to relieve 
Hamilton from danger, and to bring the body of 
Gilmore to the encampment. Before they relanded 
with the bloody corpse of Gilmore, a cry arose, ‘Let us 
go and kill the Indians in the fort,’ and, pale with 
rage, they ascended the bank, with Captain Hall at 
their head, to execute their horrid purpose. It was 
vain to remonstrate. To the interference of Captains 
Arbuckle and Stuart to prevent the fulfilling of this 
determination they responded by cocking their guns 
and threatening instant death to any one who should 
dare to oppose them. 

“The interpreter’s wife, (who had lately returned 
from Indian captivity, and seemed to entertain a 
feeling of affection for Cornstalk and his companions,) 
seeing their danger, ran to their cabin to apprize them 
of it, and told them that Ellinipsico was charged with 
having brought with him the Indians who had killed 
Gilmore. This, however, he positively denied, aver- 
ring that he came alone, and with the sole object of 
learning something of his father. In this time, 
Captain Hall and his men had arrived within hearing, 
and Ellinipsico appeared much agitated. Cornstalk, 
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however, encouraged him to meet his fate composedly 

saying, ‘My son, the Great Spirit has seen fit that 
we should die together, and has sent you here to that 
end. It is his will, and let us submit—it is all for the 

best ;’ and, turning to meet his murderers at the door, 

received seven bullets in his body, and fell without a 

groan. 

“When the father fell, Ellinipsico continued still 
and passive, not even raising himself from the seat 
which he had occupied before they received notice 
that some infuriated whites were loudly demanding 
their immolation. He met death in that position, 
with the utmost composure and calmness. The 
trepidation which at first seized upon him was of but 
momentary duration, and was succeeded by a most 
dignified sedateness and stoical apathy. It was not 
so with the young Red Hawk. He endeavoured to 
conceal himself up the chimney of the cabin in which 
they were; but without success; he was soon dis- 
covered and killed. The remaining Indian was 
murdered by piecemeal, and with almost all those 
eircumstances of cruelty and horror which characterize 
the savage in wreaking vengeance upon an enemy. 

‘“‘Cornstalk is said to have had a presentiment of 
his approaching fate. On the day preceding his death, 
‘a council ofofficers was convoked in consequence of 
‘the continued absence of General Hand, and their 
entire ignorance of his force or movements, to consult 
and determine on what. would be the course for them 
to pursue under existing circumstances. Cornstalk 
was ddmitted to the council, and in the course of some 
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remarks with which he addressed it, said, ‘When I 
‘was young and went to war, I often thought each 
might be my last adventure, and I should return no 
more. I still lived. Now I am in the midst of you, 
who, if you choose, may kill me... I can die but once. 
It is alike to me whether now or hereafter.’ Little 
did those who were listening with delight to the elo- 
quence of his address, and deriving knowledge from 
his instruction, think to see him so quickly and in- 
humanly driven from the theatre of life. It was a 
fearful deed, and dearly was it expiated by others.” 

‘The murder was enough to poison the minds 
of the Shawanees against. the whites for ever,” said 
Wander. 

“It certainly has made them the most cruel and 
determined of our foes,” said Prentice. 

“Well, they won’t do much here,” said Fleehart, 
who had entered the room while Prentice was nar- 
rating the murder of Cornstalk. “I wish they'd come 
up to the tug at once; and not be dallyin’ around 
here, as they are.” 

“Did you see any of them near the block on this 
side ?” inquired Joe Moreland. 

“Yes, two or three near the end of the clearin’, 
spyin’ around. I had a notion to fire the swivel, to 
scare the red varmints; but I thought it would be a. 
waste of powder,” replied the captain. | 

“If they are beaten back, and I feel sure they will 
be, I think we ought to follow ’em up, and teach ’em 
how to go on-scalpin’ excursions when there’s snow 


on the. ground,” said Owen Little. 
2G2 
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“If they commence to back out, they'll be sure to 
find me at their backs. Wagh! do s’pose I'd let red-. 
skins walk away quietly after stirrin’ ‘me up in a fort? 
T-would have tickled the backs of that varmint Red- 
bird’s party, if I hadn’t thought that more of the men 
were hurt than there was,” said Eoenerte 

“My hands are itchin’ to tickle ’em,” said Hurlbut, 

“Tm almost froze for har.” 

“ Who's on the look-out now?” inquired : oe More- 
land. 

“Jonas Wiley, Bill ‘Hawkins, Charley Ratem, and 
Bill Boldus,” replied Fleehart. 

“Wiley’s on the river-side, of course. Who's on 
the swamp-side ?” inquired Joe. 

“ Bill’s in the rear. His eye’s as keen as an eagle’s, 
said Prentice. 

“ Come, Pe spin out again, will yer?” said 
Fleehart. | 

“You ha’n’t given these ere chaps any notion of 
a block-house siege yet, have you?” 

“Why, no; I hav’n’t told them of any siege in 
which the Indians made ‘use of many of their strata- 
gems,” replied Prentice. ) 

_ “Don’t you recollect the siege of Logan’s fort, in 
Kentucky, soon after the attack on Boonesboro?” in- 
quired Fleehart. 

“True enough: I had forgotten that. The Indians 
did make every exertion to reduce that fort, but Colo- 
nel Logan was too strong for them,” said Prentice. 

“Tell us about that siege,” said Hurlbut. . 

“Ay, do,” added Wander. | _ 
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“Just throw that bit of wood on the fire first, Joel; 
and, Micky, try if you can’t quit humming while I am 
talking. It disturbs me, and breaks the chain of my 
memory,” said Prentice. “Now to my narrative. 
Colonel Benjamin Logan emigrated to Kentucky, and 
erected a fort for his family, in 1775. The fort stood 
near where Stanford now stands. The account of the 
siege which I am about to give you is important, as it 
shows that Colonel Logan then possessed those quali- 
ties which afterwards raised him to high command. 

“In the assault on Boone’s fort, the Indians soon 
became satisfied that it was impregnable against them, 
and. although their repulse was not as signal here as 
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it had been at Harrodsburg, yet they soon withdrew 
from the contest and marched towards Logan’s fort, 
having killed one and wounded four of the whites. 

“Several causes combined to render an attack on the 
fort at Logan’s station an event of most fearful conse- 
quence. Its inmates had been but. a short time in 
the country, and were not provided with an ample sup- 
ply either of provisions or ammunition. They were 
few in number, and though of determined ’spirit and 
undaunted fortitude, yet. such was the disparity be- 
tween thirteen and two hundred—the force of the 
garrison and the force of the assailants—joined to 
their otherwise destitute situation, that hepe itself 
could scarcely live in so perilous a situation. Had 
this been the first pomt against which the enemy 
levelled their operations when they arrived in the 
country, it must have fallen before them. But. by 
deferring the attack on it till they had been repulsed 
at the two other forts, the garrison was allowed time, 
and availing themselves of it to fortify their position 
-more strongly, the issue was truly most fortunate, 
thaygh unexpected. 

“Qn the night preceding the commencement of the 
attack on the fort,.the Indians had approached near 
to it unperceived, and secreted themselves in a cane- 
brake which had been suffered to remain around the 
cabins. Early in the morning, the women went. out 
to nfilk, guarded by most of the garrison, and, before 
they were aware of impending danger, the concealed 
Indians opened a general fire, which killed three of 
the men and droye the others hastily within ‘the fort. 
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“ One of the men who had fallen on the first fire of 
the Indians, and had been supposed by his comrades 
to be dead, was in truth, though badly wounded, yet 
still alive, and was observed feebly struggling to crawl 
towards the fort. The fear of mangling from the 
horrid scalping-knife, and of tortures from more bar- 
barous instruments, seemed to abate his exertions in 
dragging his wounded body along, lest’ he should be 
discovered and borne off by some infuriated and un- 
feeling savage. It was doubtful, too, whether his 
strength would endure long enough to enable him to 
reach the gate, even if unmolested by any apprehen- 
sion of danger. The magnanimous and intrepid Lo- 
gan resolved on making an effort to save him. He 
endeavoured to raise volunteers to accompany him 
without the fort and bring in their poor wounded 
companion. It seemed as if courting the quick em- 
brace of death, and even his adventurous associates 
for an instant shrank from the danger. At length, a 
man by the name of Martin, who plumed himself on 
rash and daring deeds, consented to aid in the enter- 
prise, and the two proceeded towards the gate. Here 
the spirit of Martin forsook him, and he recoiled from 
the hazardous adventure. Logan was then alone. 
He beheld the feeble but wary exertions of his un- 
fortunate comrade entirely subside, and he could not 
hesitate. He rushed quickly through the gate, caught 
the unhappy victim in his arms, and bore him tri- 
umphantly into the fort, amid a shower of bullets 
aimed at him, and, some of which buried Sone 
in the palisades close by his head.”” 
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“That was as noble an act as I ever heard of,” said 

Joe Moreland. ’ 
“A whole-hearted man, that Logan said Little. 

“Yes: to place your own life in such imminent 
danger to save a fellow-creature, is the noblest ‘act 
you can perform. It buries self in a broad and ex- 
alted feeling. But to return to my narrative: | 

“The siege being maintained by the Indians, the 
ammunition of the garrison was nearly exhausted in 
repelling the frequent assaults made on the fort, and 
it was apparent that the enemy did not intend speedily 
to withdraw their forces. Parties of Indians were fre- 
quently detached from the main body, as well to ob- 
tain a supply of provisions by hunting as to intercept 
and cut off any aid which might be sent to Logan’s 
station from the other forts. . In this posture of affairs, 
it was impossible that the garrison could long hold 
out, unless its military stores. could be replenished; 
and, to effect this, under existing circumstances, ap- 
peared to be almost impossible. Harrodsburg and 
Boonesborough were not themselves amply provided 
with stores; and had it been otherwise, so closely was 
the intermediate country between them and Logan’s 
guarded by the savages, that no communication could 
be carried from one to the other of.them. The settle- 
ment on the Holstein was the nearest point from which 
it would be practicable to derive a supply of ammuni- 
tion, and the distance to that aaa as was 
considerable. . 

Logan knew: the aaa which must result to the 
garrison from “being weakened as much as it must be 
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by sending a portion of it on this hazardous enter- 
‘prise; but he also knew that the fort could not be 
preserved from falling unless its magazine was soon 
replenished. Preferring the doubtful prospect of suc- 
ceeding in its relief by adopting the plan of sending 
to Holstein, he proposed the measure to his com- 
panions, and they eagerly embraced it. It remained 
then to select the party which wa’ to venture on this 
high enterprise. Important as the. presence of Logan 
was known to be in the fort, yet, as the. lives of all 
within depended on the success of the expedition, and 
as to effect this required the exercise of qualities rarely 
possessed in so great degree by any other individual, 
he was unanimously chosen to conduct the enterprise. 

‘‘Accompanied by four of the garrison, Logan, as 
slyly as possible, slipped from the fort and commenced 
his tedious journey. To lessen the chance of coming 
in contact with straggling bands of Indians, he avoided 
the pack-road which had been opened by Boone, and, 
pursuing an untrodden route, reached the settlement 
in safety. The requisite supplies were soon engaged; 
and while they were being prepared for transportation, 
Logan was actively engaged in endeavouring to pre- 
vail on the inhabitants to form a company as expe- 
ditiously as possible and march to their relief. With 
a faint promise of assistance, and with the assurance 
that their situation should be immediately made 
known to the executive authority of the State, he set 
off on his return. . Confiding the ammunition which 
he had obtained to the care-of his companions, and 
prudently advising and instructing them in the course 
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best to be pursued, he left them and hastened to make 
his ‘way alone back to Logan’s. In ten days after his 
departure from the fort -he returned to it again, and 
his presence contributed much to revive and encourage 
the garrison, till then in almost utter despair of ob- 
taining relief. . In a few days, the party arrived with 
the ammunition, and succeeded in entering the fort 
‘unperceived, though it was still surrounded by the 
Indians. -With so much secrecy and caution had 
the enterprise been conducted, that the enemy never 
knew it had been undertaken until it was happily 
accomplished. , 

“For sometime after this, the garrison seated 
in high expectation of seeing the besiegers depart, 
despairing of making any impression on the fort. But 
they were mistaken in this expectation. Eaéh réturn- 
ing day showed the continued investiture of the fort, 
and exhibited the Indians as pertinaciously intent on 
its reduction by assault or famine as they were on the 
day of their arrival before it. Weeks elapsed, and 
there was no appearance of the succours which had 
been promised to Logan when in the settlement on 
Holstein. And although the besieged were still suc- 
oessful in repelling every assault on the garrison, yet 
their stock of provisions was almost entirely exhausted, 
and. there was no chance of obtaining a further supply 
but from the woods around them. To depend on the 
success of hunting parties to relieve their necesalties. 
and prevent their actual starvation or surrender, 
seemed: indeed but «slender reed on which to rely, 
and the gloom -of despondency overshadowed: their 
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hitherto sanguine countenances. But as they were 
Yesigning themselves to despair, and yielding up the 
last hope of being able to escape from savage fury 
and vengeance, Colonel Bowman arrived to their relief, 
and forced the Indians to raise the siege.” 

‘Wull, I han’t heard no account of stratagem 
yet,” said Fleehart.. “That was a long siege and a 
brave defence; but the red-skins seem to have had a 
poor leader. Wagh! thar war no sarcumventions.” 

“TI hope it: may be so ‘in the attack on us,” said 
Wander. _ 3 | 

“IT don't. Ijest wish they may try all their devil- 
try, so that we can show ‘em some fightin’, and”— 
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The Attack. 


Tue. report. of a rifle caused the whole party to 
spring to their feet, seize ‘their rifles, and rush out to 
man the palisades. Captain Fleehart mounted the 
swivel platform, and found Jonas Wiley reloading his 
rifle, and looking intently at the woods on his right 
hand. Directly a party of savages rushed from the 
wood, gave a terrible yell, and fired a volley at the 
block-house. This was answered from the swivel and 
four or five rifles. Two or three of the. assailants fell 
upon the .show, but their companions boldly pushed 
on ‘to the’assault. Those of the garrison upon this 
side of ‘the palisades poured their fire steadily and de- 
structively into the foe, and a fierce struggle followed 
at the top of:the fence. Fileehart would not order any 
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of the men from the other posts to aid in resisting this 
assault, as he knew that it was.the design of the. 
enemy to distract. his attention from the chief point 
of attack. He intrusted the ,firing of the swivel to 
Owen Little, and joined Wiley and his few comrades 
in their struggle with the foe. The Indians were 
driven back several times and suffered considerable 
loss; but again and again they poured their volleys 
and rushed to the attack. But a heavier and more 
furious assault began in the rear of the fort. There, 
the main body of the Shawanees, led by Roundhead, 
made tremendous exertions to carry the palisades, 
and for a short time it seemed as if they would be 
successful. But Captain Fleehart brought the greater 
portion of the garrison to oppose them at this side, 
and, after a bloody conflict, drove them back. The 
swivel was then brought to bear upon them, and 
Roundhead saw that a further pursuit of such a bold 
and open assault would be fruitless. He therefore 
slowly drew off his men, ordering them to keep up a 
fire upon the palisades as they fell back. His aim 
seemed to be to induce some of the garrison to leave 
the palisades-and pursue him. But Fleehart under- 
stood the game, and saw the enemy retreat into the 
woods without ordering any of his men to pursue. 
He ordered, however, that they should keep up a fire. 
upon them as long as they were within range. 

The enemy had suffered much during the assault. 
Their killed and wounded “must have amounted to 
twenty men, all of whom they succeeded in removing. 
The trampled snow on two sides of the fort was stained 
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with blood in many places, and broken rifles and other 
relics of the struggle lay at the foot of the palisades. 
The garrison had a short breathing-time; but the 
swivel threw an occasional shot into the woods where 
the enemy had retreated, and, no doubt, did some 
damage. In the mean time, Roundhead and his chief 
warriors were arranging new plans to accomplish their 
purpose. The, usual mode of: assault had failed; and 
it was evident that the garrison could not be reduced 
so long as they remained-within the palisades. The 
efforts of the enemy were therefore directed to draw- 
ing them out; and here they displayed an ingenuity 
which would have been honourable to scientific war- 
riors, but a treachery which was disgraceful to them- 
selves. -Roundhead first sent a messenger with a flag, 
to propose that the commander of the garrison should 
come out and treat for a surrender. . This was of 
course refused. Soon after, another messenger pro- 
posed that Fleehart should come out and treat for 
peace in future with the Shawanees. But Fleehart 
replied that the Shawanees wanted no peace but the 
death of their foes, and that he saw through their pro- 
posal, and would be a foolish girl to trust them. 
‘Hurlbut and two or three others, whose courage was 
much stronger than their judgment, wished to go out 
and attack the Shawanees; but the captain would 
listen to no such proposal. Another messenger came 
from the enemy, and proposed that the possession of 
the fort should be decided by a single combat between 
Roundhead and Captain Fleehart. For a short time, 
the old ranger felt inclined to accept the proposal, as 
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he thought it touched his character for courage and 
skill in a hand-to-hand struggle; but then he con- 
sidered that he could expect no fair play from the 
Shawanees, and that he ought not to rest the safety 
of the garrison, and, perhaps, of the frontier scttle- 
ments, upon the chances of single fight. He therefore 
rejected the proposal, saying that he could not be ex- 
pected. to fight the whole party of Shawanees, and 
that he would find some future chance of trying the 
flesh and spirit of Roundhead. The chief, being baffled 
in his schemes for drawing the garrison from the fort, 
now resolved to try another assault, and, if it was not 
successful, to make a rapid retreat. It was impossible 
to besiege the fort for any length of time, as a body 
of men might be expected to march from the settle- 
ment to its relief. Roundhead, therefore, found it 
necessary to carry or leave the fort before daybreak. 

The assault was skilfully planned. One party 
advanced upon the rear of the fort, while the main 
body attacked in front. The red men did not advance 
steadily like the soldiery of civilized society, but, 
giving a tremendous whoop, they fired a volley, and 
rushed towards the palisades, with their tomahawks 
in hand, ready to hurl upon those of the garrison who 
should expose themselves. The hardy rangers were 
ready for the struggle. They poured a steady and 
destructive fire among the assailants, and those who 
mounted the palisades encountered certain death from 
the clubbed rifle or the keen tomahawk. The con- 
flict was desperate, but short. The assailants found 
it impossible to gain a foothold within the fort, and 
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having suffered a very severe loss, without inflicting 
much injury upon the garrison, they at length fell 
back, taking with them their dead and wounded, in 
spite of the fire to which they were exposed. About 
one-third of their number had been killed or wounded, 
and they were convinced that the attack was hope- 
less. 

Roundhead knew the retreat could not be very 
rapid, on account of the burden of the dead and 
wounded; and, therefore, he placed a strong force-in 
the rear to cover the retreat, and keep up a fire upon 
the fort as long as it was within range. This plan 
secured the Shawanees from pursuit, until the disabled 
were far in advance on the road to their village. 
Then the rear-guard retreated up the Scioto, as 
rapidly as the deep snow would permit. The captain 
of the rangers thought that the Shawanees had not 
fallen back with any intention of giving up the attack 
altogether, and expected a renewal of the assault, 
until he saw the rear-guard go up the Scioto. Then 
he concluded the attack had been abandoned, and 
sent out Jonas Wiley, who was usually considered his 
lieutenant, and six men, to harass the enemy. The 
party started just before daybreak, and succeeded in 
getting near enough to the Indians to kill and scalp 
two of them, when the pursuit was checked and the 
rangers returned to the fort. 

During this bold and well-conducted attack, thie 
Shawanees displayed that courage and. perseverance 
for which they had become distinguished above the 
other Western tribes, and their skill was highly ho- 
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and bravery, earned the applause and gratitude of the 
people of the neighbouring settlements. Captain 
Fleehart had made most glorious exertions in defence 
of the post which had been intrusted to his care; and 
the confidence in his abilities which the settlers had 
hitherto expressed was never more justly merited. 
The success of the defence was in great part owing to 
his keen foresight and stern resolution. Without the 
exertion of these qualities, the courage of the men 
would not have saved them from the subtle snares of 
Roundhead. 

Wiley and his party did not return from the 
pursuit until after the day had appeared above the 
eastern hills. The two scalps were considered poor 
‘trophies of such a conflict, and Fleehart said they 
should have brought in ten at least.. The party 
replied that the enemy could have brought great odds 
against them, and that it was only by running the 
gauntlet of a score of rifles-that they had obtained 
two scalps. With this explanation the captain was 
compelled to be satisfied, though he said that, if he had 
gone in pursuit, with only three men, he could have 
brought in “more har.” 

The loss of the garrison -was ‘severe, considering 
its amount. Bill Boldus was shot through the head 
during the seoond assault, and fell dead instantly. 
Michael O'Byrne, by unnecessarily exposing himself, 
was dangerously, if not fatally, wounded in the breast. 
A ball had passed through him in the region of the 
lungs. Fleehart, believing the wound would prove 
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mortal, immediately sent off to James's settlement for 
his mother to come to the block-house and attend te 
him. Hurlbut, Hawkins, and Little were severely 
wounded. The Kentuckian received a ball in the 
shoulder,’ and it being extracted in a very rough 
manner, the wound was painful. Hawkins suffer- 
ed from a deep cut in the head by a tomahawk. 
Little had received: a bali through his cheek. It had 
cut his tongue and broken away apiece of the superior 
maxillary, making a wound which it would require 
some months to heal, and which, in the mean time, 
would cause much suffering. ‘ These men were attend- 
ed and had their wounds rudely dressed by Vansan, 
the most skilful surgeon of the party. Brandy was 
distributed among the men, and a plentiful supply of 
all the forest dainties satisfied the appetite that a 
night’s watching and fighting had created. 

' About noon, Michael O’Byrne’s mother, his only 
parent and near relation, arrived at the fort. A very 
affecting scene ensued between her and the wounded 
ranger, who, it ‘was evident, was rapidly sinking. He 
believed he was dying, and told. his mother’ so. 
While she was loud in her lamentations, and evinced 
the greatest anxiety on account of the absence of a 
priest, Michael was calm and cheerful, and said he 
would die perfectly happy if his comrades would take 
him in the forest, among whose shades he had 
delighted to roam and hunt. The request was 
‘singular, but natural. Fleehart himself had often 
said he wished to die in the same manner. After 
much dallying and evasion, some of the rangers con- 
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sented to carry O'Byrne into the neighbouring wood. 
* Captain Fleehart and eight of his men, including 
Prentice, with Mrs. O'Byrne, attended the mournful 
party. 

Michael, at. his own request, was laid upon the 
snow-covered ground, his head resting in his weeping 
mother’s lap. _The rangers stood near him, their 
compressed lips and drooping eyes indicating the 
grief which was too manly to find vent in tears. 
Their dying comrade expressed himself satisfied. He 
had not been a woodsman more than five years, but 
in that time he had fallen so deeply in love with the 
forest and its inhabitants, that he never felt at 
home anywhere else. Ile now said he could see the 
deer once more flying from his rifle, and the bear 
taking to a tree; the red men on his trail, and the 
ready tree for his fort; and with the words, “A buck! 
a buck!” quickly breathed, the young ranger’s spirit 
sought the happy hunting-grounds of the red man’s 
creed. Mrs. O'Byrne wept and lamented, in the 
peculiar manner of the Irish people, over the body of 
her son; and, for a short time, the rangers made no 
effort to remove it. Fleehart was the first to step 
forward and to speak soothingly to the bereaved parent. 
His manners were uncouth, but he had the feeling 
pertaining to nature’s gentlemen, and his few words 
came to Mrs. O'Byrne like oil to troubled waters. 
He raised her gently, and then ordered some of the 
men to carry the body of their comrade to the block- 
house, where it would be prepared for burial. The 
whole party then returned, deeply affected by the 
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scene which they had witnesed. Mrs. 0’ Byme. re- 
mained at the block-house all night, good accommoda- 
tion being provided for her in the upper story. The 
next day, the body of her son was buried within a 
grove near the opposite bank of the Scioto. Prentice, 
at the request of the mother, read a few impressive 
and appropriate verses from the Bible, and this was 
the only ceremony that attended the interment. Soon 
afterwards, Mrs. O'Byrne returned to the settlement, 
and things assumed their usual appearance at the 
block-house. . 
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Pight Sixth. 


WE must now pass over a period of more than two 
months, during which no event of importance occurred. 
at the block-house on the Scioto. The icy reign of 
winter had closed, and the spring had come to breathe 
the breath of life into nature. The Scioto, swollen 
by the rapid thaw in the vicinity of its source, coursed 
freely towards the Ohio, winding among the hills with 
the appearance of a mighty serpent which had slumber- 
ed for a time, and awakened with renewed life and 
force. The forests had begun to bud and blossom; 
and the new grass upon the hills, and in the valleys, 
refreshed the eye with a delicate green. It was 
April, delicate, feeling April, and smiles and tears 
succeeded each other through the day, as if the sky 
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was thoroughly gladdened with a glimpse of sunshine, 
or maddened with grief at a single gust. 

Rangers still scoured the country in the vicinity of 
the Scioto, although. the fear of an attack from the 
savages had passed. The settlements felt secure, and 
the vigilance and activity of the garrison at the block- 
house were rather the result of habit, than from con- 
viction that the exertion of these qualities was ne- 
cessary. The forces under the command of Generals 
Harrison and Winchester were enough to occupy the 
whole attention of the hostile -red men, and to compel 
them to concentrate under-Tecumeeh, and his brother, 
the Prophet. No small enterprises were attempted. 

The occasion of our return to affairs at the block- 
house, was the farewell of Captain Fleehart. He had 
become so. wearied with the restraint of a garrison 
life, that he had resolved to give it up and once more 
take to the woods. No persuasion could melt the 
resolution he had formed. He gave notice of it to 
the governor of the north-west territory, and recom- 
mended Jonas Wiley as a man of sufficient courage 
and experience to succeed him. The governor had 
confirmed Fleehart’s selection, and now the captain 
was about to take leave of those with whom he had 
spent months of toil, danger, and pleasure. 

It was resolved to get up a kind of farewell festival 
at the block-house for the night before Fleehart’s de- 
parture. Extensive preparations were made in the 
way of eatables and drinkables, and a party of friends 
invited from the nearest settlement to partake of the. 
cheer. The captain was opposed to this whole affair, 
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as he thought it exalted him far above his deserts; but 
he yielded to the request of his comrades and friends. 

The festival night arrived. The lower room of 
the block-house was decorated with some additional - 
trophies of the chase, and Fleehart’s long rifle, wrapped 
with laurel, occupied a conspicuous place on the wall. 
Pine torches gave a yellow and flaring, but comfort- 
able light. The fire upon the hearth had been per- 
mitted to die out, on account of the sufficient warmth 
of the night. The table reached the full length of 
the room, and was about five feet wide. A neat white 
cloth to spread over it had been procured with diffi- 
culty from the settlement, and added greatly to the 
appearance of the room. Vansan’s culinary skill was 
displayed in the preparation of the numerous viands 
with which the table was laden. Forest and river 
had yielded their stores to gratify the palates of the 
company. <A description of the dainties would be 
tedious and tantalizing to those who were not per- 
mitted to partake, and therefore it is avoided.. The 
company numbered twenty-five in all. Our old. ac- 
quaintances, Hurlbut, Little, and the rest, were present. 
The wounded men had perféctly recovered, and they 
looked upon themselves as “seamed with glorious 
scars.” .Fleehart occupied his seat at the head of the 
table for the last time. There was a modest, yet a 
gratified expression upon the rough features of the 
old hunter. He felt-the value of the testimonial of 
his comrades’ respect and esteem’ much deeper than 
words gould express, and. er he said very little 


about it.. 
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The destruction of the eatables began without cere- 
mony. The white tablecloth was a serious annoy 
ance to some of the rangers, and to Hurlbut especially; 
they could not eat in their usual style without spoiling 
its whiteness, and that, they thought, was useless. 
The guests from the settlement saw their quandary, 
and enjoyed it very much. _ 

“Glorious venison !” exclaimed Bill Hawkins ae 
a mouth full of the article eulogized. 

“For once, I admit, you've a. taste,” said Jonas 
Wiley. 

“Pass some of that bar this ’ ere way,” said Hurlbut, 
looking eagerly down the table. “This h’yar bit o’ 
ven’son’s as tough as Fleehart’s pluck; thar’s no gettin’ 
over it.” 

“Jest you eat your moreel without eainiblin like 
a bar over a too spunky whelp,” said Owen Little. 

“And it’s not yer own perty self that can bring 
down more iligant meat than that,” put in Johnny 
Magee. 

“Vansan deserves the warmest thanks we can be- 
stow for the skill and taste displayed in preparing 
these dishes. But-we can best. show our admiration 
by the destruction we commit,” said Prentice. 

“<T say, Captain Fleehart, your plate’s nearly empty. 
Here!” and Jonas Wiley piled on the meat till there 
was imminent danger that the contents-of the plate 
would be “floored.” Fileehart, anxious to divert atten- 
tion from himself, had recourse to Prentice. 

_ “Now, Ezra, h’ yar be folks who know but little 
red-skin doin’s and woodcraft. It'd please ’em, I know, 
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to hear you fire off some of your powder. You can 
talk with your mouth full of fodder, you know.” 

On such occasions, everybody being in a sunny 
humour, any proposition for amusement is well re- 
ceived, and this was highly applauded. The rangers 
and their guests, who had heard of the schoolmaster’s 
information and powers, loudly repeated the request, 
and Prentice, with considerable preparation and extra 
flourishes, and with a due sense of his own importance, 
proceeded. 
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Aventures of General Putnam. 


“T am about to tell you of some adventures of 
General Putnam, while a major in the old French 
war. They show the character of the man in its true 
light, and the manners and savage qualities of the 
red men.” | 
- “Up thar in New York, wasn’t that the place whar 
what you're going to tell happened?” inquired Jonas 
Wiley. 

“Yes,” replied Prentice. “In August, 1758, five 
hundred men were employed, under the command of 
Major Rogers and Putnam, to watch the French and 
‘Indians near Ticonderoga.” 

“ At South-Bay they separated the re into two 
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equal divisions, and Rogers took a position on Wood 
Greek, twelve miles distant from Putnam. 

“ Upon being some time afterwards discovered, they 
formed a reunion, and concerted measures for return- 
ing to Fort Edward. Their march through the woods, 
was in three divisions by files, the right commanded 
by Rogers, the left by Putnam, and the centre by 
Captain D’'Ell. The first night they’encamped on the 
banks of Clear River, about a mile from old Fort Ann, 
which had been formerly built by General Nicholson. 
Next morning, Major Rogers, and a British: officer 
named Irwin, incautiously suffered themselves, from 
a spirit of false emulation, to be engaged in firing at 
a mark. Nothing could have been more repugnant 
to the military principles of Putnam than such con- 
duct, or reprobated by him in more pointed terms. 
As soon as the heavy dew which had fallen the pre- 
ceding night would ‘permit, the detachment moved in 
one body, Putnam being in front, D’Ell in the centre, 
and Rogers in the rear. The thick growth of shrubs 
and underbrush that had sprung up, where. the land 
had been partially cleared some years before, oc- 
casioned this change in the order of march. At the 
moment of moving, the famous French partisan, Mo- 
lang, who had been sent with five hundred. men to 
intercept our party, was not more than one mile and 
a half distant from them. Having, heard the firing, 
he hastened to lay an ambuscade precisely in that 
part of the wood most favourable to his project. 
Major Putnam was just emerging from the thicket 
into the common forest, when the enemy rose, and, 
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with yells and whoops, commenced an attack upon. 
the right of his division. Surprised, but undismayed; 
Putnam halted, returned the fire, and passed the word 
for the other division to advance for his support. 
D'Ell came. The action, though widely scattered, 
and principally fought between man and man, soon 
grew general and intensely warm. Rogers came not. 
up: but, as he declared afterwards, formed a circular 
file between our party and. Wood Creek, to prevent 
their being taken in rear or enfiladed. 

“ Major Putnam, perceiving it would be impractica- 
ble to cross the creek, determined to maintain his 
ground. Inspired by his example, the officers and 
men behaved with great bravery: sometimes they 
fought aggregately in open view, and sometimes in- 
dividually under cover; taking aim from behind the 
bodies of trees, and. acting in a manner Independent 
of each other. For himself, having discharged his 
fuzee several times, at length it missed fire, while the 
muzzle was pressed against ‘the breast of a large and 
well-proportioned savage. This warrior, availing him- 
self of the indefensible attitude of his adversary, with 
a tremendous war-whoop sprang forward, with his 
lifted hatchet, and compelled him to sapendar: ; and, 
having disarmed and bound him fast to a ee mypamed 
to the battle. 

“The intrepid Captains D’Ell and Harman, who 
now commanded, were forced to give ground for a 
little distance: the savages, conceiving this to be the 
certain harbinger of victory, rushéd impetuously on, 
with dreadful and redoubled cries. But the’ two 
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partisans, collecting a handful of brave men, gave the 
pursuers so warm a reception, as to oblige them, in 
turn, to retreat a little beyond the spot at which the 
action had commenced. Here ‘they made a stand. 
This change of ground occasioned the tree to which 
Putnam was tied to be directly between the fire of 
the two parties. The balls flew incessantly from 
either side; many struck the tree, while some passed 
through the sleeves and skirts of his coat. In this 
state of jeopardy, unable to move his body, to stir his 
limbs, or even incline his head, he remained more 
than an hour—so equally balanced and obstinate was 
the fight! At one moment, while the battle swerved 
in favour of the enemy, a young savage chose an odd 
way of discovering his humour. He found Putnam 
bound. Ife might have despatched him at a blow. 
But he loved better to excite the terrors of the priso- 
ner, by hurling a tomahawk at his head, or rather it 
should seem his object was to see how near he could 
throw it without touching him; the weapon struck in 
the tree a number of times at a hair’s-breadth distance 
from the mark. When the Indian had finished his 
amusement, a French Bas-officer, perceiving Putnam, 
came up to him, and, levelling a fuzee within a foot 
of his breast, attempted to discharge it, but it missed 
fire. The intended victim solicited the treatment due 
to his situation, by repeating that he was a prisoner 
of war. The degenerate Frenchman did not under- 
stand the language of honour or of nature. He vio- 
lently and repeatedly pushed the muzzle of his gun 
against Putnam’s ribs, and finally gave him a blow 
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en the jaw with the butt of his a After this 
dastandly deed, he left him. : 
“At length, the active intrepidity of D’Ell na 
Harman, seconded by the persevering valour of their 
followers, prevailed. They drove from the field the 
enemy, who left about ninety dead behind them. As 
they were retiring, Putnam was untied by the Indian 
who had made him prisoner, and whom he afterwards 
called master. Having been conducted for some dis- 
tance from the place of action, he was stripped of his 
coat, vest, stockings, and shoes; loaded with as many 
of the packs of the wounded as could be piled upon 
him; strongly pinioned, and his wrists tied as closely 
together as they could be pulled with a cord. After 
he had marched, through no pleasant paths, in this 
painful manner, for many a tedious ‘mile, the party 
(who were excessively fatigued) halted to breathe. 
His hands were now immoderately swollen from the 
tightness of the ligature: and the pain had become 
intolerable. His feet were so much scratched that 
the blood dropped fast from them. Exhausted with 
bearing a burden above his strength, and frantic with 
torments exquisite beyond endurance, he entreated 
the Irish interpreter to implore as the last and only 
grace he desired of the savages, that they would knock 
him on the head and take his scalp at once, or loose 
his hands. <A French officer, instantly interposing, 
ordered his hands to be unbound, and some of the 
packs to be taken off. By this time the Indian who 
captured him, and had been absent with the wounded, 
coming up, gave. him a pair of moccasins, and 
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expressed great indignation at the unworthy treat- 
‘ ment his prisoner had suffered. 

“That savage chief again returned to the care of 
the wounded, and the Indians, about two hundred in 
number, went before the rest of the party to the place 
where the whole were that night to encamp. They 
took with them Major Putnam, on whom (besides in- 
numerable other outrages) they inflicted a deep wound 
with a tomahawk in the left cheek. His sufferings 
were in this place to be consummated. It was de- 
termined to roast him alive. For this purpose they 
led him into a dark forest, stripped him naked, bound 
him to a tree, and piled dry brush with other fuel, at 
a small distance in a circle round him. They accom- 
panied their labours, as if for his funeral dirge, with 
screams and sounds inimitable but by savage voices. 
Then they set the piles on fire. A sudden shower 
damped the rising flame. Still they strove to kindle 
it, until, at Jast, the blaze ran fiercely round. the circle. 
Major Putnam soon began to feel the scorching heat. 
His hands were so tied that he could move his body. 
He often shifted sides as the-fire approached. This 
sight’ afforded the highest diversion to his inhuman 
tormentors, who demonstrated the delirium of their 
joy by corresponding yells, dances, and gesticulations: 
He saw clearly that his final hour was come. He 
summoned all his resolution and composed his mind, 
as far as the circumstances would admit, to bid an- 
eternal farewell to all he held most dear. To quit 
the world would scarcely have cost a single pang, 
but for the idéa.of home, the remembrance of do- 
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mestic endearments, of the affectionate partner of his 
bosom, and of their beloved offspring. His mind was 
ultimately fixed.on a happier state of existence, be- 
yond the tortures he was beginning to endure, when 
a French officer rushed through the crowd, opened a 
way by scattering the burning brands, and unbound 
the victim. It was Molang himself—to whom. a 
savage, unwilling to see another human sacrifice im- 
molated, had run and communicated the tidings. 
That commandant spurned and severely reprimanded 
the barbarians whose nocturnal pow-wows and hellish 
orgies he suddenly ended. Putgam did not want for 
feeling and gratitude. The French commander, fear- 
ing to trust him alone with them, remained until he 
could deliver him in safety into the hands of his 
master. 

“The savage sical his prisoner kindly, and 
seemed to treat him with particular affection. He 
offered him some hard biscuit, but finding that he 
could not chew it, on account of the blow he had 
received from the Frenchman, this more humane 
savage soaked some of the biscuit in water and made 
him suck the pulplike part. Determined, however, 
not to loose his captive, (the refreshment being finished,) 
he took the moceasins from his feet and tied them to 
one of his wrists: then directing him to lie down on 
his back upon the bare ground, he stretched one arm 
to its fall length, and bound it fast to a young tree; 
the other arm was extended and bound in the same 
manner—his legs were stretched apart and fastened 
to two saplings. Then a number of tall but slender 
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poles were cut down; which, with some long bushes, 
were laid across his body from head to foot: on each 
side lay as many Indians as could conveniently find 
lodging, in order to prevent the possibility of his 
escape. In this disagreeable and painful posture he 
remained until morning. ODuring this night, the 
longest and most dreary conceivable, our hero used 
to relate that he felt a ray of cheerfulness come 
casually across his mind, and could not even refrain 
from smiling, when he reflected on this ludicrous 
group for a painter, of which he himself was the prin- 
cipal figure, 

“The next day he was. allowed his blanket and 
moccasins, and permitted to march without any pack 
or receiving any insult. To allay his extreme hunger, 
a little bear’s meat was given, which he sucked through 
his teeth. At night, the party arrived at Ticonderoga, 
and the prisoner was placed under the care of a French 
guard. The savages, who had been prevented glutting 
their diabolical thirst for blood, took other opportunity 
of manifesting their malevolence for the disappoint- 
ment, by horrid grimaces and angry gestures; but 
they were suffered no more. to offer violence or per- 
sonal indignity to him. - | 

“After having been examined by the Marquis 
de Montcalm, Major Putnam was conducted to Mon- 
treal by a French officer, who treated him with the 
greatest indulgence and humanity.” 

“A very interesting story, finely told,” observed 
Owen Little. “Chuck me a slice of that bar!” . 

“Qld Put was a reg’lar oak, he was,” said Fleehart, 
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“We see in this narrative,” said Prentice, moral- 
izing, “that a brave man can meet all circumstances’ 
with a contented spirit; that white men may and 
have acted as savagely as the worst of the red men; 
and that both races may act like fiends when excited 
to war and revenge.” 

“N ow, jest quit preachin’ — will yer? “Wagh! 
man, we're not'in a meetin’-house,” said Fleehart. 

“Eat away like wolves, boys. Don’t slack jaw- 
work !” exclaimed Jonas Wiley.' “Prentice, you had 
best make up for lost time. That was a very good 
yarn about Potnam. But I ee rae deer-meat. 
afore roasted men.” 

“T see you do not apenas the truth that we may 
suck the honey of wisdom from every thing we Bee,” 
remarked the schoolmaster-ranger. 

In the mean time, the quantity of eatables 1 was fast 
‘growing “beautifully Jess.” But eating did not 
wholly occupy the attention of the company. After 
Prentice had concluded his narrative, a buzz ef con- 
versation ran along the table. The rangers -were 
doing their best to entertain their guests.. Joke and 
story followed each other, very few of them securing 
the attention of more than two or three persons. At 
length,-the stomachic demands of the majority being 
completely satisfied, orders were given to clear the 
table. Vansan and Bill. Hawkins set about perform- 
ing this service, and completed -it in “double quick” 
time. The demijohns were then set out, tin cups 
distributed, and‘ each one of the ey invited to 
help himself. » % | 
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“ Ah, the rale stuff!” said J ohnny Magee, smacking 
his lips after a awig of the stimulant. 

“H’ yar, you gim of the ocean, whar’s your manners? 
Can’t you hold off till we:can get ready for a toast ?” 
exclaimed the Kentuckian. 

Prentice then arose in a very dignified manner, and 
proposed the following: “‘Captain Joshua Fleehart— 
may his days be as long and as bright as his services 
have been difficult and glorious!” This was drunk 
with much ima and then Captain Fleehart 
arose. 

“Men, I thank you all for your token of respect. 
I know I don’t deserve it. I—a—you—a—I'm goin’ 
to leave the block-house,. whar I’ve been servin’ for a 
matter of six or seven months. I must go: I’ve stood 
this h’yar bein’ in a jail long enough for a man of my 
course of life. But I leave a good and true man in 
my place. Jonas Wiley will serve you as well as 
anybody can. I thank you again for your toastin’ 
me.” 

When the old ranger took his seat, the Ken- 
tuckian, always fond of noise, proposed three cheers, 
which were lustily given. : 

“You're a gun, you are, old boy,” said Hurlbut. 

_ © Yes, full primed,” added Joe Morland. 

“He's not a man o’ many words. But when he 
talks, he says somethin’,” said Jonas Wiley. 

es pal men, don’t smear me all over with your 
sugar,” said Fleehart, his modesty revolting at so 
much praise. “Prentice, jest stir these chaps up 
again, will you, and keep ’em from wastin’ their wind.” 

27 
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But Prentice had run short of stories; or, at-least, 
he wanted time to look'over what his memory con-" 
tained. He therefore declined any further requests 
for stories until some others of the company had per- 
formed their share of the service. | 

At length, one of the men from the settlement —a 
stout, ruddy-faced, grizzly-bearded. man, evidently past 
the meridian of life—volunteered toamuse the company 
with:an account of a skirmish between some young Ken- 
tuckians and some savages; which account, he said, 
he had received from the lips of Mr. McClure, the only 
survivor of the white men engaged in the skirmish. 

“ Hold on!” said Fleehart. “ Fill up all your cups, 
men, and I'll give ye a toast!” The cups were not 
exactly filled, but a full swig was poured into each. 
Fleehart then arose, and said: 

“Here’s to the new captain of the garrison, J onas 
Wiley-——may he be as good at givin’ orders as he has 
been at carryin’ ’em out!” 

“Good !” exclaimed the Kientosidan;. The taal 
was quaffed by the company, and then Hurlbut pro- 
posed his usual three cheers. They were given, and 
then Wiléy was considered inaugurated. But the 
Kentuckian said that the ceremony would not’ be 
complete until every man had given Wiley a:cut over 
the: shoulders with his fist, yet this violent but true 
backwoods proposal met with such streng ‘objection 
from the new captain that it was thrown aside. . 

. Now go on with your story, mister, if you please,” 
said Fleehart.to the guest who had couneeres. The 
man proceeded. 
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Anbenture of three Kentuckians. 


“Ir was in the spring of 1784, that a party of 
Southern Indians stole some horses from Lincoln 
county, Kentucky. They were pursued, on their 
return home, by three young men, named Caffree, 
Davis, and McClure; but could not be overtaken. 
The three young men then determined to go to the 
nearest Indian settlement and make reprisals. You 
see, horse-stealing was then much practised by both 
parties. | 

“After travelling several days, they came within a 
few miles of an Indian town near the Tennessee River, 
called Chicacaugo. Here they fell in with three 
Indians. Finding themselves equal in point of num- 
bers, the two parties made signs of peace, ‘shook, 
hands, and agreed to travel together. Each, however, 
was evidently suspicious of the other. The Indians 
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walked on one side of the road and the whites upon 
the other, watching each other attentively. At 
length, the Indians spoke together in tones so low and 
earnest, that the whites became satisfied of their 
treacherous intentions, and determined to anticipate 
them. Caffree, being a: very powerful man, proposed 
that he himself should seize one Indian, while Davis 
and McClure should shoot the other two. The plan 
was a bad one, but was, unfortunately, adopted. 

Caffree sprang boldly upon the nearest Indian, grasped 
his throat firmly, hurled him to the ground, and, 

drawing a cord from his pocket, attempted to tie him. 
At the same instant, Davis and McClure attempted to 
perform their respective parts. McClure killed his 
man, but Davis’s gun missed fire. All three, i.e. the 
two white men and the Indian at whom Davis had 
flashed, immediately took trees, and prepared for a 
skirmish, while Caffree“remained upon the ground 
with the. captured. Indian—both exposed to the fire 
of the others. In a few seconds, the savage at whom 
Davis had flashed shot Caffree as he lay upon the 
ground, and gave him a mortal wound; and was 
instantly shot. in turn by McClure, who had reloaded 
his gun. Caffree, becoming very weak, called upon 
Davis to come and assist him in tying the Indian, and 
directly afterwards expired. As Davis: was running 
up to the assistance of his friend, the Indian, now 
released by the death of his captor, sprang to his feet, 
-and, seizing Caffree’s rifle, presented it menacingly at 
Davis, whose gun was not in order for service, and 
who ran’ off into the forest closely pursued by the 
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Indian. McClure hastily reloaded his gun, and taking 
*the rifle which Davis had dropped, followed them for 
some distance into the forest, making all signals which 
had been concerted between them, in case of sepa- 
ration. All, however, was vain—he saw nothing 
more of Davis, nor could he ever afterwards learn his 
fate. As he never returned to Kentucky, however, 
he probably perished. 

“McClure, finding himself alone, in the enemy’s 
country, and surrounded by dead bodies, thought it 
prudent to abandon the object of the expedition and 
return to Kentucky. He accordingly retraced his 
steps, still bearing Davis’s rifle in addition to his own. 
He had scarcely marched a mile, before he saw ad- 
vancing from the opposite direction an Indian warrior, 
riding a horse with a bell around its neck, and ac- 
companied by a boy on foot. Dropping one of the 
rifles, which might have created suspicion, McClure 
advanced with an air of confidence, extending his 
hand and making other signs of peace. The opposite 
party appeared frankly to receive his overtures, and 
dismounting, seated himself upon a log, and drawing 
out his pipe, gave a few puffs himself, and then handed 
it to McClure. In a few minutes, another bell was 
heard at the distance of half a mile, and a second 
party of Indians appeared upon horseback. The In- 
dian with McClure now coolly informed him by signs 
that when the horsemen arrived, he (McClure) was 
to be hound and carried off as a prisoner with his feet 
tied under the horse’s belly. In order to explain it 


more fully, the Indian got astride of the log, and 
2L 
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locked his legs together underneath it. McClure, in- 
ternally thanking the fellow for his excess of candour, 
determined to disappoint him, and while his enemy 
was busily engaged in riding the log and mimicking 
the action of a prisoner, he very quietly blew his 
brains out, and ran off into the woods. The Indian 
boy" instantly ‘mounted the belled horse, and rode 
off in an opposite direction. McClure was fiercely 
pursued by several small Indian dogs, that frequently 
ran between his legs and threw him down. After 
falling five or six times, his eyes became full of dust 
and he was totally blind. Despairing of escape, he 
doggedly lay upon his face, expecting every instant 
to feel the edge of the tomahawk. To his astonish- 
ment, however, no enemy appeared, and even the 
Indian dogs, after tugging at him a few minutes, and 
completely stripping him of his breeches, left him to 
continue his journey ummolested. Finding every 
thing quiet,in a few moments he arose, and taking 
up his gun, continued his march to Kentucky.” 

_ “T suppose that.them Kentuck chaps wanted to take 
one red-skin prisoner, to make him pay for the horses. 
But they ought to have shot the whole three of ’em,” 
said Hurlbut. 

“They chose the plan most white men used when 
numbers were near about equal. The other way was 
jest as like to lead to the same result,” obeyed Owen 
Little. 

| €No, it warn’t, though, likely. to do any sich non: 
sense. If them white men were only passable with 
the rifle, they might have brought down two out of 
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the three, and then the other would ha’ been sure 
meat,” said the Kentuckian. | 

“We can never form plans that do not depend upon 
the smiles of fortune for success,” moralized Prentice. 

“All is vanity, saith the preacher,” ,quoted Jonas 
Wiley, in a tone of mock gravity. 

“Does any man in this h’yar party make a noise 
any thing like singing?” inquired Fleehart. 

“Yes, thar’s Owen, he sings like a tea-kettle. He 
knows Yankee Doodle, and two or three more in- 
terestin’ chimes,” replied Hurlbut. 

“TY wish somebody would choke off that man’s wind 
He’s worse than a nor’-easter,” said Owen. 

“ Bill Hawkins sometimes tries to beat the mockin’- 
bird,” said Joe Moreland. 

“Yes, I have heard Bill sing, myself. Come, don’t 
be hack’ard! Sing, Bill, without any flummery,” said 
Fleehart. 

The buzz of conversation along the table was 
hushed as Bill Hawkins sang the “Boys of Kil- 
kenny”—the song which the rangers had so often 
heard’ from the lips of poor Michael O’Byrne.  Bill’s 
voice was rather husky, and some of his tones were full 
of nasality. But he had a feeling of the words and 
music, and therefore he sang well. The secret cause 
of our liking any song or piece of music is the amount 
of expression ef feeling it contains, not accuracy or 
clearness of tone. The “Boys of Kilkenny” called 
up mournful associations to most of the rangers, and 
Johnny Magee bit his lip in the effort to suppress the 
tear that started to his eye. When the singer had 
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concluded, a pause ensued, during which the untimely 
death of O'Byrne was no doubt the pall upon the 
spirits of the rangers. 

» “That was well sung, Bill; but poor little Micky 
sould have done it better. Drat the red-skin that shot 
that boy!” said Fleehart. | 

“All of the varmints we killed and cut didn’t pay 
for Mike,” said Johnny Magee. “ Rest his soul !” 

“ Now, Prentice, we'll take your yarn,” said Jonas 
Wiley. 

“Ay, ay,” said several others ; and the schoolmaster 
complied with the wishes of the party. 
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Attack on Captain Ward's Boat. 
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Attack upon Captain Wary. 


“You recollect, men, I told you, some time ago, 
about the Indians attacking some boats on the Ohio, 
and killing and capturing the crews. Well, there 
was an adventure that I forgot to relate in connection 
with that story, which I will tell you now. In 1788, 
Captain James Ward was descending the Ohio, under 
circumstances which rendered an encounter with In- 
dians particularly to be dreaded. 

“He, together with half a dozen others, one of them 
his nephew, embarked in a crazy boat about forty-five 
feet long and eight wide, with no other bulwark than 
a single pine-plank above each gunnel. The boat was 
much encumbered with baggage, and seven horses, 
were on board. Having seen no enemy for several 
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days, they had become secure and careless, and per- 
mitted the boat to drift within fifty yards of the Ohio 
shore. .Suddenly, several hundred Indians showed 
themselves on the bank, and, running down boldly to 
the water's edge, opened a heavy fire upon the boat. 
The astonishment of the crew may be conceived. 
Captain Ward and his nephew were at the oars when 
the enemy appeared, and. the captain, knowing that 
their safety depended upon their ability ‘to regain the 
middle of the river, kept his seat firmly,.and exerted 
his utmost powers at the oar; but his nephew started 
up at the sight of the enemy, seized his rifle, and was 
in the act of levelling it, when he received a ball in 
the breast, and. fell dead in the bottom of the boat. 
Unfortunately, his oar fell into the river, and the 
captain, having no one to pull against him, rather 
urged the boat nearer to the hostile shore than other- 
wise. He quickly seized a plank, however, and giving 
his own oar to another of the crew, he took the station 
which his nephew had held, and unhurt by the shower 
of bullets which flew around him, continued to exert 
himself, until the. boat had reached a more respectable 
distance. He then, for the first time, looked around 
him in order to observe the condition of the crew. 
His nephew lay in his blood, perfectly lifeless—the 
horses had been all killed or mortally wounded... 
Some had fallen overboard—others were struggling 
violently, and causing their frail bark to dip water 
so abundantly as to excite the most serious appre- 
hensions. But the. crew presented the most singular 
apectacle.. A captain, who had served with reputation 
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in the continental army, seemed now totally bereft of 
his faculties. He lay upon his back in the bottom of 
the boat, with hands uplifted and a countenance in 
which terror was personified, exclaiming in a tore 
of despair, ‘O Lord! O Lord! A Dutchman, whose 
weight might. amount to about three hundred pounds, 
was anxiously engaged in endeavouring to find shelter 
for his bulky person; which, from the lowness of the 
gunnels, was a very difficult undertaking. In spite 
of his utmost efforts, a portion of his posterial luxu- 
riance appeared above the gunnel, and afforded a 
mark to the enemy which brought a constant shower 
of balls around it. In vain he shifted his position. 
The hump still appeared, and the balls still flew 
around it, until the Dutchman, losing all patience, 
raised his head above the gunnel, and, in a tone of 
querulous remonstrance, called out, ‘Oh, now! quit tat 
tam nonsense, tere—will you!’ Not a shot was fired 
from the boat. At one time, after they had partly 
regained the current, Captain Ward attempted to 
bring his rifle to bear upon them, but so violent was 
the agitation of the boat, from the furious struggles of 
the horses, that he could not steady his piece within 
twenty yards of the enemy, and, quickly laying it 
aside, returned to the oar. The Indians followed 
them down the river for more than an hour, but 
having no canoes, they did not attempt to board; and 
as the boat was at length transferred to the opposite 
side of the river, they at length abandoned the pursuit 
and disappeared. None of the crew, save the young 
man already mentioned, were hurt, although the 
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Dutchman’s seat of honour served as a target for the 
space of an hour, and the continental captain was‘ 
deeply mortified at the sudden, and, as he said, ‘un- 
accountable’ panic which had seized him. Captain 
Ward himself was protected .by a post which. had 
been fastened to the gunnel, and behind which he sat 
while rowing.” 

“Ha! hal that’s the best thing Tye heerd you 
throw out,” said Wiley. 

“T should like to have seen that Dutchman aya 
to cover himself from fire,” said Little. 

“Oh! see here now, quit tat tam nonsense, will 
you?” said Joe Moreland, repeating the Dutchman’s 
words. The story excited much laughter, and was 
applauded as being one of the richest occurrences in 
border life. Another drink all round was taken, and 
then Jack Williams. said he would tell a yarn that 
should beat that of Prentice in singularity, if not in 
being more laughable. Premising that the story. was 
“as true as natur’ could be,’ and that he had it 
from the best authority, he Been to lay it before 
the party. 
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The Bundredsth Skull. 


“T xnow that Tom Quick would not tell a fib when 
he knew he would bring himself into contempt by it, 
and this story don’t speak much for him. Bill Quick, 
Tom’s father, was one of the tallest hunters and rangers 
that ever lifted a shootin’-iron, he was; and he had 
the biggest name among the Injuns and whites for 
wood-fightin’.. The. red-skins murdered Bill’s father, 
and Bill swore the loudest kind of an oath that he 
would take a hundred Injun lives in pay for his 
father’s. He went to work with rifle and scalpin’-knife, 
with all the appetite of a hungry wolf. He made 
every day pay him a red-skin’s life; and he warn't 
satisfied with bringin’ away thar har; he took the 
whole head, brought ’em home, cleaned and numbered 
’em, and put ’em away on shelves in his hut.” 
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“Wagh! I don’t like that ar. kind of headwork,” 
said Fleehart. 

“ Well, you see, Bill wanted to do the whole thing,” 
replied Williams. “Every day, his eye and hand be- 
came truer, and the number of heads on his shelves 
increased. The red-skins began. to. get frightened, 
and went out in parties to trap Bill. . But it was o’ no 
kind o' use. They couldn’t get him into a net, no 
how at all; and he contrived to pick off his men even 
while they were huntin’ for him. The red-skins then 
began to believe that he dealt with old Nick, and 
kept out of his reach as far as they could. Bill didn’t 
like that, because, you see, his row of heads didn’t 
grow as fast as before, and he began to think that old 
age might stiffen his limbs and dim his eyes before 
the number was complete. Well, old age did come 
on him, and he felt he was unfit for fightin’; yet he 
would go reg’lar every day. Tom, his son, had grown 
into a man, and often wanted to help his father-in the 
bloody work. But Bill determined to do it ‘oe him- 
self. 

“At last, sinetyeuius skulls were on the daly eB 
in the cabin, and the old man prepared to sally out 
for the hundredth; and then, if he got that, he said he 
was willin’ to die. From some cause or other, he was 
suddenly taken sick, and he felt that his last hour 
had arrived. . He called Tom to his bedside, and 
showed him the row of skulls; and then he charged 
him to place the hundredth by their side, or the ghosts 
of his father and grandfather should haunt him. Tom 
promised to do it, and old Bill fell back dead. But 
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every thing worked against Tom. He never was 
‘much of a woodsman, although he tried to be. He 
lacked old Bill’s aim and knack of huntin’ and sar- 
cumventin’ an enemy. Besides, the red-skins had 
become wary, and moved back to the west of New 
York. Tom scoured the woods, and tried all he 
knowed how, to keep to his promise. But years went 
by, and still there was an empty place upon the shelf. 
Tom lost all hope of success, and swearin’ it was jest 
his luck, almost resolved to give up tryin’. The only 
way he could find any peace was by drinkin’, and he 
did drown his troublesin rum. But then, in his sober 
moments, the figure of old Bill would come to him, 
and, pointing at the row of skulls, shake his fist; and 
then the skulls appeared to grin and chatter as if to 
mock him. After such scenes, Tom would take his 
rifle and rush out into the woods to scout for red-skins; 
and at night come home empty-handed, as usual. He 
said he couldn’t find the hundredth head when thar 
war no Injuns to bear’em. In this way.Tom lived, 
until the thought of his promise bein’ still to perform, 
and drink, together, wasted him awgy to a skelcton, 
and he died before he was fifty years old. The hun- 
dredth skull never was put upon the shelf. They tell 
me, old Bill Quick's ghost is still seen up in that neigh- 
bourhood, but I can’t say how that is.” 

“Wagh! did you set out with a mind to make us 
swallow that story? Ninety-nine skulls! Then Bill 
Quick would have beat Lew Whetzel. It’s a yarn-o 
your hatching,” said Fleehart. 


“Well, you may swallow it, or spit it out, jest as 
28 2M 
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you choose. I tell it as Tom Quick teld it to me,” 
replied Williams. 

“That Tom Quick was like Hamlet, unequal to the 
task imposed upon him,” said Prentice. 

“Like Hamlet! who was he? another bad man- 
hunter?” inquired Bill Hawkins. 

“Exactly. His uncle murdered his father, and the 
work of revenge was solemnly imposed upon Hamlet 
by the ghost of his father. Instead of resolving and 
executing like a true man, he hesitated and thought 
too much over the matter; and so the murderer was 
allowed to go scot-free, until Hamlet himself fell a 
victim to his bloody disposition. Then the long-de- 
ferred deed was done, and the murderer paid for his 
unnatural conduct,” said Prentice, reducing Shakspeare 
to the comprehension of backwoodsmen. 

“Did that Hamlet live a out in these parts?” 
inquired Hurlbut. 

“Noo. He.was a prince, and lived j In Denmark, 
replied the schoolmaster. 

. “Qh! one of your book stories,” said Hurlbut. 

Another drink, men. Pour out!” said Fleehart. 
“Now let me give you a toast worth the liquor. 
H’yar’s the downfall of the red-coats, and victory to 
Harrison!” Any teast would have been drunk by that 
company; for all leyed the “fire-water.” But Flee- 
hart’s toast ‘was received with much enthusiasm— 
natural to whole-souled patriots. Three cheers were 
then given, upon the call of Hurlbut, for Harrison 
and his army. Bill Hawkins sang another song 
which he had learned from Micky O'Byrne; and 
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Prentice excited the interest of the company by in- 
‘quiring whether any of them had heard of the singular 
execution of a Wyandot chief, named Leatherlips, 
about two years before, in that neighbourhood. 

“T jest did, man, and Bill Hawkins, too,” said Flee- 
hart. “I was with Bill at James's at that ere time, 
and heard all about it. But ef none of: these folks 
have caught wind o’ it, don’t let our knowin’ hinder 
you from givin’ it to ’em. 

“Go on, Prentice; let’s hear the yarn,” ’ said Joe 
Morland. “But for truth’s sake, don’t put as many 
skulls in this stery as Jack did in his.” 

“Hush—open ear, Joe,” said Owen Little, and 
Prentice, having secured a comfortable position, with 
the consciousness that all ears were open for his 
words, proceeded. 
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Nhe Doom of Leatherlips. 


“Owner day in June, about two years ago, six Wyan- 
dot warriors Went to the house of Benjamin Sells, on 
this river, a few miles below James’s. They were 
equipped for the -war-path, and seemed very much 
troubled. The object of their visit was to inquire 
whether an old Wyandot chief, named Leatherlips, 
was in that neighbourhood. Sells informed them 
that the man they sought was encamped about two 
miles farther up the river, and they immediately 
started off to find him. From the peculiar manner 
of the Indians, Mr. John Sells, who was informed of 
the circumstances, judged something wrong was on 
foot, and early on the ensuing. morning he proceeded 
up the river, on ‘horseback, in quest of the Indians. 
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“When ‘he arrived at the lodge, which he found 
situated in a grove of sugar-trees, close to the bank 
of the river, he saw the. six: warriors, seated and in 
consultation. Leatherlips was clearly their prisoner; 
for his arms were tightly bound; but he sat with 
them without any apparent uneasiness. A few white 
men were there; and a gloomy-looking Indian, who 
had been the companion of the chief, but now kept 
aloof, sitting sullenly in the camp. The nature 
of the consultation was soon known to Mr. Sells. 
Leatherlips was charged with witchcraft; and some 
of his captors believed that their friends had been 
destroyed by his evil practices. The Indians were 
always profoundly impressed with the truth of such 
a crime, and by immemorial usage it involved the 
forfeiture of life. 

“The council lasted for two hours at least. The 
accusing .party spoke several times with dignity, but 
with acrimonious feeling. The prisoner replied in a 
calm and“eloquent style, pleading his innocence, but 
never craving life. At the close of the consultation, 
the sentence of death was finally passed upon him. 
The whites inquired when the execution was to take 
place, and the Indians signified, by the sun, at one 
o'clock. Mr.:Sells inquired what the old chief had 
done; and one of the warriors replied—‘ Very bad 
Indian—make good Indian sick—make horse sick— 
make die—very bad chief.’ Mr. Sells then strove to 
induce the white men to interfere, but they wished to 
keep the good-will of the Indians, and refused to meddle 


with their customs. He then proposed to ai 
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the release of the .chief—offering for that purpose a 
horse valued at three hundred dollars. The propo-’ 
sition was very gravely discussed, but at length 
rejected. 

“The conference having terminated, five of the In- 
dians began to amuse themselves with running, jump- 
ing, and other exercises. The captain took no part 
with them, and when again interrogated as to the 
time of execution, indicated the hour of four. The 
prisoner then walked slowly to his camp—partook of 
a dinner of jerked venison—washed and arrayed him- 
self in his best apparel, and afterwards painted his 
face. His whole appearance now was venerable and 
commanding. <At his request, the whole. company 
drew round him at the ledge. He had observed the 
exertions made by Mr. Sells in his behalf, and now 
presented to him a written paper, with a request that: 
it might be read. It was a recommendation signed 
by Governor. Hull, and, in compliance with the request 
of the prisoner, it was fixed and left upon the side of 
a, large tree at-a short distance from the wigwam. As 
the hour of execution approached, the chief shook 
hands with the spectators, and appeared much moved 
as he bid farewell to Mr. Sells. He then turned from 
the wigwam, and, with @ voice of surpassing melody, 
commenced the chant of the death-song. He was 
followed by the Wyandot warriors, all timing with 
their slow and measured march the music of his wild 
and melancholy dirge. The white men also rsitats 
in that. singular procession. 

“At the distance of seventy or sighty yagds from 
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the camp, they came to a shallow grave, which, un- 
known to the white men, had been previously pre- 
pared by the Indians. Here the old man knelt down, 
and, in an elevated but solemn tone of voice, addressed 
his prayer to the Great Spirit. As soon as he had 
finished, the captain of the Indians knelt beside him, 
and prayed in a similar manner. When they arose, 
the captain was again accosted by Mr. Sells, who in- 
sisted that if they were inflexible in their determina- 
tion to shed blood, they should at least remove their 
‘victim beyond the limits of the white settlements. 
The captain replied, ‘No! good Indian, fraid—he no 
go. My friend, me tell you—white man, bad man— 
white man kill him—JIndian say nothing.’ Mr. Sells 
was then compelled to abandon the old man to his fate. 

“After a few moments’ delay, Leatherlips again 
sank down upon his knees, and prayed as he had done 
before. When he had ceased praying, he still con- 
tinued in a kneeling position. All the rifles belonging 
to the party had been left at the wigwam, and the 
spectators looked around for the means of performing 
the bloody work. Suddenly, one of the warriors drew 
from beneath the skirts of his capédte a keen, bright 
tomahawk—walked rapidly up behind the chief— 
brandished the weapon for a moment, and then, with 
the swiftness of lightning, sank it in the head of the 
victim, who immediately fell prostrate. After he 
had lain a while in the agonies of death, the Indian 
captain directed the attention of the white men to the 
drops of sweat which were gathering upon his neck 
and.face; remarking with exultation, that it was con- 
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clusive proof of the prisoner's guilt. Again the exe- 
cutioner advanced, and with the same weapon inflicted 
two or three heavy blows. As soon as life was ex- 
tinguished, the body was hastily buried, and the 
assemblage dispersed. General Harrison expressed 
the opinion that Leatherlips was executed by the 
command of the prophet, and that the party who put 
him to death went directly from Tippecanoe for that 
purpose.” 

“That's not my belief, ” said Fleehart. “Round- 

head was the head man in the party, and he merely 
did as his people were used to doin’ in such cases. 
The prophet has enough to answer for, without puttin’ 
that on his head.” 
_ “They’re a determined set of men—all o’ them red- 
skins: when they say they'll do a thing, they'll do it, 
if a thousand lives stood in the way. There’s no pity 
in ’em—no turnin’ back,” said Williams, profoundly. 

“The conduct of Mr. Sells was truly noble, and 
shows that he was a man te be loved and trusted,” 
said one of the settlers. 

“We can’t laugh at the ignorance or superstition 
of the Indians in regard to witchcraft, since, in the 
history of our own race, we find a belief in the same 
thing carried to much more ridiculous extremes; and 
to my certain knowledge, there are thousands of white 
persons who never doubt the existence of witches and 
witchcraft,” said Prentice. 

“Yes, now, there’s old Tommy Barnes has a, horse- 
shoe nailed on his front fence, to keep the witches 
away,” said one of the men from the settlements. 
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“The belief in witchcraft is common to all ages 
and races,” observed Prentice; “and it appears to me 
to originate in our fondness for assigning causes for 
things and occurrences, which leads us to invent 
causes for that we do.not comprehend.” 

“Oh! see here, you ‘schoolmaster, don’t you begin 
to pile up such awful words, or I shall leave the block 
at once,” said Fleehart, alarmed at the philosophy of 
Prentice. “Id much sooner hear you string out 
stories of border skrimmages than such explainin’ 
things as can’t be explained.” 

“Tt seems to me you don’t want to understand,” 
replied Prentice. 

“ Well, never try to make him then, Prentice. If 
you can, tell us one more story, and that is all we'll 
ask: to-night,” said Jonas Wiley. 

“ Ay, never mind explanations, Prentice. What 
we don’t see, don’t stick in our eyes,” said Joe Mor- 
land. 

The schoolmaster was silent. He knew the utter 
uselessness of trying to make his book-knowledge ac- 
ceptable to such wild, unsteady spirits; yet the man- 
ner in which his reflections were received “dashed” 
him a little, and he was sullen. But persuasion at 
length awoke him to action, and he said he would 
give them his last story. 
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Capture and Lecape of Samuel Wadis. 


“Tn the fall of 1792,” said the schoolmaster, com- 
mencing his narrative, “when, as was usual, the spy 
service in Ohio ended, one of the spies, named Samuel 
Davis—a bold man and a good shot—determined to 
have a winter's hunt up the Big Sandy River. 

“He and a Mr. William Campbell prepared. them- 
selves with a light canoe, with traps and ammunition, 
for the hunt. They set off from Massie’s station, 
{(Manchester,) up the Ohio; thence up Big Sandy 
some distance, hunting and trapping as they went 
along. Their success in hunting and trapping was 
equal to their expectation. Beaver and otter were 
plenty. Although they saw no Indian sign, they were 
very circumspect in concealing their canoe, either by 
sinking it in deep water, or congealing it’in thick 
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willow brush. They generally slept out on the hills, 
without fire. This constant vigilance and care was 
habitual to the %frontier men of that day. They 
hunted and trapped till the winter set in. They now 
began to think of returning, before the rivers would 
freeze up. They accordingly commenced a retrograde 
move down the river,.trapping as they leisurely went 
down. They had been several days going down the 
river—they landed on a ‘small island covered with 
willows. Here they observed signs of beaver. They 
set their traps, dragged their canoe among the willows, 
and remained quiet till late in the night. They now 
concluded that any persons, white, red, or black, that 
might happen to be in the neighbourhood, would be 
in their camp. They then made a small fire among 
the willows, cooked and ate their supper, and lay 
down to sleep, without putting out their fire. They 
concluded that the light of their small fire could not 
penetrate through the thick willows. They therefore 
lay down in perfect self-security. Sometime before 
day, as they lay fast asleep, they were awakened by 
some fellows calling in broken English, ‘Come, come 
—get up, get up. Davis awoke from sleep, looked 
up, and, to his astonishment, found himself and com- 
panion surrounded by a number of Indians, and two 
standing over him with uplifted tomahawks. To re- 
sist, in such a case, would to be throw away their 
lives in hopeless struggle. They surrendered them- 
selves prisoners. 

“The*party of Indians, consisting of upwards of 
thirty werriors, had crossed the Ohio about the mouth 
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of Guyandotte River, and passed through Virginia to 
a, station near the head of Big Sandy. They attacked 
the station, and were repulsed, after continuing their 
attack two days and nights. Several Indians were 
killed during the siege, and several wounded. They 
had taken one white man prisoner from the station, 
by the name of Daniels, and taken all the horses be- 
longing to the station. The Indians had taken or 
made some canoes, in which they placed their wounded 
and baggage, and were descending the river in their 
canoes. As they were moving down in the night, 
they discovered .a glimpse of Davis’s fire through the 
willows. They cautiously landed on the island, found 
Davis and Campbell fast asleep, and awakened them 
in the manner above related. 

“Davis and Campbell were securely fastened with 
tugs, and placed in their own canoe. Their rifles, 
traps, and the proceeds of their successful hunt, all 
fell into the hands of the Indians. The Indians made 
no delay, but immediately set off down the river in 
their canoes with their prisoners, while their main 
force went by land, keeping along the river bottoms 
with the horses they had taken from the station— 
keeping near the canoes, so as to be able to support 
each other in case of pursuit or attack. Early the 
next day, they reached the Ohio. The wounded and 
prisoners were first taken across the Ohio, and plactif. 
under a guard. | 

“The Indians left the Ohio, ad pushed across ss 
country in the direction of Sandusky; and as they 
were encumbered with several wounded, and a good 
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deal of baggage, without road or path, they travelled 
very slow, not more than ten or twelve miles a day. 
As many of the prisoners taken by the Indians were 
burned with slow fires, or otherwise tortured to death, 
Davis brooded over his captivity in sullen silence, and 
determined to effect his escape or die fighting. The 
Indians moved on till they came to Salt Creek, in 
what is now Jackson county, Ohio, and there camped 
for the night. . Their manner of securing their priso- 
ners you know. They took a strong tug, made from 
the raw hide of the buffalo or elk. This tug they 
tied tight around the prisoner’s waist. Each end of 
the tug was fastened around an Indian’s waist. Thus, 
with the same tug fastened to two Indians, he could 
not turn to the one side or the other, without drawing 
an Indian with him. In this uncomfortable manner, 
the prisoner had to lie on his back till the Indians 
thought proper to rise. If the Indians discovered the 
prisoner making the least stir, they would quiet him 
with a few blows. In this painful situation, the pri- 
soner must lay till light in the morning, when he 
would be unconfined. As the company of Indians 
was numerous, the prisoners were unconfined in day- 
light, but were: told that instant death would be the 
consequence of any movement to leave the line of 
march, upon any occasion whatever, unless accom- 
panied by an Indian. 

“One morning, just before day began to appear, as 
Davis lay in his uncomfortable situation, he hunched 
one of the Indians, to whom he was fastened, and 


requested to be untied. The Indian raised up his 
3 : 2N 
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head and looked round, and found it was still dark, 
and no Indians up about the fires. He gave Davis a 
severe dig with his fist, and bid him lay still. Davis's 
mind was now in a state of desperation. Fire and 
fagot, sleeping or awake, were constantly floating 
before his mind’seye. This torturing suspense would 
chill his.soul with horror. After some time, a num- 
ber of Indians rose up and made their fires. It was 
growing light, but not light enough to draw a bead. 
Davis again jogged one of the Indians to whom he 
was fastened, and said the tug hurt his middle, and 
again requested the Indian to untie him. The Indian 
raised up his head and looked round, and seeing it was 
getting light, and a number of Indians about the fires, 
he untied. him. Davis rose to his feet, and was de- 
termined, as soon as he could look round and see the 
most probable direction of making his escape, to make 
the attempt at all hazards. The success of his daring 
enterprise depended on the swiftness of his heels. He 
knew his bottom was good. A large, active Indian 
was standing between Davis and the fire. He drew 
back his fist and struck that Indian with all his force, 
and dropped him into the fire; and with the agility 
of a buck, he sprang over his body, and took to the 
woods with all the speed that was in his power. The 
Indians pursued, yelling and screaming like demons; 
but, as Davis anticipated, not a gun was fired at him.: 
Several Indians pursued him for seme distance, and 
for some time it was a doubtful race. The foremost 
Indian was so close to him, that he sometimes fancied 
that he felt his clitch. However, at length Davis 
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began to gain ground upon his pursuers—the breaking 
and rustling of brush was still farther and farther off. 
He took up a long, sloping ridge; when he reached: 
the top, he, for the first time,.looked back, and, to his 
infinite pleasure, saw no person in pursuit. He now 
slackened his pace, and went a mile or two farther, 
when he began to find his feet gashed and bruised by 
the sharp stones over which he had run, without pick- 
ing his way, in his rapid flight. He now stopped, 
pulled off his waistcoat, tore it in two pieces, and 
wrapped them round his feet, instead of moccasins. 
He now pushed his way for the Ohio. He crossed the 
Scioto River, and marched over the rugged hills of 
Sunfish, Camp, Scioto Brush, and Turkey Creeks, and 
struck the Ohio River eight or ten miles below the 
mouth of Scioto. It was about the first of January. 
He was nearly three days and two nights without 
food, fire, or covering, exposed to the winter storms. 
He crossed the Ohio in one of the Kentucky boats, 
and at length reached home, almost exhausted.” 
When the schoolmaster had concluded his story, 
the Frenchman produced his violin, to supply the 
animus for a dance. Reel sets were formed, and away 
they went, with the briskest shuffle and the longest 
wind. The dance continued, and all was mirth and 
jollity until daylight, when some of the party sought 
repose, the guests prepared to set out for the settle- 
ments, and Jonas Wiley and the rest prepared every 
thing for the departure of Captain Fleehart. | 
The sun was high above the eastern hills, and its 
dazzling rays threw light and life upon a scene in 
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which the budding beauty of spring was visible. Cap- 
tain Fleehart stood with one foot on shore and one in 
his canoe, which contained his noble dog, a gun, a 
few skins, and a small package of provisions. He 
was shaking hands with his comrades, and informing 
them that he hoped to see them well upon his return, 
which would be in afew months. He purposed visit- 
ing the army of General Harrison and offering his ser- 
vices as a ranger during a short period, and then trying 
his old trade of hunting and trapping. 

“‘Good-by, old smooth-bore—hope to see you bright 
and true when you come this h’yar way again,” said 
Jack Williams, as he shook hands with Fleehart. 

“And ef I don’t burst afore that ere time, Pll know 
you all again—be sure of that, my boys. Good-bye!” 

He then entered the canoe, and paddled away amid 
the cheers of the garrison, who stood upon the shore 
as long as he was in sight. Captain Fleehart never 
returned to the block-house on the Scioto. Joining 
the north-western army, he distinguished himself by 
his activity and skill as a ranger, and fell in a 
skirmish with a party of Shawanees. His scalp, how- 
ever, never graced a red man’s belt, for his body was 
secured by his comrades being victorious. The gar- 
rison upon the Scioto continued its service until the 
triumph of Harrison at the Thames broke up the In- 
dian confederacy and compelled the various tribes to 
sue for peace. Then the rangers gladly gave up the 
confinement of the block-house for the freedom of the 
forest. 

: THE END. 
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Prophecy, as exhibited by Keith and others; with descriptions of the present state- 
' ef countries and places mentioned. in the Sacred Writings. 


“ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS LANDSCAPE ENGRAVINGS, 


FROM SKETCHES TAKEN OX THB SPOT. 


Edited by Rev. Groner Busu, 


Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the New Yerk City University. 

- The importance of this work must be obvious, and, being altogethor tiustrative, without reference 
te doctrines, or other points in which Christians differ, it is heped Jt. will meet with favour from all 
who love the sacred volume, and that it will be sufficiently interesting and attractive to recommend 
itself, not only to professed Christians of alJ denominations, but also te the general reader. ‘The 
arrangement of the texts illustrated with the notes, in the order of the chapters and verses of the 
authorized version of the. Bible, wil) render it convenient for reference to particular passages; 
while the copious Index at the end will at once enable the reader to turn to every antject discmed 
in the volume. 

This volume is not demgned to take the place of Commentaries, but is.a distinct department ef biblical 
instruction, and may be used.as a companion So the Comprehensive.or any other Conimentary,'or the 


Holy Bidle. 
THE ENGRAVINGS 
in thie volume, ft is believed, will form no smal! part of its attractions, No psins have been speared 
to procure such as should embellish the work, and, at the same time, illustrate the text. Objeo- 
tions that have teen made to the pictures commonly’ introduced irito the Bible, as: being mere crea- 
tions of fancy and the imagination, often unlike nature, and frequently conveying false impressions, 
‘cannot be urged against the pictorial illustrations of this volume. Here the fine arts are made 
subservient to utility, the landscape views being, without an exosption, matter-of-fact views af places 
mentioned i Scripture, as they appear at the present doy; thas in many instances exhibiting, in the 
most forcible manner. to the eye, the strict and Kferal fulfilment of the remarkable prophecies; “the 
present ruined and desulate condition of the cities of Babylon, Nineveh, Selah, &c., and the coun- 
tries of Edom and Egypt, are astonishing examples, and so completely exemplify, in the most 
minate particulars, every thing which was foretold of them in the height of their prosperity, that 
no better description can now be given of them. thana nimple quotation from a chapter and verse 
of the Bible written nearly two or three thousand years ago.” The publishers are enabled to sclect 
from several collegtions lately published ja London, the proprietor of one.of which says that“seve- 
ral distinguished travellers have afforded him the use of nearly Thrve Hundred Original Sketches” 
of Scripture places, made upon the spot. “The land of Palestine, it is well known, abounds in 
scenes of the most picturesque beauty. ideas comprehends -~ = melee of aiperancencs the 
majestic ruins of. Tadmor and Baalbes.”- - 
The above work can be had in various styles of binding. 


Brice from $1 50 to. $5 00, 


THE ILLUSTRATED CONC ORDANCE, 


In one volume; royal ‘8ivo... 


_A.neow, fall, and complete Cancontance ; Mlustrated with monpmentat. treditsoeal, and otientel 
engravings, fougded on Butterworth's, with Craden’s deGnitions; forming, it a believed, on many 
sccounts, a more valuable work than either Butterworth, Cradeq, or say other slmitir book im the 








"Phe value of a Concordance ia now generally understocd ; and these who have uss. one,om- 
sider it indispensable in connection with the Bible. Some ofthe advantages the Iilgstrated 
pear has over all the others, ars, that it contains mer two mde Saati mace eres 
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LIPPINCOPT, GRAMBO & CO.'’S- PUBLICATIONS. 


. JygnkIPPINCOTT’S EDITION OF 


; wed. Si ite Kibet ia Fy i ; as Ss ‘ : ae 
BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 

In order to develope.the peculiar mature of the Comprehensive Bible, it will only be necessary 
to embrace its more prominent features. 

Ist. The SACRED TEXT is that of the Authorized Version, and is printed from the edition cor- 
rected and improved by Dr. Blaney, which, from its accuracy, is considered the atandard adition. 

@i. The VARIOUS READINGS are faithfully printed from the edition of Dr. Blaney, inclusive 
of the translation of the proper names, without the addition or diminution of one. 

3d. In the CHRONOLOGY, great care has bean taken to fx.the date of the particular transac- 
tions, which has seidom been done with any degreé of exactness in any former edition of the Bible. 

4th. The NOTES are exclusively philological and explanatory, and are not tincture with senti- 
ments of any sect-or party. They ate selected ‘from the most eminent Biblical critics and com- 
mentitots, © = | , 

It is hoped that this edition of the Holy Bible will be found to contain the essence of Biblical 
research and criticism, that lies dispersed through an immense number of volumes. 

Such is the natore and design of this edition of the Sucred Volume, which, from the various 
objects it embraces, the freedom of its pages from all sectarian peculiorities, and the beauty, plain- 
hess, aad correctness of the typography, that it cannot fail of pruving acceptable and weeful to 
Christiane of every denomination. 

In addition to the usual references to parallel passages, which are quite full and numerous, the 
student has all the marginal readings, together with a rich selection of Philological, Critical, Histo- 
vical, Geographical, and other valuable notes and remarka, which explain ond illastrate the sacred 
text. Besides the general mtroduction, containing valuable essays on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and other topics of interest, there are introductory ang con- 
cluding remurks to each book—a table of the contents of the Bible, by which the different portions 
are #0 asranged az to real in an histurical order. 

Arranged at the top of each page is the period in which the prominent evente-of sacred history 
took place. The calculations are made four the year of the world befure and after Christ, Julien 
Period, the year of the Olympiad, the year of the building of Rome, and other notations of time. 
At the close is inserted a Chronulogical Index of the Bible, according to the computation of Arch- 
bishop Ussher. Also, a full and valuable index of the sudjects contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with a careful analysis and arrangement of texts under their apprupriute subjects. 

Mr. Greenfield, the editor uf this work, and for some time previous to his death the superintend- 
ent of the editorial department of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was a most extraurdinary 
man. In editing the Comprehensive Buble, hus vuried aud extensive learning was called into sne- 
cessful exercise, and appears in happy combination with sincera piety and a sound judgment. The 
Editor-of the Christian Observer, alluding to this work, in an obituary notice of its author, speaks 
of it as @ work of “ prodigious labour and research, at once exhibiting his varied talents and pro- 
found erudition.” 





LIPPINCOTT’S EDITION OF 
THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 


The Publishers. have spared neither care nor expense in their edition of the Bible; it is printed 
on the finest white vellum paper, with large and beautiful type, snd bound in the most substantial 
and splendid manner, in the following styles: Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments; Turkey super 
extra, with gilt clasps; and in numerous others, to suit the taste of the most fustidious, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“fm our opinion, the Christian public generally will feel under great oblizations to the publishers 
of this work for the beautiful taste, arrangement, and delieute nentness with which they have gnt 
jtout. Thke.intrinsic merit of the Bible recommends iteelf; it needs no tinsel ornament to ainyn 
its sacred pnges. in this edition every superfluous ornament has been avoided, and we have pre- 
sented us u perfectly chaste specimen of the Bible, withuut note or comment, it appears to be just 
what is needed in every family— the unsophisticated word of God.’ 

“The size is quastu, printed with beautiful type, on white, sized vellum paper, of the finest texture 
and most beautiful surface. ‘The publishers seam to have been solicitous to make a parocnly 
unique book,.and:they Rava rocumplished te: dgect very successfully. We trust that a libera 
community Mabe gs them = hampers Baggy the expense outiay they have necesse- 

yi itt its publication. ig a standa bee 
TES eee en enor are Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo a Co., No.4 North Fourth street, Pirfladet- 
phia.” = Baptist Record... Mee a A ge fat, 1 
| A deem juarte edition of the Bible. by L.,G. & Co. Nothing can exceed the type in clesr- 
saa aud ies: the, paper is af the finest texture, and the whole executim is ext ingly neat, 
No i}justrations or ornamental type are used. ‘l‘huse who prefer a Bible excouted im perfy sim 
plicity, yet elexance of style, without adeniument, will prubably never find one more ta thar tolsbe, 
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_ LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO &.€0.°8: PUBLICATIONS. 
LIPPIN COTT'S EDITIONS. OF 


THE HOLY: BEBLEe< 


7 SIX DIFFERENT SIZES, 


Printed in the beet manner, with besutiful type, on the finest sized papey; aed bound in the most. 
splendid and substantial styles. Warranted to be. correct, and equal to the best Ragliah qditions, at 
much less price. To be had with or without plates; the publishers having supplied themselves with 
oe ree Serer eens ae 

Pig Ge Baxter's Comprehensive Bible, °: °° +: 3 
Royal quarto, containing the various readings and marginal notes ; pies on the gennineness, 
authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; introductory aud concloding remarks to each 
book; philologicat and explanatory notes ; table of éontents, arranged in historical order; a chro- 
nological index, and various other matter; forming & suitable book for the study of clergymen, 
Sabbath-school teachers,and students. 

In neat plain binding, from 84 00 to 85 00.—In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges. from 88 00 to 
$12 00.—In do., with splendid plates, $10 00 to $15 00,— In do., bevelled side, gilt — and ille- 
minations, 615 00 to $25 00. ; 


The Oxford Quarto Bible, 


Without note or comment, universally admitted to be the must beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat plain binding, from 84 00 to 85 00, — fn Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, $8 00 to $12 00. 
—In do., with steel engravings, $10 00 to $15 00.~ In do., clasps, d&c., with plates and —— 
tiona, $15 00 to 625 00.— In rich velvet, with gilt omaments, 825 00 tu 850 00. 


Crown Octavo Bible, 


Printed with lnrge clear type, makiug a most convenient hand Bible for family use. 
In neat plain binding, from 75 cents to 81 80.—-in English Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $1 00 to 
€2 00.— In do., imitation, d&c., $1 50 te 83 m= do., oars, &e., 82 BO to 85 00. —lo rich velvet, 
with gilt ornaments, 85 00 to $10 00. 


The Sunday-School Teacher's Polyglot Bible, with Maps, &c., 

In neat plain binding, from 6) cents to $) 00. — {1 imitation gilt edge, $1 00 to 81 50,—In Turkey, 
super extra, $1 75 to 82 25.—In do. do., with clasps, $2 50 to 83 75.~—In velvet, ich gilt orna- 
‘monts, $3 60 to 68 00. 


The Oxford 18mo., or Pew Bible,. 


In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to @1 00. In imitation gilt edge, 81 00 to $1 M,——In Turkey, - 
super extra, $1 75 to $2 25.—In do. do., with clasps, 82 50 to 83 75.—In velvet, rich gut orna- 


ments, 63 50 to $8 00. 


Agate 82mo. Bible, 


Printed with larger type than any other small or pocket edition extant. 
In neat plnin binding. frum {0 cents to 81 00.—In tucks, or pocket-book style, 75 cents to 8] 00.— 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, $1 00 to 1 50.--In Turkey, super extra, $1 00 to $2 00.—In do. do., 
oh Sone $F ‘80 to 03 50.—In velvet, with rich gilt ornaments, 63 00 to $7 60. 


32mo. Diamond Pocket Bible; 


The neatest, smallest, and cheapest edition of the Bible sablished. 
In neat plain binding, from 30 to 50 cents.—In tucks, or pocket-book style, 60 cents to 81 00,— 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to $1 25.—In Turkey, super extra, @1 00 to $1 50.—In do. do., 
gilt clasps, $1 50 to $2 00.-—~In velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 62 ms to $6 00. 


CONSTANTLY OW HAND, 
a —_ assortment of BIBLES, bound in the most splendid and costly styles, with gold and silver 
ornaments, suitable for presentation; ranging in price from $10 00 to $100 00, — 
A liberal discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the Publishers. 


-_ ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE; 


on, D DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, THEOLOGY; RELIGIOUS tele gipa ALL RELIGIONS, ; 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, AND 31ISSIONS,: : 


- Desigued asa complete Book of Reference on all Religious Subjects, arid Companion ‘to the Bible; 


forming « cheap and compact Library of ‘Religious Knowledge. Edited hy Rev. J. Newton Brown. 


a en en eee ee ee ee ta’one vobume, royal Svo. 


Price, $4 00. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO."8 PUBLICATIONS. 


Lippincott’ s Standard Editions of 


THE ‘BOOK: ‘OF COMMON PRAYER. 


IN SIX DIFFERENT SIZES, 


' ILLUSTRATED WITH A NUMBER OF STEEL PLATES AND ILLUMINATIONS. 
COMPREHENDING THE MOST VARIED AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. | 


THE ILLUMINATED OCTAVO PRAYER-BOOK, 


Printed in seventeen different colours of ink, ark! illustrated with a number of Steel Plates and 
Muminations; making one of the most splendid books published. To be had in any variety of the 
most superb binding, ranging in prices. 

in Turkey, super extra, from 85 00 to 88 00.—In do. do., with clasps, 86 00 to $10 00.—In do. 
do., bevelled and panelled edges, 68 00 to $15 00.—In velvet, richly ornamented, $12 00 to 820 00. 


Svo. 
In neat plain binding, from 81 50 to $2 00. — In imitation gilt edge, $2 00 to 63 00.—In Turkey, 
euper extra, 82 50 to 84 50.—In do. do., with clasps, 83 OU to 85 00. — In velvet, richly gilt orna- 
ments, 85 00 to 812 02 








16mo. 
Printed throughout with large and elegant type. 
In neat plain binding, from 75 cents to 8) 50.—In Turkey morocco, extra, with plates. $1 75 to 
63 00. —In do. do., with plates, clasps, &c., 62 50 to $5 00.— In velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


6< 00 to $9 OA 
18mo. 


In neat plain binding, fram 25 to 75 cents. —In Turkey morocco, with plates, 61 26 to 82 60.—In 
velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 63 00 to 88 00. 


82mo. 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, with large type. 
Yn neat plain binding, from 50 cents to 61 00.— In ran, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to $1 50.—In 
Turkey, super extra, $1 25 to 82 00.—In do. do., gilt clasps, 82 00 to 83 00. —~ In velvet, with richly 
gilt ornaments, $3 00 to 87 00. 


32Zmo., Pearl type. 


In ptain binding, from 25 to 37 1-2 cents. — Roan, 37 1-2 to 60 cents. —Imitation Turkey, 50 cents 
to 61 00.— Turkey, super extra, with gilt edge, $1 00 to 81 50. — Pocket-book style, 60 to 75 cents. 


PROPER LESSONS. 
18mo. 


A BEAUTIFUL EDITION, WITH LARGE TYPE. 
In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to $1 00.—In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to $1 50.—In 
Turkey, super extra, $1 50 to $2 00.—In do. do., gilt clasps, $2 50 to $3 00. — In velvet, with richly 
gilt ornaments, $3 00 to $7 00. 


THE BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK, 
Th one neat and portable volume. 
32mo., tm neat plain binding, from 75 cents to 61 00,—In imitation Turkey, 61 00 to $1 80.—In 
Turkey, super extra, $1 50 to 82 50. 
18mo, in large type, plain, 61 75 to $2 60.—-In imitation, 81 00 to $1 75.—In Turkey, super 
extra, $1 75 to 63 00. Also, with clasps, velvet, d&o. &a. 


The Hirrars of Modern Infidelity Illustrated and Refuted. 


., BY 8. Mt. SOHBZUCEER, A..™. 
~ In one enna 12mo.;3 cloth. Just published. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO &'CO"8 PUBLICATIONS. 


430 


Che “Clergy at Mmittia: 


| OS eonfamberia On 8 Fe. ae 
ANECDOTES ALLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF AUNETERS oF RELL 
GION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


BY JOSEPH BELCHER, D.D., 
* Sdor of “The Complete Works of Andrew Futter,” ‘es Kubert Nan,” aa 
* This v Hestratee the o instructive collection of which and solemn remembrances of many 


pious men, illustrates the character of che an day. igh. they Jived, wad defines the mon more - 
ly than very elaborate essays.” — Aaliinore 


“ We regard the collection as highly ene, and judiciously mae.” — Presbyterion. 


JOSEPHUS'S (FLAVIUS) WORKS, 


FAMILY EDITION. 


sd THE LATE WILLIAM WHISTON, A. MI. 
* FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION, COMPLETE. 
One volume, beautifully illustrated with Steel Plates, and the only readable edition 
published in this country. 

Az a matter of course, every family in our country has a copy of the Holy Bible; and as the pre- 
sumption is that the greater portion often consult its ‘pages, we take the liberty of saying 1 to all those 
that do, that the perusal of the writings of Josephus will be found very interesting and instructive. 

All those who wish to possess a beautiful and correct copy of this valuable work, would do well 
to purchase this edition. It is for snle at all the principal bookstores in the United States, and by 
country merchants generally in the Southern and Western States. — 

Also, the above work in two volumes. 


BURDER’S VILLAGE SERMONS; 
Or, 101 Plain and Short Discourses on the Principal Doctrines .of the Gospel. 


INTENDED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, OR COMPANIES ASSEM- 
BLED FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COUNTRY VILLAGES. — 


BY GBORGE BURDER. 
To which is added to each Sermon, a Short Prayer, with some General Prayers for Families, 
Schools, dcc., at the end of the work. ig 
COMPLETE IN ONR VOLUME, OCTAVO. 


These sermons, which are characterized by a beautiful simplicity, the entire absence of contro- 


‘ Versy, and a true evangelical spirit, have gone throuch many and large editions, and been translated 


into several of the continental languages. “They bave also-been the honoured meuns not only of 
converting many individuals, but also of introducing the Gospel into districts, and even into parish 
churches, where before it was comparatively unknown.” 

“ This work fully deserves the immortality it has attdined.” 

This is a fine library edition of this invaluable work; and when we say that it should be found in 
the possession of eyery family, we ouly reiterate the sentiments =~ sincere _— all who take 
& deep intorest in thé eternhl welfare of mankind, 


FAMILY PRAYERS AND HYMNS, 
ADAPTED ge pro WORSHIP, 


" By Rev. & C. Witcher M, 
tate Per of the sth Prntacion Cheth, Philadephia; “tod th Preston Cho 


‘One volume, 12mo. ae . | 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


16) 1) Same apeenenansingnaienlinat 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS. 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED,“ON VINE PAPER, AND UNIFORM IN SIZE AND 
aay “ STYLE an 





The following Editions of Standard British Poets j are illustrated with numerous Steel 
Engravings, and may be had in all varieties of binding. 


BYRON’S: WORKS. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OOTAVO, 


INCLUDING ALL HIS SUPPRESSED AND ATTRIBUTED POEMS; WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL 
eos ENGRAVINGS. 


This ‘edition has been carefully compared with the recent London edition of Mr. Murray, and 
made complete by the addition of more than fifty pages of poems heretofure unpublished in Eng- 
fand. Among these there are a number that have never appeared in any American edition; and 
the publishers believe they are warranted in saying that this is ths most complete edition af Lord 
Byron's Postical Works ever published in the United States. 


Che Sortical Barks of Ars. Bemans. 


Complete in one volume, octavo; with seven beautiful Engravings. 


This is a new and complete edition, with a splendid engraved likeness of Mra. Homans, on steel, 
and contains all the Poems in the last London and American editions, With a Critioal Preface by 
Mr. Thatcher, of Boston. 

“As no work in the English language can be commended with more confidence, it will argue bad 
taste in a female in this.coantry to be without a complete edition of the writings of one who was 
an honour to her sex and to humanity, and whose productions, from first to last, contain no syllable 
caloulated to call a blush to the cheek uf modesty and virtue. There is, moreover, in Mra. Hemans's 
poetry, a moral purity and a religious feeling which commend it, in an especial munner, to the dis- 
criminating reader. No parent or guardian will be under the necessity of impoaing restrictions 
with regard to the free perusal of every production emanating from this gifled woman. There 
breathes throughout the whole a most emineut exemption from impropriety of thought or diction ; 
and there is at times a pensiveness of tone, a winning sadnesr in her more serious compositions, 
which tells of a evul which has been lifted from the contemplation of terrestrial things, to divine 
communings with beings of a purer world.” : 


MILTON, YOUNG, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLINS'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


‘COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL BNGRAVINGS. 


Comme ant Chowsen’ 8 Prose aut Porlical works. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
Including two hundred and fifty Letters, and sundry Poems of Cowper, never before published in 
this country; and of Thomson a new and interesting Memoir, and apwards of twenty 
new Poems, for the first time printed from his own Mancsoripte, taken from 
& late Edition of the Aldine Poets, now publishing in London. 
WitH. SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. . 


The dtetinguished Professor Sifliman, speaking of this edition, observes: “Iam as much gratified 
by the elegance and fine ‘taste of your edition, ae ‘by the noble tribute of genius and moral excel- 
lense which these delightful authors have left for all future genqrations; end Cowper, sepecially, 
is not leas conspicuous as a true Christian, nieralist and teacher, than as a post of great power and 
exquisite taste.” 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO. & .CO.’3. PUBLICATIONS. 


THE POETIGAL WORKS OF ROGERS; CAMPBEEL, MONTGOMERY, 
LAMB, AND KIRKE WHITE, : 


dowpiurs IN oun ‘VOLUME, oszave. 


_... WITH SIX BHAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS... 


The beauty, correctness, and convenience of this favourite edition of thege standard a are 
so well known, that it is scarcely necessary to add a word in its favour. It is only necessary to say, 
that the publishers have now issued an illustrated edition, which greatly enhances its former value. 
Pen ee ae ee eee nee ee ee It is the best library edition extant, i 


CRABBE, HEBER, AND. POLLOK’S POETICAL WORKS. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BHAUTIFUL BENGRAVINGS. 


A writer in the Boston Traveller holds the following language with reference to these valuable 
editions :— 

“Mr. Editor: -~1 wish, without any idea of puffing, to say a word or two upon the ‘Library of 
English Poets’ that is now published at Philadelphia, by Lippincott, Grambo é Co. It is certainly, 
taking into consideration the elegant manner in which it is printed, and the reasonable price at 
which it is afforded to purchasers, the best edition of the modern British Poets that has ever been 
published in this country. Each volume is an octavo of about $00 pages, double columns, stereo- 
typed, and accompanied with fine engravings and biographical sketches; and most of them are 
reprinted from Galignani’s French edition. As to its value, we need only mention that it contains 
the entire works of Montgomery, Gray, Beattie, Collins, Byron, Cowper, Thomaon, Milton, Young, 
Rogers, Campbell, Lamb, Hemans, Heber, Kirke White, Crabbe, the MisceJlaneous Works of Gold 
smith, and other masters of the lyre. The publishers are doing a great service by their eg ion, 
and their volumes are almost in as great demand as the fashionable novels of the day; and they 
deserve to be 60: for they are certainly printed in a style superior to that in which we have before 
had the works of the Englixh Posts.” 

No library can be considered complete without a copy of the above beautiful and cheap editions 
of the English Poets; and persons ondéring al all or any of them, will please say Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co.'s illustrated editions. 





| A COMPLETE | 
oye. c. ry ye ; 
Virtionary of Portical Quotations: 
COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT. AND APPROPRIATE PASSAGES IN 
THE OLD BRITISH POETS; WITH CHOICE AND COPIOUS SELEC- 
_ ‘TIONS FROM, THE BEST MODERN BRITISH AND | 
AMERICAN POETS. 
EDITED B¥ SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, 


As nightingales do upon giow-worms feed, 
So poets live upon the living light 


Of Nature and of Beauty, 
Bailey's Festus. 
Beautifully itustrated with Engravinge. In one super-roya) octave: ‘volume, in various 
bindings. 
e 


The publishers extract, from the many i aikty cocnptiaeatacy walliue ut ti shove valuable and 
beautiful work, the following : 


* We have at last & volume of Poetical Quotations worthy of the name. 5 ecatsiag aeuts six 
hundred octavo pages, carefully and testefitly selected from all the home and foreign authors of 
celebrity. it is invaluahle to a writer, while to the ordinary reader it presents every subject at a 
glance. " == Godey's Lady's Book. 
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“ There is nothing negative about this work ; it ie posibively gobd.”— Evesing Bulletin. - 





_IAPPINCOTT, GRAMBO: & CO.’8. PUBLICATIONS. 
me DIAMOND EDITION QF BYRON. 
THE E POETIC AL WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 


° WITH A SEKETOH OF HIS LIFE. 
COMPLETE IN Oo” NRAT DUODECIMO VOLUME, WITH STEEL PLATES. 


The type of this edition is #0 perfect, and it ie printed with so much care, on fine white paper. 
that it can be read with as much ease as moat of the larger editions, This work is to be bed in 
plain and superb binding, making a beautiful. volume for a gift. 


“ The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, com lete in one volume: published by L.. G. & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Powe fo eaean nothing in saying that take it nitogether, thie i is the most elegant work ovat 


issued from the American grt ghee 
“*in a single volu Jarger than an ordinary duodecimo, the publishers have embraced the 
whole of Lord Byron ms, Seeane y printed in ten or twelve volumes; and, what is more remnrk- 
able, have done it with @ type 20 clear and diatinct, that. notwithatauding ita necessarily small «ze, 


it + dig A be read bf ages utmost rl even Pa eyes. The book is stereotyped ; and never 


we seen a finer specimen o verything about it is perfect —-the pnper, the print- 
ing, te binding, all correspond with et ther; and it is embellished with two rine engravings, 
aworthy th e com pecan a wt in which eh then ere m placed: 
This will make a beautif ristmas 


“We extract the above frum Galore i] Book. The notice itself, we sre given to understand, 
is written by Mrs. H 


“We have to add our commendation fn favour of this beautiful volume, a copy of which has 
been oeat a s by the bir The admirers of the noble bard will fvel obliged to the enterprise 
a | publishers to dare.a competition with the numerous editions of his works 

in ae Sroutbtion: re hae anal be surprised if this conveniont travelling edition does not in a 
great Gogree sapersede the f the octavo works. which have little advantage in size and 
f type, and are m pan inferior i in the qualities uf portability and lightness.” — Inteléigencer. 


THE DIAMOND EDITION OF MOORE. 


(CORRESPONDING WITH BYRON.) 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE, 
- COLLECTED BY HIMSELF. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


This work is published uniform with Byron, from the last London edition, and is the most com- 
plete printed in the country. 


THE DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, 


(COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, ) 
INCLUDING A SKETOH OF HIS LIFE. 
UNIFORM WITH BYRON AND MOORE. 

THE ABOVE WORKS CaN BE HAD IN SEVERAL VARIERTIZE® OF BINDING. 


- GOLDSMITH’ S ANIMATED NATURE. 


IN TWO “VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 385 PLATES. 
CONTAINING A HISTORY OF THE EARTH, ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND FISHES; FORMING 
THE MOST COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED. 

This is a work that should be in the Ubrary of every family, having been written by one of the 
most talented authors in the English language. 

“Goldamith can never be made obsolete while delicate genius, exquisite feeling, fine invention, 
the most harmonious metre, and the happiest diction, sre at al! valued.” 


BIGLAND’S NATURAL HISTORY 
Of Animals, Birds. Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects. Mustrated with numerous and beautiful Engrav- 


ings. By JOHN BIGLAND, author of » “ View of the World,” * Letters on 
Universal History,” &e. Complete in‘! vol., 12mo. ; 











Tae PON mest oF we Sees 
THE UN ITED STATES; Its Power ani Frogs 


‘LaTE MINISTER OF THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE TO THE. UNITED sraizs. i 

: _". SIRST AMERICAN, FROM THE THIRD-PARIS. EDITION. 
ee FROM ca FRENCH BY DMEOND 4.) 50 MARRY, 2. D., 

- SURGEON U. 8 WAVY. = 38 ~ e 

In one large octavo volume. 


SCHOOLCRAFT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE WDIAN “TRIBES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. . 


WITH BEAUTIFUL AND ACOURATE coLouRED IELUSTRATIONS. 


HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION | 


RESPECTING THE 


HISTORY, CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 


or THE. 


Sndion Gribes of the Mnited States. 


COLLECTED AND PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THES BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, PER ACP OF MARCH’3, 15:7, 
BY HUNRY R. SOHOVOLORATT, LL.D. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 8. BASTMAN, Carr, U. 8, A. 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS. 


TILE AMERICAN GARDENER’S CALENDAR, 
ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE AND:.SEASONS OF PRE UNITED STATES. 

Containing a complete account of all the work netessary to be done in the Kitchen Garden, Fruit 
Garden, Orchard, Vineyard, Nnrsery, Ploapurefimunil, Flewer Garden, Green-hpuse, Ynt-house, 
and Forcing Frames, for every month in the year; ‘with aniple Practical Directions for performing 
the same. 

Also, general as well as minute instrdctidns for laying out or erecting each and every of the above 
dopartmenta, according to modefn taste and the most approved plans; the Ornamental Planting of 
Pleasure Grounds, in the ancient and modern style; thé cultivation of Thorn Quioks, and other 
plants suitable for Live Hedges, with the best methods of making them,&o. To which are annexed 
catalogues of Kitchen Garden Plants and Herbs; Aromatic, Pot, and Sweet Herbs; Medicinal 
Ptants, and the most-:important Grapes, &o., used in rural scohomy; with the soll best adapted to 
their cultivation. Fogetipe’ with's cepipus Index te'the bedy of the werk. 


BY BERNARD M‘MAHON. : 
_ Tenth Edition, greatly weaien In one volume, octave, , 7 OR 


THE PORTFOLIO OF A SOUTHERN MEDICAL STUDENT, a 

Spi GEokGs Mi, WHARTON, MoD. |” ie 

WITH: UMBROUS ILLUSTRATIONS Bt croome. 
“Qae. yolume, 12mo.. 


“e 





LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO &.CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
_. 2 oTHE BARMMIER’S AND. PLANTER'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Che Farm’ 5 onl Planter’s €m Emyctlopwhia of Baral Affairs. 
- °°" BY CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON. 


ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOUVERNEUR EMERSON. 
Ilustrated by ‘seventeen besutifal Engravings of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, the varieties of Wheat, 
Barley, Oate, Grasses, the Weeds of ‘Agriculture, &>. ; hesides numerous Engrav- 

: ings ga wood of the most important implements of Agriculture, &o. 

This standard work contains the latest and best information upon al! subjects connected with 
farming, and appertaining to the country; treating of the great crops of grain, hay, cotton, hemp, 
tobacoo, rice, sugar, dc. &0.; of horses and mules; of cattle, with minute particulars relating to 
cheese and butter-making 3 of fowls, including a description of capon-making, with drawings of the 
instruments employed; of bees, and the Russian and other systems of managing bees and con- 
‘gtracting hives. “Long articles on the uses and preparation of bones, lime, guano, and all sorts of 
animal, mineral, and vegetable substances employed as manures. Descriptions of the most upproved 
ploughs, harrows, threshers, and every other agricultural machine and implement; of fruit and 
shade trees, forest trees, and shrubs; of weeds, and all kinds of flies, end destructive worms and 
insecta, and the best means of getting rid of them; together with a thousand other matters relating 
to rural life, about whioh information is so constantly desired by all residents of the country. 

: , In ONE LARGE OOTAVO VOLUME. 


MASON'S FARRIER— FARMERS? EDITION. 


iL! tated 62 cents. 


THE PRACTICAL FARRIER, FOR FARMERS: 


_ COMPRIGING A GERERAL DESCRIPTION OF THR NOBLE AND USEFUL ANIMAL, 


THE HORSE; 
WITH MODES OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES: AND AN APPENDIX, 
Containing Recipes for Diseases of Horses,-Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Dogs, Swine, &o. &o. 
BW RICHARD MASON, M.D.; 

Formerly of Surry County, Virginia. 
In one volume, 12mo.; bound in cloth, gilt. 


MASON’S FARRIER AND STUD-BOOK—NEW EDITION. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S NEW POCKET FARRIER: 


COMPRISING A GENERAL DESORIFTION OF THE-NOBLE AND USEFUL ANIMAL, 


THE HORSE; 
WITH MODES.OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 
BW RICKARD MASON, ™M.D.,,; 
Formeriy of Surry County, Virginia. - 
To which ts added, a PRIZE ESSAY ON MUJES; and 4N APPENDIX, containing Recipes for 
Diseasds of Morses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sisep, Dogs, Swine, &c. &c.; with Annals 
of the Turf, American Stu@-Book, Rules for Training, Racing, écc. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


Com an Essay on Domestic Animals, especially the Horse; ing Se pon eee 
serine together with Trotting and Racing Tables, showing the best time on record at one, . 
"two, thres and fourmile heats ; Pedigrees of Winning Horses, since 1839, and of the mog 
celebrated Stallions and Mares; with useful Calving and Lambing Tables. By 
J. S. sisceanienaue amtuvid derseets Libeaty, New York, &o. &c, 








LIPPINCOTY, GRAMBO & 60.'8' ‘PORLYCaTtoKs\_ 


HINDS*S: FARBIERY. AND: erun-epons EW HF tbo, 


TAUGHT ON A NEW AND EASY. PLAN: 


G Creatise we the Diseases 6 aut Grcitents of the Hore; : 


With Inatraotions to the Shoeing fimith, Farrier, and Groom ; preceded by a Fopalar Description of 
the Animal Functions in Health, and how these are to berestored when disordered. 
BY JOHN HINDS, VETERINARY SURGEON. si. 
| ‘With considerable Additions and Improvement, partioulariy adapted to this-conty, 
‘BY THOMAS M. SMITH, 
Veterinary Surgeon, and Member of the London Veterinary Medical Society. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BY J. 8. SKINNER. 

‘The publishers have received numerous flattering notices of the great practical value of these 
works. The distinguished editor of the American Farmer, speaking of them, observes: —“ We 
cannot too highly recommend these books, and therefore advise every owner of 8 horse to obtain. 
them.” 


, cn RNS ar sete “3 pts ir aie ° ome books th that show how Founder under may be cured, end the traveler px ane 
e e4 vin an tablespoonful of alien. is was got fram 
of roe his oer the rt ook county, V, irginia, as ed on hia own was got fron in ee cassa” 


“The constant demand for Mason’s and Hinds's Farrier has induced the publishers, Messrs. Lip- 
incots, Grasibe & Co.,to put forth new editions, with a ‘Supplement’ of 100 pages, by J. S. Skinner, 
Eg. sh have sought to render an acceptable service to our agrioalsu urn) readers, by giving 
arte from the ad Oblis ‘On the Relatiens between Man and the Domestic Anima is. Sapo 
cially the Horse, and ligations they impose ;’ or the one an ‘The Form of Animals ;’ 
either one of them would overrun the space hare allotted to such 's subjects.” 


“ Lists of Medicines, and other cca or which ought to be at hand about every training and li 
stable, and every Farmer's and Breeder's ostablishtoent, will be found in n these valuable worka”” 


10 CARPENTERS AND MECHANICS. 
“Tust Published. ; . 


A EW AND IMPROVED EDITION or 


THE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE, 


BEING A COMPLETE BOOK OF LINES FOR 


CARPENTRY AND FSOINWERY; 
Treating folly on Practical Geometry, Saffit's Brick and Plaster Groins, Niches of every description, 
. Sky-lighta, Lines for Roofs and Domes; with s great variety of Designs for Roofs, 
_ Tramed Girders, Floors, Domes, Briigee, &o., Angie Bars far Shop a 3 
- hs Reems, So. na Rake Moatine. 
“ “ALSO, | ; 
Additicuat Plans fhe various Stair-Cases, with the Lines for producing the Face and Falling Moulde, 
never before published, and greatly superior to those given in a former edition of this work. 
BY WILLIAM JOHNSON, ARCHITECT, 
- . OF PHILADRLPRIA. — 
‘The whole fended ou trae Gocqnatrieal Principles ; BOER ROT ne ee 
tally oxompilied, on vighty-thowe eopper platen, luctndting mae Chearvaticns and Cxlculations om 
eda that aeeadl’ . 


1 


* “BY PETER: NICHOLSON, a8 ee 
Ante of To Cpe Sar ning” Tene he 2 


- Thirteenth ‘Edition... : One olumi, iextchoeaaarsel 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


A DICTIONARY. OF SELECT AND POPULAR QUOTATIONS, 
" “"" WHICH ARE IN DAILY USE. 
TAKEN FROM THE LATIN, FRENCH,. GREEK, SPANISH AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 


Together with a copious Collection of Law Maxims and Law Terma, translated into 
_ Raglish, with Ulustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. 


NEW one EDITION, CORRECTED, WITH Bere 


One volume,. 1f2mo. 


This epee Seale a sceleds collection of legal and other terms which are in common use, 
with English translations and historical illustrations; and we should judge its author had surely 
been to a great “ Feast of Languages,” and stole all the scraps, A work of this character should 
have an extensive sale, as it entirely obviates a serious difficulty in which mest readers are involved 
by the frequent occurrence of Latin, Greek, and French passages, which we stippose are introduced 
by authors for a mere show of learning—a diffanlty very perplexing to readers in general This 
“ Dictionary of Quotations,” concerning which too much cannot be said in its favour, effectually 
removes the dilficulty, and gives the reader an advantage over the author; for we believe a majority 
are themselves ignorant of the meaning of the terms they employ. Very few truly learned authors 
will insult their readers by introducing Latin or French quotations in their writings, when “plain 
English” will do as well; but we will not enlarge on this point. 

If the book is useful to those unacquainted with other languages, it is no less valuable to the 
classically edacated as a hook of reference, and answers all the purposes of a Lexzivon — indeed, on 
many accounts, it is better. It snves the trouble of tumbling over the inrger volumes, to which 
every one, and especially those engaged in the legal profession, are very often subjected. 3 should 
have a place in every library in the country. 


RUSCRENBERGER? S NATURAL HISTORY, 


' GOMPLETE, WITH NEW GLOSSARY. 


Ghe Clements of Watural History, 


EMBRACING ZOOLOGY, BOTANY AND GEOLOGY: 
FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND FAMILIES. 
BY w. s.W. RUSCEAN SERS; m.D. 


' YN TWO VOLUMBS, 
WITH NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 
Vol. L contains Vertebrate Animals. Vol. II. contains Intervertebrate Animals, Botany, and Geology. 

















A Beautiful and Valuable Presentation Book. 
THE POET’S OFFERING. 


EDITED BY MBS.. HALE. 


With a Portratt of the Editrese, a Splendid Tiuminated Title-Page, and Twelve Beautifeal Engrar- 
ings by Sartain. Bound in rich Turkey Morocco, and Extra Cloth, Gilt Edge, 
To tices who Wi ty make 6 preteet. nt wOl nares love ite valuo, this will be found the most 
Gesirable Gift-Book ever published. 
“We commend it to all who desire to 2 friend with s volume not only very beautiful, but 
a! Ries easy ef tka thocehen aoe and Rnches of the heat E and American Poets. The 
Dn 
and ting ave beautiful, ud the binging rich, nay yr the most sensible 
cee ructire of ail the elenant pilt-bouke we Biot atone veal : 


“ h the sof the h ht, eo well executed. The 
ieee Ser cance hea pe SPs Seer cereal ag 


“Th lections so diversified and appropriate within our knowisdge. "tm Penoyio'n. 
= Peechserhck as well as elegant Dpoks ever published in this country. ” mm Godays 


“It is the most beautiful and the mast ueefel eGhhting ever bestowed oa the publia, No individaal | 
of literary taste will venture to be without - 


«$0 





LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO &. OO.’5. PUBHICATIONA. 


«PEE YOUNG DOMINICAN. 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE INQUISITION, 


AND OTHER SECRET SOCIETIES OF BPAIN. 
BY M. V. DE FERBAL. 
WITH HISTORICAL NOTES, BY M. MANDEL DE CUENDIAS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FEENCH. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS BY FRENCH ARTISTS. 


One volume, octavo. 





SAY'S POLITICAL a 


A TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 


Or, The Production, Distribution and Consumption of Wealth. 
BY JHAM BAPTISTE SAY. 


FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ADDITION AL NOTES, 
BY C. C. BIDDLE, Esq. 


Ta one volume, octavo. 

It would be beneficial to our country if all those who are aspiring to office, were required by their 
constituents to be familiar with the pages of Say. 

The distinguished biographer of the author, in noticing this work, observes: “ Happily for science, 
he commenced that study which farms the basis of his admirable Treatise on Political Economy ; a 
work which not only improved under his hand with every successive edition, but has been translated 
into most of the European languages.” 

The Editor of the North American Review, speaking of Say, observes, that “he is the most 
popular, and perhaps the most able writer on Political Economy, since the time of Smith.” 


LAURENCE STERNE'S WORKS, 
WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, ENGRAVED BY GILBERT AND GIHON, 
FYROM DESIGNS BY DARLEY. 
One volume, octavo; cloth; gilt. 

To commend or to criticise Sterne’s Works, in this age of the world, would be all “ wasteful and 
extravagant excess.” Uncle Toby—Corporal Trim—the Widow—Le Fevre—Poor Maria—the 
Captive—even the Dead Ass,—this is all we have to say of Sterne; and in the memory of these 
characters, histories, and sketches, a thousand follies and worse than fullies are forgotten. The 
volume is a very handsume one. 


THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HEROES; 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 


EMBRACING ALL THE OPERATIONS UNDER GENERALS TAYLOR AND SCOTT. 
WitH A BIOGRAPHY OF THE loaner . 
: _ ALBO, 
AN. -AGGOUNT | oF. THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA AND ‘NEW MEXICO, 


Under Gen. Kearny, Cols. Doniphan and Fremont. Together with Numerous Anecdotes of the 
War, and ‘Personal Advesitures of the Officers. ‘Ailastrated with Accurate 
' Portraits, end other Beautiful Engravings. 
- . Im piesa 12mo. 








7 LIPPINCOTT, -GRAMBO & 00. "S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND COMPLETE COOK-BOOK. 
THE PRACTICAL COOK- BOOK, 


OONTAINING UPWARD? OF. 
OND TROVSAND RECHIPT Ss, 

Consisting of Directions for Selecting, Preparing, aud Cooking all kinds of Meats, Fish, Poultry, and 
Game; Soups, Broths, Vegetables, and Salads. Also, for making all kinds of Plain and 
Fancy Breads, Pastes, Puddings, Cakes, Creums, Ices, Jellies, Preserves, Marmu- 
lades, dec. dc. &o. Together with various Miscelluneous Recipes, 
and numerous Preparations for Invalids. 


| BY MRS. BLISS. 
In ane volume, 12ma. 


Che City PAecehant ; or, Che Piysterions Failure. 
-. . Bw J. B. JONES, 
AUTHOR OF “WILD WESTERN SCENES,” “THE WESTERN MERCHANT,” &e. 
“|LLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS. 
In one volume, 12mo. 





EL PUCHERO; or, A Mixed Dish from Mexico. 


EMBRACING GENERAL SCOTT’S CAMPAIGN, WITH SKETCHES OF MILITARY LIFE IN 
FIELD AND CAMP; OF THE CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY, MANNERS 
. AND WAYS OF THE PEOPLE, &c. 


BY RICHARD M‘SHERRY, M. D., U.5.N., 
LATE ACTING SURGEON OF REGIMENT OF MARINES. 
ae ' Yn-one'volume, 12mo. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


_ MONEY-BAGS AND TITLES: 
A HIT AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM. THE FRENCH OF JULES BANDEAU. 
BY LEONARD MYEBS. 
One volume, 12mo. 


“‘Money-Bags and Titles’ in quite a remarkable work, amounts to a kindly exposure of the folly 
of human pride, and also presents at once the evil and the remedy. If govud-natured ridicule of 
the impestures practised by a set of self-styled reformers, who have nothing to lose, and to whom 
change must be gain—if, in short, » Gblinpation of the mistaken idens which prevent, and the 
means which conduce to happiness, be tra:sta deserving of commendation, — the reader will flud 
much to enlist his attention and win his approbation in the pages of this unpretending, but truly 
meritorious publication.” 


WHAT IS CHURCH HISTORY? 


A VINDICATION OF THE IDEA OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 
BY PHILIP scoHAF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
In one volume, 12mo. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
0000'S LECTURES. 


DISCOURSES TO TO YOUNG MEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS HIGHLY INTERESTING ANECDOTES. 


BY WILLIAM DODD, LL. D., 
OHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO HIB MAJESTY GEORGE THE THIRD. 
FIRST AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ENGRAVINGS, 


One volume, 18mo. 


THE IRIS: 


AN ORIGINAL SOUVENIR. 
With Contributions from the First Writers in the Country. 


EDITED BY PROF. JOHN 8S. HART. 
With Splendid Dluminations and Steel Engravings. Bound in Turkey Morocco and rich Papier 
Mache Binding. 
IN ONE VOLUME, OOTAVO. 

Its contents are entirely original. Among the contributors are names well known in the republic 
of letters; such as Mr. Boker, Mr. Stoddard, Prof. Moffat, Edith May, Mrs. Sigoumey, Caroline May, 
Mr«. Kinney, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Pease, Mra. Swift, Mr. Van Bibber, Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Mra. 
Dorr, Erastus W. Ellsworth, Miss E. W. Barnes, Mrs. Williams, Mary Young, Dr. Gardette, Alice 
Carey, Phebe Carey, Augusta Browne, Hamilton Browne, Carvline Eustis, Margaret Junkin, Maria 
J. B. Browne, Miss Starr, Mrs. Brotherson, Kate Campbell, &c. 


Gems from the Sorred Pine: 


OR, HOLY THOUGHTS UPON SACRED SUBJECTS. 
BY OLERGYMEN OF THE BPISOOPAL CHURCH. 
EDITED BY THOMAS WYATT, A.M. 


In one volume, 12ma. 


WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The contents of this work are chiefly by clergymen of the Episcopal Church. Among the con- 
tributors will be found the names of the Right Rev. Bishop Potter, Bishop Hopkins, Bishup Smith, 
Bishop Johus, and Bishop Doane; and the Rev. Dra. H. V. D. Johns, Coleman, and Butler; Rev. G. 
T. Bedell, M‘Cabe, Ogileby,&c. The illustrations are nch and exquisitely wrought engravings upon 
the following suljects : —“ Samuel before Eli,” “ Peter and John healing the Lame Man,” “The 
Resurrection of Christ,” “Joseph sold by his Brethren,” “The Tables of the Law,” “Christ's 
Agony in the Garden,” and “The Flight into Egypt.” These subjects, with many others in prose 
and verse, are ably treated throughout the work. 


HAW-HO-NOO: 
OR, THE RECORDS OF A TOURIST. 


BY OHARLES LANMAN, 
Author of “ A Summer in the Wilderness,” fc. In one volume, I2mo. 


“In the present book, ‘Haw-ho-noo,’ (an Indian name, by the way, for America,) the author has 
gathered up some of the relics of his former tours, and added to them other interesting matter. It 
coatains 9 number of carefully written and.instructive articles upon the various kinds of fiek in our 
ovuntry, whose capture affords sport for anglers ; reminiscences of umque incidents, manners, and 
customs in different parts of the country; and other articles, narrative, descriptive, and sentimental. 
In a supplement are gathered many curious Indian legends. They are related with great simplicity 
and clearness, and will be of service hereafter to the poem-makers of America. Many of them are 
quite benutiful.” — National Intcliagencer. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


LONZ POWERS; Or, The Regulators. 
A ROMANCE OF KENTUCKY. 


FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


BY JAMIES WEIR, ESQ. 
' IN TWO VOLUMES. 

The scenes, characters, and incidents in these volumes have been copied from nature, and from 
real life. They are represented as taking place at that period in the history of Kentucky, when 
the Indian, driven, after many a hard-fought field, from his favourite hunting-ground, was succeeded 
by a rude and unlettered population, interapersed with organized bands of desperadves, scarocly 
less savage than the red men they had displaced. The author possesses a vigorous and graphic 


pen, and has produced a very interesting romance, which gives Us a stnking portrait of the timce 
he describes. 








THE WESTERN MERCHANT. 
A NARRATIVE, 


Containing useful Instruction fur the Western Man of Business, who makes hie Purchases in the 
East. Also, Information for the Eastern Man. whose Customers are in the West. 
Likewise, Hints for those who design emigrating to the West. Pe 
duced from actual experience. 


BY LUKE SHORTFIELD, A WESTERN MERCHANT. 
One volume, 12mo. 


This ic a new work, and will be found very interesting to the Country Merchant, &o. &o. 

A sprightly, pleasant book, with a vast amount of information in a very agreeable shape. Busi- 
ness, Love, and Religinn are ail disoussed, aud many proper sentiments expressed in regard to each. 
The “ mora)” of the work is summed up w the following concluding sentences: “ Adhere stead- 
fastly to your business; adhere steadfastly to your first love; adhere steadfastly to the church.” 


A MANUAL OF POLITENESS, 


PRINCIPLES OF ETIQUETTE AND RULES OF BEHAVIOUA 
IN GENTEEL SOCIETY, FOR PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES. 
18mo., with Plates. 








Book of Politeness. 
THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY’S 
BOOK OF POLITENESS AND PROPRIETY OF DEPORTMENT. 


DEDICATED TO THE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES. 
BY MADAME CELNART. 
Translated from the Sixth Paris Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 
Fifth American Editions 
One volume, 18mo. 
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THE ANTEDILUVIANS; Or, The World Destroyed. 


A NARRATIVE POEM, IN TEN BOOES. 
BY JAMES M'‘HENRY, M.D. 
One volume, 18mo. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’5 PUBLICATIONS. 


Bennett’s (Rev. John) Letters to a Young Lady, 

ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE HEART, 
TO FORM THE MANNERS, AND ENLIGHTEN THE UNDERSTANDING. 
“That our daughters may be as polished corners of the temple.” 

The publishers sincerely hope (for the happiness of mankind) that a copy of this valuable little 


work will be found the companion of every young lady, as much of the happiness of every family 
depends on the proper cultivation of the female mind. 


. THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK: 
OR, PRACTICAL HINTS FROM A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


One volume, 18mo. 





This is one of the most practical and truly valuable treatises on the culture and discipline of the 
female mind, which has hitherto been published in this country ; and the publishers are very confi- 


dent, from the great demand for this savaluabte little work, that ere long it wili be found in the 
library of every young lady. 





THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD: 
Or, “Youth’s Guide to the Way to Wealth, Honour, and Distinction,” &c. 18m. 


CONTAINING ALSO A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE ART OF CARVING. 


“We most cordially recommend the American Chesterfield to general attention; but to young 
persons particularly, as one of the best works of the kind that has ever been published in this 


country. it cannot be too highly appreciated, nor its perusal be unproductive of satisfaction and 
usefulness.” 





SENECA’S MORALS. 


BY WAY OF ARSTRACT TO WHICH IS ADDED, A DISCOURSE UNDER 
THE TITLE OF AN AFTER-TIIOUGHT. 
BY SIR ROGER L’/ESTRANGE, KNT. 
A now, fine edition; one volume, 18mo. 
A copy of this valuable little work should be found in every family library. 





NEW SONG-BOOK. 


Griggs Southern and Western Songster: 


BEING A CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE MOST FASHIONABLE SONGS, MANY OF WHICH 
AKE ORIGINAL 


In one volume, 18mo. 


Great care wan taken, in the selection, to admit no song that contained, im the slightest degree, 
any indelicate or improper allusions; and with great propriety it may claim the title of “The Par- 
lour Song-Book, or Songster.” The nomortal Shakspeare observes — 


“The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
le fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 


ROBOTHAM’S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY, 


OAREFULLY REVISED, 
AND THE PRONUNCIATION OF ALL THE DIFFICULT WORDS ADDED. 

















LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST, 
CIVIL ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT: 


CONTAINING 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS APPLIED TO MACHINERY 


Of American models, Steam-Engines, Water-Works, Navigation, Hridge-building, &c. &c. By 
FREDERIOK OVERMAN, 


Author of “The Manufacture of Iron,” and other scientific treatises. 


Dlustrated by 150 Engravings. In one large 12mo. volume. 


WILLIAMS’S TRAVELLER’S AND TOURIST’S GUIDE 
Through the United States, Canada, &c. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This book will be found replete with information, not only to the travellor, but likewise to the 
man of business. In its preparation, an entirely new plan has been adupted, which, we are con- 
vinoed, needs only a trial to be fully appreciated. 

Among its many valuable features, are tables showing at a ginnce the distance, fare, aru! time 
occupied in travelling from the principal cities to the most important places in the Union; so that 
the question frequently asked, without obtaining a satisfactory reply, is here answered in full. 
Other tables show the distances from New York, é&c., to domestic and foreign ports, by son, anc 
also, by way of comparison, from New York and Liverpool to the principal ports beyond and around 
Cepe Horn, é&c., a8 well as va the Isthmusof Panama. Accompanied by a large and accurate Map 
of the United States, including a separate Map of California, Oregon, New Mexico and Utah. Also, 
a Map of the Island of Cuba, and Plan of the City and Harbor of Havana; and a Map of Niagura 
River and Falls 
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THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE: 


Containing directions for conducting business in the House of Representutives; the Senate of the 
United States; the Juint Rules of both tiouses ; a Synopsis of Jetferson’s Manual, and copious 
Indices ; together with a concise system of Rules of Onder, based on the reguiations of the 
U. S. Congress. Designed to econonnae time, secure unifornity and despateh io con- 
ducting business in all seculur meetings, and alxo in all religious, politicul, and 

Legislative Assemblies, 


BY JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, LL. D. 
In one volume, 12mo. 


This is considered by our Judges and Congressmen as decidedly the best work of the kind extant. 
Every young man in the country should have a copy of thia book. 





THE INITIALS; A Story of Modern Life. 


THREE VOLUMES OF THE LONDON EDITION COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 12MO. 
A Dew novel, equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 











WILD WESTERN SCENES: 
A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE WESTERN WILDERNESS, 


Wherein the Exploits of Daniel Boone, the Great American Pioneer, are particularly described. 
Also, Minute Accounts of Bear, Deer, and Buffalo Hunts — Desperate Conflicts with the 
Savages— fishing and Fowling Adventures — Encounters with Serpents, &c. 

By Luxx Suorrrrerp, Author of “The Western Merchant.” 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. One vulume, 12mo. 








POEMS OF THE PLEASURES: 


Consisting of the PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. by Akenside ; the PLEASURES OF MEMORY, 
by Samuel Rogers; the PLEASURES OF HOPE, by Campbell; and the PLEASURES OF 
FRIENDSHIP, by M‘Henry. With a Memoir of euch Author, preparet) expressly 

: for this work. 18mo. 
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‘BALDWIN’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 
A PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER: 


CONTAINING 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND OTHER I INFORMATION, OF ALL THE MORE IM- 
PORTANT PLACES IN THE KNOWN WORLD, FROM THE MOST 
RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOURC CES. 


BY THOMAS BALDWIN. 
Assisted by several other Gentlemen. 


To which ws added an APPENDIX, containin ne more than TEN THOUSAND ADDITIONAL NAMES, 
chiefly of the small ‘Towns and Villages, &c., of the United States und of Mexico. 


NINTH EDITION, WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


Giving the. Pronunciation of near two thousand names, besides those pronounced in the Original 
ork: Forming in itself a Complete Vocabulary of Geographical Pronauciation. 


ONE VOLUME 12m0.—PRicE, $1.50. 


Hritburs Librorg for the Wousebold. 


Complete in Twelve handsome 18mo. Volumes, bound in Scarlet Cloth. 
WOMAN'S T Gog LS: Oe TALES AND SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE AROUND DG. 
MARRIED LI FR; ITS SHADOWS eee SHINE, 

THE TWO WIVES; an LOST SAH 
THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE OR, “HE EpoRed ALL THINGS WELL” 
HOME SCENES AND HOME INFLUENG 
STORIES FOR ioe HHOGSEREEDE le 
LESSONS IN LIFE, FO CL WHO WILL READ THEM. 
8. SEED-TIME AND. taRVE St; OR, WHA'T'SOEVER A MAN SOWETH THAT SHALL HE 
ic: 0: OFF-HAND SKET I' aps iy LITTLE DASHED WITH HUMOR. 

‘. og ay A 
ee WORDS FOR THE WISE, 
12 THE TRIED AND" THE ‘TEMPTED. 


The above Series are sold together or separute, as each work is complete in itsalf.. No ra ead 
ies a Copy of this interesting and instructive Series. Price "Thirty-seven ard a Hulf Ce: 
10 


FIELD’S SCRAP BOOK.—New Edition. 
Literary and Wisrellauenns Scrap Bunk. 


Consisting of Tales and Anecdotes — Biographicn), Historical, Patriotic, Moral, Religious, and Senti- 
mental Pisces, in Prose and Poetry, 


ComPILED By WILLIAM FIELDS. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 
In one handsome 8vo, Volume. Price, $2.00. 


THE ARKANSAW DOCTOR. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN ARKANSAW DOCTOR. 


BY DAVID RATTLEHEAD, M. D. 
“The Man of Scrapes." 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRA'RIONS, PRICE FIFTY CENTS, 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION WITH MAN, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THH PRINCIPAL ORGANS. 


BY JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 
Member uf the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


IN ONE VOLUME, 12M0—pPpRICE $1 26. 
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| LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
~ BOARDMAN? S BIBLE IN THE FAMILY. 


@hre Bible in in the Family: 


HINTS ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


BY H. A. BOARDMAN, 
PASTOR OF THR TENTH PRE@BYTENIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


One Volume 12mo.—Price, One Dullar. 


WHEELER'S HISTORY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


| 
$htstortcal Sketches | 
| 
! 
| 





NORTH CAROLINA, 


From 1584 to 1851. 


Compiled from Original Records, Official Documents, and Traditional Statements; with Dion hical | 
Sketches of her Distinguished Statesmen, Jurists, Lawyers, Soldiers, Divines, ‘ 


BY JOUN H. WHEELER, 
Late Treasurer of the State. 
IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO.—PFRICE, $2.00. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA READER: 


CONTAINING | 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIP PyoN OF NORTH CAROLIN iA, SELECTIONS IN_ PROSE | 
AND VERSE. (MANY Y OF THEM BY EMINENT CITIZENS OF THE 
STATE), ISTORICAL AND CHRONOLO OgIcA AL TABLES, 


nv a Variety of MAlscellancous Fnformation and Atatisties, 
BY C. H. WILEY. | 


i Gia nm green lund for ever] 
Land of the benutiful and brave — ' 
The freeman'’s home — the martyr's grave.” | 


Mustrated with Enyravings, and designed for Families and Schools. | 
ONE VOLUME 12MO. PRICE 81.00, 





THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN TRIBES. 
| PERSONAL AL MEMOIRS 


Resitenre of Chirty Yours with the Subion Cribes 


ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIERS: 

With brief Notices of parsing Events, Facta, and Opinions, ; 
A.D. 1812 TO A. D. 1842. ; 

BY HENRY R. SCIIOOLCRAFT. | 

ONE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME, PRICE THREE DOLLARS, | 


THE SCALP HUNTERS: ! 


ROMANTIC ADVENTURES IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
Complete in | One Volume. "Price F shdid Cente, 


LIPPINCOTT, RAMBO & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY MRS. JOHN SMITH. 
WITH THIRTEEN HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One Volume 12mo. Price 50 Cente. — 





Splendid Illustrated Books, suitable for Gifts for the Holidays. 
THE IRIS: AN ORIGINAL SOUVENIR FOR ANY YARE 


EDITED BY PROF. JOHN S. HART. 
WITH TWELVE SPLENDID ILLUMINATIONS, ALL FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


THE DEW-DROP: A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 


WITH NINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS.. 


GEMS FROM THE SACRED MINE. 


WITH TEN STEEL PLATES AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


Ghe Purt’s Offering. 


WITH FOURTEEN STEEL PLATES AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


THE STANDARD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


WITH JLLUSTRATIONS. 


LORD AND LADY HARCOURT: 
OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. 


BY CATHARINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of “ Jana Bouverie,” * The Business of Life,” “Modern Accomplishments,” &e. 
One Volume 12mo. Price 50 cents, paper; cloth, fine, 75 conte. 


McGOWN ON DISEASES OF THE SOUTH. 
A PRAOTIOAL TREATISE 


MOST COMMON DISEASES OF THE SOUTH. 


Exhibiting their peculiar nature and the corresponding adaptation of Treatment: to which 
iv added an Appendix contaiuing some Miscellaneous matter logsary, 
explaining the meaning of the technicalities, or medical phrases used 
in this work. 
BY THOMPSON McGOWN, M. D., 
Geaduate of Transylvania University, Member. fe! ood Pexingtun Modical Society, and a Practitioner 
‘ of the South. 


One Volume Octavo. Price Two Dollare and a Half. 


ye BHegicite’s Danghter: 
A TALE OF TWO WORLDS. 


BY W. Ii. CARPENTER, 
AUTHOR OF “ CLAIBORNE THE REBEL,” “‘ JOHN THE BOLD,” &0., &C. 
One Volume )8mo. Price Thirty-seven and a Half Cents. 


WILLIAMS'’S NEW MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, ON ROLLERS. 
TWO AND A HALF BY THREE 
A-new ntoas of the eee States, upon whicna are delineated its vast cashes of es Communi- 
ion, Routes across the Continent, &c., showing also Canada and the Island of Cuba, 
BY W. WILLIAMS. 


This Map is handsomely colored and mounted on rollers, and will be found a beautiful and useful 
ornament ttc to the Cou nting- House ‘and Parlor, a8 well as the School: “Room. Price T'wo Dollars, 
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VALUABLE STANDARD MEDICAL BOOKS. 
DISPEN SATORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
New Edition, much enlarged and carefully rovisud. One volame, royal octavo. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE nOF MEDICINE. 
BY GEORGE B. Woo 
One of the Authors of the “ Dispensatory of the U. S. ae poe: edition, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY; 
SPECIAL, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. 
BY SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M. D. 

With 891 beautiful Ilustrations. Ono volume, royal octavo. 


SMITHS OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
A SYSTEM OF OPERATIVE SURGERY, 


BASED UPON THE, PRACTICR OF SURGEONS IN THE UNITED 
; AND COMPRISING A 
Biblingraphical ner ‘ad isrtal Record of many of their Operations 
IOD OF 200 YEAR 
nay punay H. SMITH, M,D. 
Mlustrated with nearly 1000 Engravings on Steel. 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 
With ample Nlustrations of Practice in all the Departments of Medical Science, and copious No- 
tices of Toxicology. 
BY THOMAS D. MITCHELL, A.M., M.D., 
Prof. of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the Philadelphia Cullege of Medicine, pg 1 vol. Bvo. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


By Gsoraz M‘Cieuian, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EBERLE’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. | 


New Edition. lnproved by GEORGE M‘CLELLAN, M.D. Two volumes in 1 vol. vo. 


EBERLE’S THERAPEUTICS. 


TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 
By JOHN EBERLE, M. D.,&e. Fourth Edition. With Notes and very lurge Additions, 
By Tuomas D. Mircae.t, A. M., M. D., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EBERLE’S NOTES FOR STUDENTS—NEW EDITION, 


®,° These works are used as text-bouks in most uf the Medical Schouls in the United States. 


A.PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POISONS: 
Their Symptoms, Antidotes, and Trentment. By O. H. Costill, M. D. 18mo. 


IDENTITIES OF LIGHT A HEAT, OF CALORIC AND ELECTRICITY, 


Y C. CAMPBELL COUPER. 


UNITED ‘STATES PHARMACOPGIA, 


Edition of 1851. Publshed by authority ‘al the Nativnal Medical Convention. 1 vol bro 
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SCHOOLCRAFTS GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE 


3ndian Oribes of the Wnited States. 


. PART SECOND—QUARTO. 
WITH EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 
Engraved in the first style of the art, from Drawings by Captain Eastaan, U.S. A. 
; PRICE, FIFTEEN DOLLARS. | 


COCKBURN’S LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY, 


WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY LORD COCKBURN, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Sessions in Scotland. Two volames, demi-octavo. 


“Those who know Lord Jeffrey only through the pages of the Edinburgh Review, get but a one- 
sided, and not the most pleasant view of his character.’’ 

“We advise our readers to obtain the book, and enjoy it to the full themselves. They will unite 
with us in saying that the self-drawn character portrayed in the letters of Lord Jeffrey, is one of the 
most delightful pictures that has ever been presented to them.”—Evening Bulletin. 

“ Jeffrey was for a long period editor of the Review, and was admitted by all the other contribu- 
tors to be the Jeading spirit in it. In addition to his political articles, he soon showed his wonderful 
powers of criticism in liternture. He was equally at home whether censuring or applauding ; in 
his onslaughts on the mediocrity of Southey, or the misused talents of Byron, er in his noble essuys 
on Shakspeare, or Scott, or Burns."—-New York Express. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF. 


ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY; 
OR, WILD SCENES AND WILD HUNTERS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, IN ONE VOLUME OOTAVO, CLOTH. 


BY C. W. WEBBER. 

“We have rarely read o volume so full of life and enthusiasm, so capable of transporting the 
render into an actor among the scenes and persons described. ‘The volume can hardly be opened 
at uny page without urresting the attention, and the reader is horne along with the movement of a 
style whose elastic spring and life knows no werriness.”—Boston Courier and Transcript, 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS, 











THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
Second Edition, Revised. 


“ Our author has acquitted himself in a mannor worthy of his subject. His style is easy, flowing, 
and yet sententious, Altogether, we consider it a highly valuable addition to the literature of our 
uge, and a work that should find its way into the library of every Friend.”— Friends’ Intelligencer 
Philadelphia. 

“We regard this life of the great founder of Pennsylvania as a valuable addition to the literature 
of the country." —PaAiladelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Janney’s life of Penn the best, because the most 
satisfactory, that has yet been written. The author’s style is clear and uninvolved, and well suited 
to the purposes of biographical narrative.”—- Louisville Journal, 


. | PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S CABINET HISTORIES OF THE STATES, 


CONSISTING OF A SERIES OF 


Cabinet Histories of all the States of the Union, 


TO EMBRACE A VOLUME FOR EACH STATR. 


We have so far completed all our arrangements, as to he able to isaue the whole series in the 
shortest possible time consistent with its careful literary production. SEVERAL VOLUMES AKE 
NOW READY FOR SALE. The talentod authors who huve engaged to write these Histories. are 
no strangers in the literary world. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“These moat tastefully printed and bound volumes form the first instalment of a series of State 
Histories, which, without superseding the bulkier and more expensive works of the same charnac- 
ter, may enter household channels from which the others would be excluded by their cost and 
magnitude.” 

“In conciseness, clearness, skill of arrangement, and graphic interest, they are a most excellent 
eurnest of thuse to como. ‘Uhey are eminently adapted both to interest and instruct, and should 
have a place in the family library of every American."— N. Y. Courter and Enguirer. r] 

“The importance of a series of State History like those now in preparation, cun scarcely be esti- 
mated. - Being condensed as carefully as uccuracy und interest of narrative will permit, the size 
and price of the valumes will bring them within the reach of every family in the country, thus 
making them home-reading books for old and young. Each individual will, in consequence, become 
familiar, not only with the history of his own State, but with that of the other States; thus mutual 
interests will be re-awakened, und old bouds cemented in a firmer re-union.”— Home Gazette. 


NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT CLERGY; 


CREEDS WITHOUT CHARITY, THEOLOGY WITHOUT HUMANITY, AND PROTESTANT- 
ISM WITHOUT CHRISTIANITY: 


With Notes by the Editor on the Literature of @harity, Population, Pauperism, Political 
Economy, and Protestantism 


“The great question which the book discusses is, whether the Church of this age is what the 
primitive Church was,and whether Christians—both pastors and people—are doing theirduty, Our 
anthor believes not, and, to our mind, he has made out a strong case. He thinks there is abundant 
room for reform at the present Lime, and that it is needed almost us mach as in the days of Luther. 
And why? Because, in his own words,‘ While one portion of nominal Christians have busied 
themselves with forms and ceremonies and observances; with pictures, images, and processions ; 
others have given to doctrines the supremacy, and have busied themscives in laying down the 
lines by which to enforce human belief—lines of interpretation by which to control human opinion 
—lines of discipline and restraint, by which to bring human minds to uniformity of faith and action. 
They have formed creeds aud cutechisms ; they have spread themselves over the whole field uf the 
sacred writings, and scratched up all the surfuce; they have gathered all the straws, and turned 
over all the pebbles, and detected the colour and determined the outline of every stone and tree 
and shrub; they have dwelt with rupture upon all thut was beautiful and sublime; but they have 
trampled over mines of golden wisdom, of surpassing richness and depth, almost without 8 thought, 
and almost without an-effort to fathom these priceless treasures, much less to take possession 


f them.’” 
eee PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 





SIMPSON’S MILITARY JOURNAL. 


JOURNAL OF A MILITARY RECONNOISSANCE FROM SANTA FE, NEW 
MEXICO, TO THE NAVAJO COUNTRY, 
BY JAMES H. SIMPSON, A. M., 
FIRST LIEUTENANT CORPS OF TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 
WITH SEVENTY-FIVE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One volame, octavo. Price, Three Dollars. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


‘TALES OF THE SOUTHERN BORDER. 


BY C. W. WEBBER. 
ONS VOLUME OCTAVO, HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 





The Hunter Naturalist, a Romance of Sporting; 


OR, WILD SCENES AND WILD HUNTERS, 
BY C. W. WEBBER, 
Author of “Shot in the Eye,” “Old Hicks the Guide,” “Gold Mines of the Gila,” &o. 
ONE VOLUME, ROYAL OCTAVO. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FORTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 
MANY OF WHICH ARE COLOURED. 
Price, Five Dollars, 


NIGHTS IN A BLOCK-HOUSE; 
OR, SKETCHES OF BORDER LIFE, 


Embracing Adventures among the Indians, Feats of the Wild Hunters, and Exploits of Boone, 
Brady, Kenton, Whetzel, Fleehart, and other Border Heroes of the West 


BY HENRY OC. WATSON, 
Author of “Camp-Fires of the Revolution.” 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One volume, Svo. Price, $2 00. 


HAMILTON, THE YOUNG ARTIST. 
BY AUGUSTA BROWNE. 
AN ESSAY ON SCULPTURE AND PAINTING, 


BY HAMILTON A.C. BROWNE. 
lvol. 18mo. Price, 37 1-2 cents. 


THE SUGAR CAMP, and other Sketcaes, 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 
12mo. ILLUMINATED COVERS. Price, 50 cents. 


A HIT AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 
BY LEONARD MYERS. 
One volume, 12mo. ILLUMINATED COVERS. Price, 50 cents. 











MILITARY LIFE IN FIELD AND CAMP. 
BY RICHARD M‘SHERRY, M. D., 
LATE SURGEON OF A REGIMENT OF MARINES. 
One volume, 12mo. ILLUMINATED COVERS, Price, 50 cents. 
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FROST’S JUVENILE SERIES. | 
| 





TWELVE VOLUMES, 16mo., WITH FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 
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WALTER O'NEILL, OR THE PLEASURE OF DOING GOOD. 26 Engrav’ys. 
JUNEER SOHOTT, and other Stories. 6 Engravings. 

THE LADY OF THE LURLEI, and other Stories. 12 Engravings. 

ELLEN’S BIRTHDAY, and other Stories. 20 Engravings. 

HERMAN, and other Stories. 9 Engravings. 

KING TREGEWALL’S DAUGHTER, and other Stories. 16 Engravings. ° 
THE DROWNED BOY, ani other Stories. 6 Engravings. 

THE PIOTORIAL RHYME-BOOK. 122 Engravings. 

THE PIOTORIAL NURSERY BOOK. 117 Engravings. 

‘THE GOOD OHILD’S REWARD. 115 Engravings. 

ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS. 26 Engravings. 

ALPHABET OF BIRDS. 26 Engravings. 


PRICK, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 





The above popular and attractive series of New Juveniles for the Young, are sold together or 
separately. . 








THE MILLINER AND THE MILLIONAIRE. 


BY MRS. REBECOA HIOKS, wi 
(OF Virginia,) Author of “The Lady Killer,” &c. One volume, 14mo- 
Price, 3724 cents. 


STANSBURY’S 
EXPEDITION TO THE GREAT SALT LAKE, 


AN EXPLORATION 
OF THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


OF UTAH, 


CONTAINING ITS GEOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, MINERALOGICAL RE- 
SOURCES, ANALYSIS OF ITS WATERS, AND AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF 


THE MORMON SETTLEMENT. 


ALSO, 
A RECONNOISSANCE OF A NEW ROUTE THROUGH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


WITH SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 
AND TWO LARGE AND ACCURATE MAPS OF THAT REGION. 
BY HOWARD STANSEURY, 
CAPTAIN TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 


One volume, roval octavo. 4 
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THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION 


Ghe Warerley Panels, 


PRINTED UPON FINE WHITE PAPER, WITH NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 


FROM THE LAST ENGLISH EDITION, . 
EMBRACING 


THE AUTHOR'S LATEST CORRECTIONS, NOTES, ETC., 
COMPLETE IN TWELVE VOLUMES, DEMI-OCTAVO, AND NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
SHth Kllustrations, 

FOR ONLY TWELVE DOLLABS, 


WAVERLEY, or "Tis Sixty Years Since............THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 


GUY MANNERING.........ssscssesssenscccssscsvccesece PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 
THE ANTIQUARY....ccc00 sebeiakie emcseuathaese QUENTIN DURWARD. 

MILE BLACK DWARF ..ccscccssoceccscesacscecncceecese ST. RONAN’S WELL, 

OLD MORTALITY........cccccssssseccsssseccsessseccesone REDGAUNTLET. 

ROB ROY sisds-scfaciesdenscksies picsodendeverxcs THE BETROTHED. 

THE WEART OF MID-LOTHIAN.sccsesesscsoesoes THE TALISMAN. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.........+.. seoseee WOODSTOCK. 

A LEGEND OF MONTROSE ...c.sccccssscessseseoeess THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, &«. 
IVANHOE........ seecseestessecseencsessersseeseeseceesseeeee THE FAIR MAID OF-PERTH. 
THE MONASTERY....c..ccssssccceseescssescecensceseses ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 

THE ABBOT.........0.0sccccscecccessscsescescecsesonssenses COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 
KENILWORTH] oy. .ccossccsccescccescessessnsocoseresese ces CASTLE DANGEROUS. 

TILE PIRATE.....cccccccscsessccccecceccscacense saccnune THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, &s. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE NOVELS SOLD, IN PAPER COVERS, AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


ALB8O, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
In Twelve Volumes, Royal Octavo, on Superfine Paper, with 
SEVERAL HUNDREO CHARACTERISTIC AND BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT. _ 
Brice, Gulp Swentga- Pour Bollacs. . 
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° | - LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Xn Preas, 
A NEW AND COMPLETE 


GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tt will furnish the fullest and most recent information respecting the Geography, Statistics, and 
present state of improvement, of every part of this great Republic, particularly of 


TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, NEW MEXICO, 


é&e. The work, will be issued as soon as the complete official returns of the present Consus are 
received, 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, DR GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


of the most complete and comprehensive charucter. lt will be compiled from the best English, 
French, and German authorities, and will be published the moment that the returns uf tho present 
census of Europe cau be obtained. 


Borstory of the PSocmons of Cab, 


THEIR DOMESTIC POLITY ANO THEOLOGY, 
BY J. W. GUNNISON, 





U. 8. CORPS TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 
WITLI ILLUSTRATIONS, IN ONE VOLUME DEMI-OCTAVO. 





REPORT OF A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


OF 


WISCONSIN, IOWA, AND MINNESOTA, 


AND INCIDENTALLY OF 


A PORTION OF NEBRASKA TERRITORY, 
MADE UNDER INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE UsS. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


BY DAWID DALE OWDSN, 
United States’ Geologist. 
WITH OVER 150 ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 
ONE VOLUME, QUARTO. 
RRR RAR RIA NOAA PAIL 


MERCHANTS’ MEMORANDUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING LISTS OF ALL GOODS PURCHASED BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS, &c 


One volume, 18mo., Leather cover. Price, 60 cents, ~ 
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LIFPINCORT, GRAMBO & 00.'S PUBIECAZIONS. 14 
ARTHUR’S 


Pew Savenile Library. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


i. WHO I8 GREATEST? and other Btorien 

23. WHO ARE HAPPIEST’ and other Stories, 

3. THES POOR WOOD-CUTTER, and other Stories. 

4. MAGGY’S BABY, and other Stories. 

6. MR. HAVEN’T-GOT-TIME AND MR. DON’T-BE-IM-A-HURRY, 
6. THE PEACEMAXKERS 

7. UNOLD BEN’S NEW-YEAR’S GSET, and other Stories. 
8 THE WOUNDED BOY, and other Stories. 

9. THE LOST OHILDREN, and other Stories. 

10. OUR HARRY, and other Poems and Stories. 

11. 

13. 


HACH VOLUME IS ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ENGRAVINGS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY CROOME, 
And are sold together or separately. 


BYRNE ON FOOD AND HEALTH. 
A TREATISE 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRINE, 


PLAIN AND SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR DETECTING THEM, 


ONE HUNDRED RECIPES 
FOR TOOTH-POWDERS, HAM DYES, SKIN POWDERS, PERFUMEQ, Be. 
BW MM. ¥. BYRWS, M. D. 
OnS Volume, 12mo., Cloth Gilt. Price, Fifty Cents. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 
| SECONB WAR SETWEER TRE U, STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


1¥ THREE VOLUMES, OOFA¥O, 
7 





